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THE LOVES OF PARIS. 




PROLOGUE. 
THE C4ENIVA.L 

CHAPTER L 

OUE !)JstOT7 eommencps on tho last day of the fii* 
mouB Cajrniifal of lB2Gj wtiicls is borne in remem* 
braiictf hj all the residents in Fads, 

It WftS fire o'clock in tho efening ; and j tist night- 
fjill. The garden of the Palai5-R(»yiil looked like a 
£eene of fiiry-landj with Its deafeniog torn u It, its 
ferrensh mo'Pement, and Its gUttenag confused illu* 
mlnation, the eh&rminn^and fantastic olfect of which 
Ib heyonti tfU description. 

Aii th« stonaj« of the galieties^ oeenpi«d &imoat 



exolnsitely hy s&looas of pUji cafes, rcstaiirttnt% 
and those Inxnriong asylums that no name can de* 
scdl>e^ wtre brilliautlT ii laminated. In spite of the 
sharp and pieiring cold, tmost of tho windows were 
opera, and exhibited a thoiisitnd en dons heads ; and 
a thousand cuHons eyes w^r^ glancing down upon 
the resplendent parallelogram where there was not 
oiie empty ^pafic, and which looked llko a ball-room 
on a gigantic scale. 

That night began to a manner worthy of ItA 
revelry. The air was fiHcd with nil oihalation of 
i^aiety s ttiera wa^ a smile upon CTtry countenance; 
not a cloud huog over the festival : e?eii the smallest 
casements contributed their quota of noise to thai 
focus of joy, of tumult, and of brllliane«. 

Only one blemisliing spot could be observed along 
tlie whole length of the illuminated fa^adA of tha 
Valois wing. It was a Bmall window on the fourth 
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Storey ; the closed jalousies of which, gave passage 
but to a gloomy and dull bluish-coloured fight. 

It was the window of a low, harrow, and scantily 
furnished room, where a man, pale from disease, 
and with the death-rattle in his throat, reclined 
upon a truckle bed. 

Near the bed, three beautiful children, the eldest 
of whom was sixteen years of age, were praying, 
with clasped hands, and kneeling upon the cold 
stone. By the bolster, a woman, still young, and 
with her eyes red from weeping, was casting upon 
the sick man looks of mingled despair and tender- 
ness. 

Behind her, there was a handsome young man 
about fifteen years old, with a melancholy brow, and 
a proud and pensiTe eye. 

Still farther behind her was a peasant of about 
forty years of age, strong, and formed like a Hercules, 
hiding his fine countenance in his hands. 

In the centre of ths chamber, seated on a straw 
elbow-chair before the fire which was almost out, 
a woman, arrived at the utmost verge of old age, 
w&s reading with » flow and broken voice tome 
verses of a Latin prayer* 

Except thai womM, who, ftiff and motionless, 
seemed to be tiM personification of insensibility, 
every thing in that poor apartment had an aspect 
of Infinite dlf irms and bitter desolation. 

At intervals, a tide, as it were, of clamorous joy 
rose up from the garden, and drowned the mono- 
tonous reading of the old lady. — Oh! what a heart- 
rending eoatrast was there between the revelling 
drunkenness without,and within the gloomy, speoch- 
, less despair bathed in silent tears. The prayer was 
I arrested on the pa}e lips ff the young girl ; the sick 
I man moved in a troubled and disturbed manner in 
' the fever of his sleep ; while the young man looked 
I at the window angrily as if he eould have stifled 
I that extravagant concert of cries, songs, and laughter, 
: which outraged the general grief of that room. 
I But if the noiso died away for a moment, it was 
I but to revive soon with greater strength, and to 
burst forth with loii4«r noise, casting, as it were, a 
more cruel defiance to that woful agony. — 

The hour was propitious. The restaurants were 
.open. There wtm » tmet to fonlette : the gaming 
table was deserted. Females, in disguise or mar- 
vellously attired, began to pour like a flood into 
the galleries and the garden. 

Without, there were heard on all sides the sono- 
rous echoes of the flourishing of trumpets, and 
eyery avenue of the Palace incessantly admitted 
troops of masquers, whose carriages with six horses, 
escorted by huntsmen, trumpeters, and grooms, 
stopped at the flight of steps in the Rue Yivienne, 
in the square of the Palais-Royal, under the Theatre 
Frangais in the Rue Montesquieu, every where in 
short where there was an inlet to that great arena 
of pleasure. 

At that hour, then, and through the thousand 
skirmishes of words, the rolling fire of which was 
increasing in all directions, we will select three 
personages, passing amid the festival without 
actively mingling in it, and we will, for a moment, 
Isolate them from the incessantly growing crowd. 

The first was a man of middle stature, with an 
evidently foreign bearing. Ilis face indicated him 
to be fifty years of age. The general aspect of his 
features announced simplicity, frankness, and pru- 
dence, the whole of which disappeared at this mo- 



ment under a thick layer of lively admiration 
which was in vain eomhatted by his habits of phleg- 
matic gravity and austere steadiness. He wore 
Hessian boots over a tight pair of pantaloons ; his 
black great coat with a high and swollen out collar 
was crossed over a coat half buttoned, and his folded 
cloak lay across his left arm. 

There is no need of our observing that the Palais- 
Royal, a vast house where travellers from every 
country met, exercised a discreet hospitality. Fo- 
reigners entered it unperceived, and never beheld 
themselves the object of unlucky curiosity. There 
was no more astonishment there in finding a Rus- 
sian or a Persian, than at Boulogne-sur-Mer in see- 
ing an Englishman disembark. 

Our foreigner went into and returned from the 
stone galleries, turning aside his eyes from those 
traMures of beauty incessantly paraded before him 
by those unrivalled courtesans, of whom the Ameri- 
csBf and the English keep a devoted remembrance. 
Ho was evidently a man of pure and severe morals, 
and out of his sphere in the midst of the equivocal 
Joys by which he was surrounded. But, at the same 
time he Was a man unaccustomed to such scenes, 
and incapable of seizing the repulsive side of these 
seductions, and having no other buckler except his 
modesty. 

Our second personage seemed to be five or six 
years younger than the other. He was tall in sta- 
ture and broad in figure. One perceived in his toilet 
but the lower part of his boots, spotted with small 
patches of mud, — a singular thing, in the Palais- 
Royal in 1826, when all its avenues were flanked 
with brilliant shops of shoe-blacks. 

The rest of his costume was hidden under the 
folds of an ample cloak, without collar or fur, and 
the lappet of which, thrown over his left shoulder, 
hid from view the lower part of his face. 

There was something striking and imposing in 
his countenance, notwiustandinf the brutal outline 
of his nose, and the exaggerated bend of his arched 
eye-brow. From tlie shadow of his deeply sunken 
eye shone forth a cold, but lively and imperious, 
glance. This glance penetrated and commanded : 
it was like the reflex of an ambitious, robust, and 
inflexible souL 

A hat of a tub-like shape, vrith the brim turned 
up, came over his forehead, and prevented its shape 
from being distinguished. 

This man, in spite of his appearance of haughty 
gravity, conducted himself, along the galleries and 
in the garden, with a very fantastic behaviour. He 
went about examining the promenaders who were 
not disguised, seemed to select some by mysterious 
signs, then passed them with a rapid pace, and, 
after that, returning quickly, looked them full in the 
face murmuring suddenly and unexpectedly one word. 
Those whom he thus accosted smiled or frowned, 
according as they were in a good or bad humour. 

To those who frowned and to those who smiled 
he equally turned his back, losing himself imme- 
diately among the groupes, and letting some con^ 
fused words of anger escape him. 

In seeing this man thus spying about> one would 
have taken him either for a madman or for one of 
those vagabond tradesmen who seli under their 
cloaks prohibited commodities; but whoever met 
the piercing and cold glance of bis eye would not 
have been impressed with either one or the other 
of these ideas. 
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At interrals he seemed to lose courage at the 
light of the humau wares which undulated and 
whirled around him. His eyes, restless, irresolute 
and dazzled, wandered orer the crowd. He leant 
anfamst an arch, and seemed, slightly fatigued, to 
give OTOr his inexplicahle labour. 

His countenance then became sombre, and of an 
fnoensed expression. 

Once, in one of these moments of repose he let Us 
dloak fall, and anfSolded a crumpled letter which he 
Md in his hand. 

**An hour earlier,** he muttered musingly, I 
■hould hare watched the arriral of the diligences 
—But now " 

He shrugged his shoulders angrily, and added be- 
tween his closed teeth : 

" A needle in a bundle of hay ! " 

Certainly, if he was seeking any one in that fan- 
tastic and ever-renewing crowd, the proverbial 
phrase was not too energetic to express the inutility 
of his labour. 

He raised to his eyes the opened letter, and read 
it over from beginning to end. 

"Undoubtedly — undoubtedly," he muttered to 
himself. " But you should have given me warning 
in time, Monsieur Jos^pin. I know as well as you 
when and where I should expect to meet with this 
man. Your intelligence comes from a common 
quarter: it is not for that that I pay you. Zounds!*' 
he added suddenly tearing the paper into pieces, 
" Seek, indeed ! — Tiiis great simpleton of a doctor 
gives me a difficult task. Where find him, now ! ** 

He sprung forward again into the galleries, mak- 
ing his way tlirough the groupes, examining the 
features of every one, and caring not for the curses 
that he met with along his way. He went about 
his purpose this time with all the fervour of a last 
effort. 

Whilst he was thus active in his search, our third 
personage was following him close at his heels as 
if he were his shadow. 

It was a very young man — almost a child — 
whose charming face, with its deUcate and proud 
features^ expressed at this moment a malignant 
curiosity. There was a lively and bold grace in all 
the movements of the handsome youth. His sta- 
ture, though not high, was elegant enough; and his 
waist was so slender that it might have been spanned 
by the girdle of the goddesses of the garden. He 
was clothed, with a careful attention to his costume, 
in the green dress of a Pole. Large pantaloons 
hung over his boots ; and a velvet cap half concealed 
the glossy ringlets of his black habr. 

At that time when the masculine costume was 
so ranch the fashion among the women, in so many 
elasaes of society, that the Prefect of Police, it is 
said, declared that, in 1824 alone, there were more 
tium ten thousand in Paris, our youth might have 
passed naturally enough for a pretty girl in dis- 
goise, if small moustaches had not marked with 
their growmg down his upper lip. But that brown 
Une, transparent as it was, gave to his countenance 
an air of boldness which compensated for the femi- 
ntne softness of his beautiful eyes. 

The man in the cloak, however, was still pur- 
hls task, without troubling himself about the 
attention of which he was himself the object 
BaUeving himself perfectly hidden in the immense 
Otomd, he was unceremoniously examining every 
one of a foreign appearance and foreign counte- 



nance, and uttered to him, in passing, in a low voloe, 
that mysterious word from which he seemed to hope 
a miracle. 

The miracle was not worked. Our man graw 
weary. 

The youth, whose every feature shone with intel- 
ligence and curiosity, was looking about him, anxioiis 
to find out the meaning of the enigma. 

The man in the cloak had left the stone galleries, 
and was passing before the C&U de la Rotonde, whoa 
chance placed him before the stranger whose poiv 
trait we have already sketched. This one tamei 
aside courteously to yield a passage, but the man in 
the cloak, after having surveyed him for a moment^ 
whispered in his ear, this single word :- 

« Western ! " 

The stranger turned about quickly. 

The man in the cloak made a joyful bound, and 
glided behind a group of masquers, with wIkmu ho 
walked along, but without losing sight of the 
person he had found: and he saw the stranger, 
standing still in the same place, casting about him 
a look of astonishment. 

" This must be he I '* muttered the man in the cloak. 

" I would lay a wager about it»*' replied a soft 
voice at his side, slightly laughing. 

The man started, and while drawing his cloak 
over his face, cast a sinister glance at his inters 
locutor. 

His interlocutor was the youth in the velvet cap 
who, uncovering his head and making a bow, said : — 

" Faith, Monsieur le Due, this clown has given us 
both a good chase." 

The man in the cloak drew himself up, and 
measured the youth from top to toe with a severa 
eye ; and said at length : — 

" I am in a hurry. What do you want?" 

"To do your behest. Monsieur le Due, and to 
render you service. But, I beseech you, let na 
not occupy ourselves longer about this brave man. 
He is ours." 

"Howl ours!" 

"Yes, Monsieur le Due, yours and mine. My 
word of honour, you have been puzzling rae ex- 
tremely for the last half hour. I have been follow- 
ing you " 

" And why have you been following me ?** inter- 
rupted the Duke with a frown. 

" I have been following you," coldly replied tha 
youth, "from an anxiety to ascertain whither you 
were going. Faith, Monsieur le Due, your meana 
are natural, but sublime ; and I should have truly 
much pleasure in seconding a virtuoso of your 
character." 

The man in the cloak, whose features had at first 
expressed impatience, then a threatening anger, 
seemed all on a sudden to revert to other sentiments. 

He rattled his money in his pockety and assumed 
the air of a grandee. 

" In fact," said he, " I may be in need of a rascal* 
Of what good art thou ? " 

" I am good for every thing. But I do not like to 
be thou'd without my permission. My father, you 
must know, was a gipsy of Scotland, and my 
mother a gipsy of Spain. That makes me doubly a 
gentlemen. A little more respect, if you please^ 
Monsieur le Due. — Now, I should wish to 
what we are to get from this badaud.* 



jh 
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The Duke, instead of replying, began reflecting. 

He hesitated for a moment. 

'* No ! " he muttered, at length, shaking his head* 

** No ! " repeated the youth, who seemed to have 

followed and guessed with a manrellous precision 

every one of the thoughts of his companion, " why 

not? Because you have diffidence? Monsieur le 

Due ! We have already had some affairs together.' 

"Which?" 

" Some delicate affairs. Though as dainty and 
nice as a musketeer, you are as jealous as a mussul- 
man, Monsieur le Due. And Madame la Duchesse 
is the prettiest blonde of the Faubourg Saint 
Honors." 

" What are you saying ? " said the man in the 
cloak in an under tone, who became quite pale, and 
whose eyes sparkled. 

" Nothing," replied the youth with perfect calm- 
ness; "only that your secretary, M. Buret, made 

use of me to watch Madame la Duchesse, and 

" And what have you seen ? " precipitately asked 
the Duke. 

" I remember nothing," replied the handsome 
child, as a slight smile passed over his rosy lip. 

The man in the cloak laid hold of him by both his 
hands. The young man allowed him to do so, and 
quietly went on : 

"You see well enough that we are people to 
understand each other. Once again, what is there 
between the badaud and you ? " 

The Duke bent his head as low as his ear, and 
said to him in a trembling voice : 
" My wife 1 What do you know of my wife ? " 
« Trifles." 

" Answer ! " interrupted the Duke violently, 
while his two hands, like two vices, closed upon the 
slender wrists of the youth and pressed them almost 
to crush them. 

Far, however, from giving vent to the least cry 
of pain, the youth burst out into peals of laughter. 

" Oh 1 oh 1 " cried he, " is Madame la Duchesse 
going to make us forget the badaud ? " 
" Answer ! answer I " still said the Duke, whose 
{ face was now purple. 

Theyouth slightly lowered his eye-brow. ^ 

- - *< You are beginning to hurt me," he murmured. 
At the same time, he stiffened the muscle of his 
arm, and, giving his wrists a twist, he caused them 
to slip like two bars of steel from between the 
fingers of his amazed adversary. 

The ether had not even an idea of re-commencing 
the struggle. 

After employing some seconds in contemplating 
the youth who, standing straight and calm before 
him, was looking in his face, he shook his head as 
if to drive away a troublesome thought, and threw 
bis eyes around him restlessly. 

" I know where he is," said the youth, replying 
to this gesture, " There he is.'' 

He stretched out his hand, and showed the 
stranger continuing his promenade. 

The man in the cloak appeared to be seized with 
a sudden determination. 

"Let us follow him," he replied. "Walk be- 
fore." 

Theyouth obeyed immediately, without manifest- 
ing the least diffidence, and as if he had forgotten 
the recent violence that had been used towards him. 

The stranger passed near the Rotonde. 
*"' At that moment loud flourishes of trumpets 



came from the flight of steps, and the passage was 
red with the smoky glare of ten torches, shaken 
without. It was a cal^he of masquers which had 
just stopped at the bottom of the Rue Yivienne, a 
caliche emblazoned, trimmed with flowers and 
ribands, and drawn by six white horses, upon the 
heads of which waved immense plumes of feathers. — 
Trumpeters on horseback caracoled by the side of 
the carrhige-doors. — There were masquers upon the 
banquette before, upon that behind, between both 
of them, on the coach-box, on the rumble, on the 
two footboards — every where. 

During some seconds the trumpets sounded, the 
torches waved, casting far and wide among the 
passengers their harmless sparks. 

A wave of curious spectators rushed to this part 
of the garden. 

The stranger stood in front of the street to see 
better. 

There was a short silence ; then the passage was 
filled with frantic bowlings, mingled with burlesque 
songs. Flowers were seen, ribands, tinsel, white 
linen, scarlet faces, black eyes, and the crowd 
opened, tost to the right and left by an irresistible 
current. 

A company of ten masquers rushed into the 
garden, shouting a formidable hurrah ! 

There wore five men and five women. The rest 
of the party took by assault the kitchens of the 
Trois Fr^res Provengaux. 

The five men were singular masquers. The first 
was a turkey, the second a bear, the third a m.clon 
adorned with its leaves, the fourth an owl bearing 
upon its feathers the lamentable costume of funereal 
pomp, and the fifth was a sailor with the head 
of a tench. 

The latter walked first. He was a great, long, 
lean fellow, but apparently strong. 

" Fall into rank, Calicot ! " said he, pushing 
the stranger rudely who was in his way. 

" Calicot " was then the common and supreme 
insult. 

The stranger placed his hat upon the ground, and 
carefully put his folded cloak on the top of his hat. 
That done, he buttoned up to his chin his travelling 
great coat, and, without saying a word, sent his 
closed fist right into the face of the sailor — on the 
head of the tench. 

"The Englishman wants to box," growled the 
bear. " Take care, Jos^pin." 

" Annihilate the perfidious son of Albion, Jos^ 
pin ! " shrieked the owl in a melancholy tone. 

" Jos6pin, massacre the ' God-damn ! * " gobbled 
the turkey-cock. 

The five ladies, fishwomen, shepherdesses, and 
marchionesses, assisted by the melon, shouted in 
chorus a long war-cry. 

Jos6pin, as brave as a drunken masquer, valiantly 
raised his arm; but he immediately lost his balance, 
and, the crowd giving way for him, he reeled a little 
farther and rolled on the ground. 

An immense shout made the windows of the 
Palais-Royal rattle again. 

The bear, the owl, the melon, and the others in- 
stantly laid hold of each other by the hand, and 
danced in a circle, like fanatics, around the prostrate 
Jos^pin. 

As to the stranger, he took up his hat with much 
coolness, replaced his cloak over his arm, and par* 
sued his promenade in silence. 
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The handsome youth and he, whom^ he called 
" Monsieur le Due," had been eonversing in a low 
-voice during the whole of this scene, and now seemed 
to understand each other perfectly. At the end of 
some minutes of rapid couTersation, the youth re- 
ceived a purse, and withdrew, saying : 

" I engage to do it— and soon." 

He was just losing himself in the crowd, when he 
returned, and added, pointing his finger to Western : 

'* Keep him for me! " 



CHAPTER II. 



Thb man in the cloak, who was called Monsieur le 
Due, smiled uneasily, as he followed with his eye 
the young boy, who, nimble and graceful, withdrew, 
making his way through the crowd. 

« What does he mean to do?" he thought. "How 
hope? But to-morrow will be time enough to re- 
sort to great measures — ^my fortune — my honour — 
my life — all are at stake." 

The ten masquers, supporting the crest-fallen 
Josdpin, still quite dirty from his fall, had just en- 
tered the Trois Fr^res ProYengaux, where the classic 
botnUorbaxtse awaited them. 

The stranger himself seemed to have forgotten 
already his prowess, and was again giving all his at- 
tention to the incessantly increasing surprises of 
the fantastic spectacle which surrounded him. 
Every moment there was some hitherto unpcrceivcd 
object, some comer unexplored of the picture which 
was unrolling itself before his eyes. The tumult 
and the disorderly movements intoxicated him — the 
glittering lights dazzled him. His heavy and cold 
spirit warmed gradually on coming in contact with 
these unknown enjoyments. 

It is now eighteen years ago. Do not test the 
accuracy of our portraitures by that chilling dwell- 
ing of the Dead which still bears the name of the 
Palais-Royal.— Every thing there is dead. 

There every thing then was living. But there was 
this evil : — ^an exuberance of youth, and a super- 
abundance of life which held converse with endless 
orgies, and eternal debauchery. 

For the Palais-Royal was then the formidable 
close fields where the Paladins of pleasure, wander- 
ing from all quarters of the world, came to tilt. 
In the face of heaven there was erected there the 
impure academy of those wise syrens, who kept a 
school for vice and professed modesty. You could 
then have seen them travel over in every direction 
those gardens which were their domain, and there 
make a parade, with a show that was quite insult- 
ing, i« the broad daylight, of the haughty treasures 
of their unveiled bosoms. They were beautiful. They 
came every evening, smiling and proud of thehr 
queen-like attire, to invite the crowd to thior mys- 
teries. 

Those alleys and those galleries had, as it were, a 
perfume of the pleasures that were for public sale. 
It was the arena strewed with the flowers of lasci- 
vious battles ; it was the common harem, the infa- 
mous but splendid temple where the bigots of Ye- 
BUB made their sacrifices. 

And to be their Mistress and Sovereign, Luxury 
M not exclude the six other Capital Sins— her 



Brethren. Every one of them had, in some comer, 
his privileged altar, or rather, his altars, for the 
gilded vice did not take all the place. There were 
there, also, ignoble vice, and dirty shames, and in 
the obscure haunts of the low neighbouring streets, 
often vice retrieved crime. But why do we speak 
of mean and dirty things amid so much laughter, 
and so many pearls and flowers ? Why do we speak 
of blood in the midst of the joyous smiles of the 
festival ? 

Our stranger had, certainly, none of these sinister 
ideas. He was all for amusing himself : the enor- ', 
mous concourse of curious folks, the medley of cos- 
tumes, the beauty of the women whom he beheld 
not without remorse from his puritanical conscience, 
and whose exciting glances he had learnt to support i 
without a blush. i 

The dinner hour had long struck, and he began ! 
to feel hungry. He entered V^fours. j 

The man in the cloak followed him thither, and j 
placed himself at a table where he could watch all > 
his movements without being perceived himself. | 

The stranger asked for some plain dishes in a , 
strong foreign accent. When the waiter had re- 
ceived his orders, the man in the cloak called him, 
and said a few words to him in a low tone. 

" But," replied the waiter, *' he has not asked for 
any thing of that description." 

** Let me look at the bill of fare," said the Duke. 

The waiter bowed, and soon returned with a 
bottle of champagne which he placed before the 
stranger. 

The latter thought, judiciously enough, that that 
was the drink of the country, and found it much to 
his taste. He emptied the bottle. 

The man in the cloak made a sign to the waiter, 
who brought another bottle. 

This served to wet the truffles ordered by the 
mysterious Amphitryon, who saw his guest eat with 
an evident pleasure. 

When the stranger rose from the table, he was 
purple in the face, and had a happy smile on his lips. 

The Duke rose at the same time. 

It was the moment when the incumbered restaur* 
ants empty themselves, and restore to the gardens 
the satiated diners. The excitement immediately 
redoubled ; and gaiety rose to transport. A foolish, 
universal, and inextinguishable laughter pervaded 
the excited. Drunken songs crossed the quirks of 
refined taste. 

The whole crowd oscillated as if its whole weight 
were tottering on a thousand legs well-seasoned with 
wine. 

The people met together— they embraced— they 
fought. 

Some illustrious fisherman, carried in triumph 
by some mischievous admirers, ruled the crowd, and 
threw to it, in a broken voice, rhymes and songs of 
a bold and merry nature. 

This shameless joy was electric, and invincibly 
gained on the company. The stranger, beside him- 
self from champagne, contributed his share to it. 
He gave himself up entirely to the lively pleasure 
which took by assault his phlegmatic nature, when 
suddenly a serious remembrance seemed to cross 
his mind. 

He drew his watch hastily from his pocket. The 
smile left his lips. His looks became cold and seri- 
ous. 

" They wait ibr me ! " he muttered. 
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This moToment was not lost upon the man in 
tbe cloak. For the first time he was seized with 
unetoiness, and thought the handsome youth might 
possibly have carried off his purse without moaning 
to return with it. This idea gained more strength 
upon him as he saw the stranger trayersing the 
garden in a direct line, and oTidently walldng to 
the gate by the flight of steps in the Rue Tirienne. 

Now, onco let the stranger get out, and he would 
miss the rendezTOus, for there would be nothing 
more for him to do than to follow him in order to 
ascertain his place of residence. 

The Duke looked to the right and to the left. In 
ho direction did he see the youth. 

That lasted several minutes; for numerous ob- 
fttaeles impeded the progress of the stranger. 
Neyertheless, he passed the Caf6 de la Rotonde, 
and, turning one glance of regret towards the 
drunken crowd, pushed on straight to the flight of 
Steps. 

The Duke made a gesture of excessive Tezation. 

" I have waited under the elm !" said he to him- 
self. 

But as he was about, also, to enter the gallery, a 
hand was placed lightly upon his shoulder. 

He turned round and stood motionless from as- 
tonishment. 

The newly-gloved hand, which had just touched 
him, belonged to a woman, admirably beautiful, and 
dressed with exquisite taste. 

The Duke had not the time to speak to her. 

She pursued her way at a rapid pace, casting at 
him only a look and a smile. 

In the passage, a little beyond the Caveau du 
Sauvage, she joined the stranger, and glided her arm 
softly over his. 

The Duke remained with his mouth open, and 
followed the woman with a stupefied look. 

It was a noble creature, of a tall and supple 
stature. In her manner there was a mixture of 
proud chastity and graceful wantonness. 

There were there, in the garden, in the galleries, 
and every where, charming women, decked as if for 
a ball, and with their bosoms almost bare. Under 
the reflection of the lights and in the shade, there 
were seen but glances of fire, wanton smiles, jewels, 
satins, Waving ringlets, and splendid shoulders 
plump and round under Telvet 

But among all these beauties the new-comer ap- 
peared like a permanent lord in the midst of his 
vassals. She was the diamond set in the centre of 
K rich piece of jewellery, and by the side of which 
every other precious stone seemed to be valueless. 

She was, also, perhaps, a courtesan. Her costume 
proclaimed it; for under the illuminated peristyle 
df the vast temple, tbe priestess alone had the right 
to display her charms with impunity. 

But if she were a courtesan, she must have been 
one in the style of Leontium or Lais, Ninon or 
Delorme, those beautiful wantons who made of 
their shame a mantle of glory, and concealed their 
nnchaste bed under the flowery dr{^»ery of poetry. 

She was clad in a gown of watered silk, to which 
was fastened a dark velvet corsage. Contrary to 
the usage of the place, the perfect contour of her 
neck and shoulders was perceived through a lace 
collar. Her jet black hair was separated over her 
forehead, and fell down over her shoulders in large 
and flexible ringlets, instead of being collected about 
ber temples, as it was then the £sshion, in thick 



tufts of little curls. In the centre of her brow a 
diamond clasp held together two double rows of 
pearls which were curled negligently among the 
thick and glossy masses of her hair. 

This species of head-dress formed a harmonious 
kind of frame-work to the bold outline of her maid- 
like face, with a serious and youthful smile, f uU of 
mysterious promises. 

This smile was not lavished. It was seen only 
at rare intervals to brighten up the severe lines of 
a mouth chiselled after the antique, and which one 
might have thought stolen from some divine master- 
piece of statuary, without the delicate shade pro- 
duced by the delicate black down which delineated 
the arch of the upper lip. This down, and especially 
the aquiline curare of the two eyebrows, bending 
darkly over the smooth white forehead, gave to the 
whole of her features, in spite of their exquisite per^ 
fection, an aspect of almost masculine precision. 

But the woman was in the look. 

More than the maid — the woman ! 

In this look there was all the daughter of Eve^ 
with her victorious seductions, and her incompre- 
hensible weaknesses. 

It was a timid spark, flying out of pupils of dark 
blue^ through long lashes of silk. 

It was again a burning brightness, a sharp dart, 
a proud flame lurking under eyebrows corrugated 
by an implacable will. 

What love and what rage! What power and 
what baseness 1 

Behind those great (lue eyes there was a soul, of 
which none but God could, at that period, fathom 
the inscmtable mysteries. 

Who could have understood the obscure language 
of those ever-moving pupils, whence were reflected, 
by turns, the tenderness of the child, the caressing 
softness of the woman who loves, then the manly 
boldness, and then the undefinable sentiments, the 
rash inspirations, the confused, menacing, and terri- 
ble thoughts ! 

These beautiful eyes were a shut book, the cha- 
racters of which escaped the sight. They attracted, 
they fascinated, and the mind exerted itself in vain 
to define the impression of doubt and fear which 
the soft beanUng of their pupils, left upon the 
heart. 

In feeling an arm glide under his own, the stran- 
ger instinctively recoiled. The iright •f the woman, 
who thus made herself of her own accord his com- 
panion, evidently redoubled his uneasiness, and he 
made a motion to witiidraw. A soft pressure re- 
tained him. 

" I know you,'* said the young womaa in a roiee 
that penetrated and seemed to implore. *< I am of 
the same country as yourself, and am in need ni 
your support.'' 

The stranger remained immoveable. 

The young woman repeated her phrase in En- 
glish. 

The eyes of the stranger were lowered ; and his 
ingenious and open features expressed hesitation. 

<'Do you know my name ?" he asked at length, 
also in English. 

"Do I know your namei" replied the young 
woman with a profound accent of sincerity. " Who 
then does not know at Boston the name of Mr. 
James Western ? " 

The latter raised his eyes and coloured, it should 
be said that he experienced an involuntary pleasure 
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is bearing hU name proceed from auch a beautiful 

mouth. 

«And you?" he again asked. "How are you 
caUed, Madame?" 

** Oh ! " replied the young woman sorrowfully ; 
" the p«or know the name of the rich ; but the rich 
are ignorant of that of the poor.— My mother called 
me Carmen; my father, Flamy.— CaU me as my 
mother did." 

There was an infinite charm in the voice which 
pronounced these simple words ; and there was an 
inrindble attraction in the look which accompanied 



American prudence is a proTerbial thing ; but, in 
America, more than anywhere else, those good 
people are found possessing at bottom a deep know- 
ledge of the diplomacy of business, and as perfect an 
ignorance of the world as boys who have just left 
school 

Western surveyed the brilliant costume of the 
young woman. 

"How can you be poor?" said he, "and wear 
such fine clothes ? " 

She shook her head, and gave a moving languor of 
expression to her eye. 

" Come," she murmured : " I will toll it you.* 

« No— I cannot — r-leave me ! " replied Western, 
who permitted himself, nevertheless, to be led along. 
" I have a duty to fulfil,— a sacred duty." 

" Delay it," said the young woman, whose eye 
besought him to do so irresistibly. 

Western felt himself becoming intoxicated. 

Carmen led him to the steps of the cellar of the 
Hotel du Sauvage. 

There, Western, by a last effort of his tottering 
reason, tried to retrace his steps, but a movement 
of the crowd which surrounded him pushed him 
along. — ^He descended one step, then two. 



At that moment, the sick man In the Valois wing, 
moved troubledly on his bed of illness. The voice of 
the crowd just then rose with a thundering sound, 
and woke him out of his heavy slumber. 

The old lady ceased repeating her Latin prayer. 
The three young girls dried their tears, and tried to 
smile. 

The sick man turned painfully his dull look to- 
wards the woman who was leaning over his pillow. 

** Has he arrived ? " ho pronounced In a dull and 
heavy tone. 

There was a profound silence. No one dared to 
answer. 

" Courage, father,*' said at length the young man ; 
" he may come yet." 

** We have prayed so much that he may cpme," 
added the shortest of the young girls, a beautiful 
child, whose flaxen hair fell in numerous curls over 
her angelic face. 

The eyes of the sick man closed. A more livid 
paleness covered his emaciated cheeks. 

*' He has not come 1 " he murmured with an effort, 
" Gk)d gives me a very cruel death." 

" Good father,** said the little girl, whose large 
blue eyes were full of tears ; " we are going to pray 
again ; and he will come to preserve you for our 
love." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CBLLAE OF THB HOTEL DU SADVAOB.* 

The Duke, who had arrested his steps at the angU 
of an arch of the gallery, had watched the wholi of 
the scene between the American and Carman. 

As soon as the head of Western disappeared ia 
the Cellar, be drew himself up to his full height, 
and breathed long. 

" It Is a treasure,** he thought as he rethred ; "w» 
shall do other business together." 

The shades of the Hotel du Sauvage were situ- 
ated, as one knows, under the actual entrance of the 
new Fr^res Froveuf^aux, opposite the pastrycook 
F^lix, whose littls pdtis have not their equals in 
the whole world, and not far from that lettered 
shoe-black, whose shop opens at the comer of the 
flight of steps. 

Usually, the music of the Caf6 du Sauvage is 
heard from the galleries and even from the garden ; 
but, this evening, the noise of the caliches of the 
masquers, the sound of the trumpets, and the shout- 
ing of the crowd had drowned the orchestra of the 
Opera. It was with difficulty that, at the top of 
the stairs, one could catch the faint concord and 
the harmonious rolling of the drums of the Sauvage. 

Carmen descended first. 

Western did not ask where they were leading 
him to, because his look was following the serpen- 
tine windings of the most beautiful hair In the 
world, flowing around a swan-like neck. He felt his 
ideas vacillate as if waking out of a dream. His 
brow was purple; and his temples burnt. 

According as he descended, a dull and hot atmo- 
sphere weighed more upon his bosom and precipi- 
tated more abundantly the blood to his brain. His 
ears tingled ; his breathing was short and painful. 

Carmen heard him breathing behind her ; a 
strange smile discomposed the pure lines of her 
mouth. 

" Come on, come on,** she exclaimed, without 
turning round. 

She leapt with one light bound down the last 
steps of the staircase, and walked across the whole 
length of the cellar, in search of an empty table. 

Western followed her with wavering steps. 

Every thing about him assumed in his dazzled 
eyes the appearance of a fantasUc vision. It was 
as nearly as possible the same sort of thing as the 
Bacchanal of the garden, the same tumultuous and 
bewildering kind of enjoyment, but the scene her* 
had deeper tints. The air was wanting. The 
vapour of the smoky lamps, the incessant flux of 
breaths, the dust, and those thousand emanations 
which escape from a crowd of people heaped t^ 
gether In the same place, — all this condensed and 
hovered in a thick fog about the room, leading * 
pale circle round each light, and interposing itself 
like a sombre veil between the eye and its objeotf. 
There was still gaiety and noise and wantonness ; 
but this gaiety sounded sadly ; this noise ran, cased 
in and deafened by the four inflexible walls of the 
subterranean room ; and this wantonness pressed 
painfully on the heart. It was like orgies in a 
tomb. 

All the tables, except one or two, placed in ob* 
scure or inconvenient nooks, were surrounded by 
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nnineroiis waMailers, some in disguise, and others 
bearing the costume of common people. Around 
these tables strolled, by twos and threes, an entire 
army of those beautiful women whom we have 
already seen in the Garden of the Palais-Royal. 

For the Palais-Royal, when the eyening hours 
came, emitted from all its pores its innumerable 
syrens. 

It was like an immense hire of bees after work 
who abounded and multiplied, covering, like the 
Egyptian plague of locusts, the flags of the long 
galleries, the gravel of the garden, and the pavement 
of the neighbouring streets ; and again distributing 
the superabundance of their eager multitude into 
those thousand buildings, gilded or dusty, unadorned 
or splendid, which received in secresy in their stony 
flanks this Leviathan of Parisian prostitution. 

There they were to suit the tastes of all and the 
purses of all ; and even the police, the foul shep- 
herds of this unclean flock, did not themselves know 
the amount of their number. 

Here they flled off, going through a kind of re- 
view, having the same smile for every one, and drink* 
ing at the expense of all. They seldom sat down, 
knowing the value* of lost time. They walked, pa- 
tiently and never despairing, until some famished 
prey bit at their common hook. 

In a space contrived between the tables there was 
an orchestra, composed of five or six musicians, who 
were specially ordered to make as much noise as 
forty. Before them, and upon their right, a very tall 
roan, naked to his waist, and whose loins were en- 
circled by a ring of glittering feathers, was seated 
on a stool, within the reach of sieveral big drums. 
This man was the savage of the place, the genivu hei. 

He appeared to be very old, although he still held 
himself upright and looked strong ; and his active 
hands made the drumsticks rattle over the skin of 
the drum with a wizard-like rapidity. In the cen- 
tre of his breast, a tattooing of extrcmo neatness 
represented a fox squatting down. 

Another design, a great deal smaller, was on his 
left breast, over the place of his heart At a dis- 
tance, the form was not perfectly distinct, but one 
would have said that it was an escutcheon sur- 
rounded by its device. 

Whether he was painted on purpose, or whether 
it was really the colour of his skin, his face was red, 
approaching to copper. Deep scars and cuts were 
seen on his forehead and his checks. Round his 
neck a collar of great glass beads were twisted three 
times ; and these beads knocked against each other 
with a clattering sound at every one of those rapid 
and brisk movements which the savage made to 
pass from one drum to another. For a head-dress 
he wore a high diadem of feathers disposed in the 
shape of a fan ; and for a covering for his feet he had 
a pair of skin mocassins, covered with his hair. 

Generally speaking, this personage, all the while 
that he was executing upon his drum incredible 
rolls and thumps, held his eyes fixed obstinately on 
the ground. When he accidentally raised them, one 
saw under his white lids large glassy pupils from 
which there fell into vacancy a look of a corpse. 

The cellar changed its savage very often. *The 
present one was rated high by amateurs. They 
called him the great Chief i because, at two differ- 
ent times, he had raised his voice to sing the greatness 
of his race, with which he mingled a strange and 
obscure European history. 



His master— for he was under pupillage, and the 
proprietor of the cellar hired his services from a 
third party who had arrogated to himself his guard- 
ianship—his master, on these occasions, had always 
imposed silence on him. 

Western, who crossed the caf6 close on the foot- 
steps of Carmen, saw confusedly every thing and i 
remarked nothing. | 

The effect produced upon him by this admirable 
beauty had been rapid and, as it were, overwhelm- 
ing. He could not account for it himselt Only 
these first fumes -of the intoxication of his heart 
and his senses, finding his mind already stunned by 
the unknown sensations which had assailed him 
during the evening, completely ruled him, and threw 
him prostrate and vanquished at the feet of his 
conqueror. 

Carmen had taken her place at an empty table; 
Western seated himself near her, and drew the back 
of his hand over his forehead, which was covered, 
with perspiration.. 

" I feel unwell,*' he murmured. " But I wish to 
stay here — near you." 

"I wish it, also," replied the young woman 
fixing her soft and tender eye upon him in a long 
glance. 

The lid of the American fell and drooped. His 
cheek was covered * with a sudden - paleness. A 
nervous .thrill ran through his limbs, and he stam- 
mered : — ' 

" You are beautiful I " 

He did not dare to raise his eyes. He fancied that 
he had ventured too far. He was fearful and modest. 

Can one reckon on behaving properly under the 
blind and thundering shock of passion? 

Western on his knees at the feet 6f his idol, could 
not consider her but lofty and holy. 

The place —the circumstances— all disappeared 
from»his eyes «beneath the dreadful yoke which 
already weighed upon his soul. That* woman to 
whom, in any. other moment, he would have ac- 
corded but a look of suspicion or of contempt, in- 
spired him, in that hour of trouble, with an un- 
reasonable, sincere, and unbounded respect. 

Carmen made a sign to the waiter, who ap- 
proached and who, immediately after, placed on the 
table two glasses of wine and a flagon of kirsch. 

.While Western remained, as it were, crushed 
under the double weight of his uneasiness and his 
happiness, Carmen poured some kirsch into two 
glasses. 

*' Let us drink," said she. 

Western took one of the glasses and emptied it at 
a draught. 

Carmen touched the other with her lip. 

The American immediately recovered himself, 
galvanised by that enormous dose of alcohol, and 
threw completely around him the look of a man 
wide awake. 

His eye suddenly flashed as it met the radiant 
smile of Carmen. 

" Ah ! yes— yes ! You are beautiful ! " he said, 
clasping both his hands together. 

The young woman again half-filled his glass. 
Western drank again. 

" Where are we ? " he inquired. ** There is a 
Cherokee Indian — and there are half-naked women 
who pass in a cloud. Who are these women? 
Why has not that Indian retained the head-dress of 
his people ? " 
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At the word Cherekee, tho savage bad slightly 
started. 

"These women," replied Carmen, "belong to 
those who pay for them.** 

" And you ? '* said Western, quite low. 

The noble brow of Carmen was covered with a 
transient blush. She bent down her head for a mo- 
ment sorrowfully and slowly. 

*' I am like these women," she murmured. 

The eyes of the American glistened. 

" So much the better," he cried vrlth fiery ardour 
and hot passion. " I am rich ; I will give you my 
fortune, and *' 

"It is far away; your fortune!" interrupted 
Carmen. 

"It is here ! " repUed Western, striking himself 
on the left side of his breast. 

The lid of the young woman drew the curtain of 
its long lashes over the magnetic spark which sud- 
denly lighted up her eye. 

She made a sign a second time to the waiter, who 
Immediately drew near. 

"The cabinet!" said she rapidly, and in a lowToice. 



"Engaged!" replied the waiter. 

A gesture of violent disappointment escaped 
Carmen, who resumed without raising her voice. 

" No other chamber ? " 

" The cellar is not a hotel," repUed the waiter. 

Carmen stamped her foot. 

At this mark of anger, the American, who spoke ' 
French with difficulty, and had not understood any- 
thing in that short colloquy, was more irritated than | 
Carmen herself. 

He threatened to give the waiter a thrashing ; j 
and, turning to the young woman : 

"What they refuse you, can one purchase f " h« 
asked. 

" Not here," replied Carmen, resuming her smile. 
" What I want is not here." ! 

" Where can it be found ? " said Western, rising 
quickly. i 

Carmen followed his example, and leant again on I 
his arm. j 

" We will seek it— together,*' she replied softly, j 

Western threw his scot upon the table, and with , 
Carmen proceeded towards the door. ( 
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Scarcely bad they gone tbn»e i tepi in that direc- 
tion before a ibout of Toicet absolutely superhuman 
resounded from the top of the stairJBtie and de- 
scended with a roar into the room. 

The conYersation ceased* The orchestra stopped. 

The savage threw around him seared looks. 

"Hoi The cellar there! Ho!" «ied a Toiee 
without. 

"Ohi!" replied fhtfply tome OM «p to mischief 
of all kinds. 

*< The mister of the babitatioiif " 

The mao seized it the eonnter threw Us ni^n 
oTer his slcere and bonaded to the bottom of the 
staircase. 

"Mon8ieiir,''be said, •'here I am;here!'' 

The thundering Toice resumed : 

*" Have you room bdow for a melon ? " 

«For a melon, monsieur ? " 

" Sarage, for a melon and for an owl." 

The master, stupefied, turned round to the as- 
sembly as if to ask the meaning of the enigma. 

The answer he got was a loud peal of laughter. 

" Answer, if you please ! " cried the roaring rolce. 
'* There is, also, a turkey-cock." 

** Come down, you mischieToos wag \ " eidaimed 
the irritated seller of lemonade. 

'^ A turkey-cock, a bear, and a tench," pursued 
the voice. 

"Insolent!" 

*• And their wives, savage ! " 

The whole cellar began clapping their hands and 
crying " bravo ! " 

There was then heard a numerous troop enough 
coming down the staircase blusteringly, but me- 
thodically, and singing in fall chorus the air in rogue 
among the hand-organs : "Paris at five o*clochin the 
evening.** 

This unusual noise seemed to produce a pow- 
erM effect on the savage. He began at first by 
redoubling the prodigious activity of his movements. 
Under the swift rolling of his a|^e drumsticks, the 
drams sounded all at once, throwing about the 
cellar their deafening concord. Then the sound 
gradually died away ; and the relaxed drumsticks 
softly grazed the parchment. 

The old man at length bent down his head ; and 
his hands fell by the side of his body. 

After some seconds of complete immobility, he 
rose slowly, and assumed a posture full of emphatic 
dignity. 

** I have heard the voice of a Yankee," said he, 
with a guttural accent, and stretching out his arms 
to impose silence. '^ Let the Yankee listen to me, 
I am going to tell him what I have done for his 
people." 

"Silence! silence!" cried several regular fre- 
quenters of the place. "Here is the great Chief 
who is going to relate to us the Iroquois history of 
La Fayette and of his white horse." 

The singing troop continued descending the stair- 
case beating time to their steps^ 

Western had turned towards the Indian, and was 
contemplating him with curiosity. 
' The savage colitinued with a whimsical accent : 

"We left the great country of the Pale-Facea 
tipon canoes which seemed like villages. We were 
thousands of young men : and I was their great 
Chief. There were many of them of a snow colour. 
Hfy blood was white then ; but do not say so ; for tho 
Red-Skins would not call mc their father. It is a 



lie ! Can the Great Spirit himself ordain that he eaa 
be other than a Cherokee who was born on the 
borders of the Lakes ? " 

There arose at this moment in the cellar a 
tumult of mingled applause and laughter. The 
voice of the old ms*i died away, drowned by thif 
sudden thunder, und he fell back exhausted npos 
his stool. 

It was our five lingers and thehr wives who bi4 
got to the bottom of Uie itaircise, stiggeiing, ihont- 
ing,— mid-drunk. 

The sailor walked it the head of them, with an 
immense speikhig-trumpet^ which he hid Intro* 
duced into the gullet of the tench to produce those 
roarings which we hive described. 

Scircely hid they entered before they formed 
themselves intoa dx^e, and shout ed a voeiferoiu 
pot pcurri. 

The melon sang with an incompanble f olnbiUty 
1 famous French air. i 

The bear growled in chureh musics tU by him- 
self, a chorus from La Vestale. I 

The turkey-cock declaimed the recital of The- 
nmenes. | 

The owl iutrodocsd into the ehorns lugubrious \ 
hootings. 

The tench roared throngh Us speakhagwtrumpet : — 
**Ah! I*UteUittoyon,Ma]Bma." 

This frightful bass was supported by the five 
women with a horrible alto, formed of five dis- 
cordant drs. 

It was murderous, terrible, sublime. 

The savage, dismayed, stopped up his ears. 

This circle of performers were in front of the 
stiircase. Carmen and the American, who had 
been stopped for a moment by the excitement oc- 
casioned by the arrival of our masquers, wished to 
open a passage, but the tench perceived Western, 
and immediately stopped in his song. 

" Silence every where ! " he cried through his 
speaking-trumpet. 

Every one was silent except the turkey-cock, who 
thought that he might just as well add to the reel- 
tal of Theramenes this renuu*kable hexameter : 
•*Onr JosC'pln would speak, hear JosCpin ! " 

Jos^pin got on the table. 

" Close your ranks there," said he. " I perceive 
the islander who hurt me in tho garden." 

" Are we to believe our eyes ? " said the turkey- 
cock. 

"^e has made a conquest," added the melon. " It 
is with Carmen, the beautiful Andalusian who 
dances the fandango in the dirt upon the Boulevard 
du Temple." 

" Let us eat that stranger ! ** advised the owl in 
a sorrowful tone of voice. 

" Let us can7 him in triumph ! " 

"Let us ravish his Helen." 

Carmen witnessed this scene with a visible uneasi- 
ness. Her lips were convulsively pressed together, 
her brows corrugated, her look bold and severe. 

" They are going to attack you," she said in a low 
tone to Western. " You are strong ; thoy are drunk. 
Make a gap in that crowd. I wUl follow you." 

Western had not understood a word of the collo- 
quy of the masquers ; but they were preventing his 
progress, and the alcohol was burning in his head. 
He shut his fists, and spring forward in i deter* 
mined manner. 
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The melon roUed, (rom the effect of a blow in 
lilt stomMb, between the lege of the spectators, the 
tarkeynsook fell, and the owl did not meet with a 
better fortune^ 

The gap wa9 made, 

<*Jo86piinl to the rescue!** cried the tench, 
through bis speaking trampet. "Glasses! Bottles! 
XjBOck down the * God-damn I ' *' 

Western had passed beyond the last tables. 

A fisgon whistled by his ear, and was smashed 
into pleoei against the wall ; a beer glass stmolL 
Um at the same instant on the nape of his neck. 

He tamed round: a bottle struck him on the 
forehead. 

** To your pieces !— Fire ! fire ! " bawled Jos^pin. 

Western, furious, seised a pitcher of beer on the 
neighbouring table and hurled it into the midst of 
his adversaries. 

A terrible fray then ensued. 

One of the ladiet of the party, who was masked 
as an oysier woman, bore in her sleere, instead of 
the notched knife used, a charming poniard skil- 
fully carved. 

This was the companion of the bear. 

In the affray, the bear had received in his breast 
one of those violent blows of the fist that one knows 
how to give at Boston as well as on the banks of 
the Thames. 

Maddened by rage and wine, the bear snatched 
the poniard from the oyster woman and struck 
Western with it on his breast. 

Western staggered. 

But a hand of iron which had turned aside the 
direction of the blow, closed upon the fingers of the 
bear, and snatched the poniard from him. 

Carmen-*it was she— placed at the same time her 
beautiful mouth to the ear of the American and 
said to him : 

"Come,— I wish it." 

He looked at her, and his anger fell. 

Carmen led him away rapidly. They disappeared 
at the turning of , the staircase. 

A long cry of victory followed them. 

** X threw a goblet with a hand of eare. 
And made a grievooi wound— no matter where," 

*-«vid the turkey-cock, approaching the staircase ; 
"for here '8 the blood." 

"A sea of blood," added the owl. "We are 
avenged." 

" Let us return thanks to the gods,'* concluded 
Jos^pin, " and take our coffee." 

The bear kept the hand open which had held the 
poniard. He remained motionless, and seemed to 
have but a vague knowledge of what he had just 
done. 

Carmen supported Western, stunned and bleed- 
ing, and made him go out by the passage that leads 
into the Rue de Beaujolais. Fx-om this street she 
passed into the Rue de Valois. 

She drew from her pocket a mask with which 
she covered her face, and made Western enter one 
of tho • nameless, damp, sombre, winding, and de* 
sorted alleys which run into the Rue Neuv»4es- 
Bons-Enfants. 

Over the door of this passage there was a little 
transparent lamp where these words were read : 

" HOTEL OP THE SAVAGE, FURNISHED. 
BEDS FOR THE NIGHT.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB SEVEN CARDINAL 8IK8. 



Trb History of the greatness and fall of the Palaif- 
Royal presents a very sad moral, namely,— -that 
vice and shame are the composts particularly ne- 
cessary for the flourishing growth of commerce. 

This may pass for a paradox ; but nobody would 
be happier than ourselves to gather proofs to the 
contrary ; but such are the facts. One must close 
one's eyes, or bend, however averse to it he may be, 
to their inflexible logic. 

At the most, one only has the resource to say 
that the Palais-Royal is an exceptionable and cursed 
place, which gives a fatal hospitality to infamy, a 
nest which is warmed and maintained by vice, and 
a wicked bazaar, for the prosperity of which de- 
bauchery and orgies are necessary. 

Before and during the emph*e, even under the 
Restoration, the Palais-Royal was in all its glory. 
Commercial fortunes were there made with a ro- 
mantic rapidity. It was a mercantile Paradise, 
where by night as well as by day, gold flowed with- 
out relaxation in happy and heavy showers of louis, 
roubles, guineas, rupees, pagodas, florins, ducats, 
doubloons, dollars, sequins, piastres, and crusades, 
for under its brilliant galleries passed incessantly 
the representatives of every country and samples 
of every race. Its echoes knew every language in 
the world. From every point of the compass ren- 
dezvous were appointed there ; and the Dutchman 
meeting the American at the Cape of Good Hope, 
at Calcutta, or in Cochin China, invited him to dine 
at Vgfour's. 

One may assert that the Palais-Royal was the 
Cosmopolite Forum. It belonged to France as 
well as to Paris, and to the whole world as well as 
to France. 

London preferred it to its magnificent parks, 
St Petersburg to the quays of its white Newa, 
Madrid to its Prado, Naples to its azure seas, and 
Constantinople to the fair strand of the Bosphorus'! 
Vienna, Amsterdam, Berlin, and Stockholm pro- 
cured from it their coats and shoes. New York got 
its gloves there for its dandies of the counter ; and 
St Domingo purchased there pinchbeck gewgaws 
for its black-fisced Marquisses. 

The Palais>Royal, at that epoch, was a kind of 
fortress, around which vice, taken in its largest and 
most generic meaning, had concentrated the artil- 
lery of its seductions. Nothing there was wanting. 
It was the unique and chosen centre of gilded pros- 
titution. From one end to the other of its wooded 
double gallery, courtezans disguised as shopkeepers 
sat enthroned in their cages by day, exposed to the 
gaze of all, and jealously rivalling each other in 
lascivious postures and exciting ogles. At every 
twenty steps in its stone galleries opened the dirty 
door of a haunt of women. 

One became a millionaire in presiding over these 
impure dormitories ; and we know a woman of pro* 
perty who purchased her manor, her forests, her 
park, her fishpond, and the seat of honour on tho 
bench in the manor court of her parish by means 
of the legitimate benefits of a low-priced seraglio ' 
which she conducted honestly. A house in Paris | 
and a ch&teau in Picardy— such is the reward of a ! 
long life of toil, during which Madame * * * * feiMM^ 'v 
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aHwoft how to deterve, (u she once expressed it on 
her cards) the eonjUUnu of lovers. 

And these haunts,— as we have said in preced- 
ing chapters— were excellently supplied with pro- 
Tisions. By means of a system of travelling agents 
of hoth sexes who embraced the whole extent of 
France, the most beautiful maids of the French 
proTinces were instructed upon the spot, seduced, 
and dispatched to the <idminutration. These were 
fine dealinga; and Parisian misery did the rest. 
There were, certainly, more pretty creatures in the 
FalaisoRoyal and its precincts than in all the rest of 
the kingdom. 

Besides these amorous seductions, there were 
those of play. There Ararice had almost as many 
altars as Venus ; and a thousand establishments 
dedicated to gourmandising opened their doors, 
offering a temporary refuge to luxury, and eminently 
fitted to calm the regrets of those who had lost at 
roulette, as well as to ease the well-filled and 
swollen pockets of those who had won at trente et 
quarante. 

It was a marrellous and complete organisation, 
liove was subservient to play; play paid lore; and 
lore and play resorted to orgies, which did them a 
similar favour in return. You would have met no 
where else, among the low instincts of men, such 
a touching reciprocity of obliging offices. 

Sometimes, the same house included in its single 
enclosure the three different specialities of the 
Palais-Royal. 

There was drinking on the basement ; there was 
playing on the first floor ; dancing on the second ; 
and on the third blind drunkenness lay stretched 
at full length on some sofa. 

Was it not irresistible? Can any one bo as- 
tonished after that, that the English lord lived in 
skin and bone in that age of gold, and that the 
Russian Prince was there a verity ? 

There was No. 154, where they lost their bank- 
notes in tolerable company. No. 154 was the fashion- 
able saloon, which only compromised itself by halves. 
There the sharpers were titled, and the croupiers 
had the air of gentlemen. 

But every body is not a member of the Parlia- 
ment of England, nor a lord of peasant-slaves in the 
Ukraine. 

Provincial folks and good common people went 
a little farther, to No. 129, a decent dwelling, a 
convenient hell where the company was more 
miscellaneous. 

The lowest orders resorted to No. 113, where the 
blacklegs had begun to wear moustaches, and where 
the banker smoked his dgar and the tailor his 
pipe. This No. 113 had a colossal reputation at 
Fontoise and also at B^ziers. This was the place 
that the fiery tale writers of the romantic era chose 
as the type of a house of play ; and we have still 
a chilly sensation in thinking of the half-hundred 
epileptic pages that we have read somewhere on 
the subject. 

Finally, to close the scale, there was No. 9, quite 
close to the illustrious Caf^ des Mille-Colonnes,— 
No. 9, a kind of blackguard Frascati, where the 
women were admitted, and what women ! 

No. 9 energetically resented the neighbourhood of 
that strange and unheard-of ball which the bold 
flash language of its constant frequenters sumamed 
he Pince.— There drinking went forward.— Under 
tb« tables covered with gold were hidden many 



boots worn down at the heels ; many seedy coats, 
buttoned up to the chin, and, as it were, striving 
to conceal the outrageous antiquity of shirts that 
were enemies to the wash-tub. — The dandies of the 
place had gaudy under-waistcoats, cravats of gor- 
geous colours, and hands in half mourning. 

Judith, the great Jewess, the Q^een of Sheba, bm 
she was called, was for a long time the lioness of 
No. 9. She placed with Rothschild, her brother in 
religion, the money which Christians got for her. 
There also was seen Olga, the Muscovite, still 
young, and still fond and foolish, though she had 
been ten years before the Mistress of Platoff, the 
Hetman of the Cossacks. 

These two beautiful persons indulged in unbridled 
passions with the students in civil law, and such 
tradespeople as money lenders. 

Was there wanting a last limit to this damnable 
progression ? 

We can descend still lower, lower than La Mon- 
tansier, than Le Pince, than the cellar of the Hotel 
du Sauvage, or Des Aveugles ! 

We have to go only one step out of the enclosure, 
and we find, on one side, the Hotel d'Angleterre, a 
hideous receptacle where misery and theft held 
their festivals; and, on the other, the subterranean 
dwellings in the Rues de Valois and Beaujolals, 
foul and unclean as long as no pencil will have the 
boldness to paint them in detail, — cellars where 
bare-breasted bandits play among themselves, with 
dirty cards, for a few stolen pieces of six liards, 
whilst around them pursy and bloated syrens, lep- 
rous invalids of infamy, offered to them their 
repulsive caresses. 

We have said that there was something there 
adapted for every taste and for every purse. 
Those were good times. 

Tobacconists wedded Russian noblewomen ; the 
proprietors of caf6s increased their yearly income ; 
shoe-blacks became eligible, and paste-jewellers 
married their daughters to deputies. 

Who would recognise, alas ! in this poetical pic- 
ture those sad galleries, pregnant with bankrupts 
where promenade, every evening, some odd provin- 
cial people, behind the fashion by half a century? 
Those good folks Wander by the gratings, looking 
for the crowd, for the enjoyments, for the Palals- 
RoyaL What do they find ? Silence and solitude. 

Here and there, the gaze is still dazzled by the 
gildings of some brilliant shop, whose book of sale 
does not stretch to more than a leaf a month. 

The Caf6 Lemblin, that blustering asylum of the 
liberals of the Restoration, flourishes in lewdness ; 
the Caf6 Valois, the general quarter of the wicked 
heads of the ultra party is dead — dead before 
Chodmc-Duclos ? The enchantresses of the garden 
have fled, driven away by the whip of the police. 
Roulette, craps and trente et quarante have fallen 
beneath a vote of the Chamber of Deputies. There 
is nothing left, except all that is sad and cliilly, old 
men sitting on stone benches and limping cascades. 
The gallery of Orleans alone, which was not in 
existence at the time of which we are writing, has 
preserved a breath of life ; there snuff-boxes, tooth- 
brushes, and small obscene books are sold ; and 
there still, at times, the folk of P6z^nas and of 
Brives la Gaillarde hold their meetings. 

What then has been the cause of all this lament- 
able ruin ? 
The Police and the Law in the name of Morality. 
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That place lived on vice. Vice fattened it and 
made it beantiful. Shame was its prosperity ; de- 
bancheryits condition of existence. There was 
nothing in it that was not faulty, bad, and corrupted. 
You might have turned up its foundations without 
finding there one generous or noble atom. Patriot- 
ism itself, that virtue so vivacious, which is found 
even at the bottom of the most abandoned hearts, 
was unknown to it. Only recall to mind how the 
apogee of its greatness was gained during the stay of 
foreigners in Paris. Do but remember how the Inva* 
fiion was good for it, and how it greeted the entrance 
of the Cossacks into the French capital with one 
long cry of mirth and gladness. Do but recollect 
how it sent its thousand courtezans to slumber, 
drunk vrith wine and joy, at the feet of the conquer- 
ing enemy ! 

And it is this filthy place, unique in its kind, that 
you have wished to treat in an ordinary manner ! 
You have taken from it its gamblings, its haunts, 
its audacious prostitution, its Babylonian myste- 
ries, its ignominy. 

But all that was its soul. Now behold! it is 
dead. Tou have assassinated it. 

We do not hesitate to assert that the police and 
the law have clubbed together to run it down to 
nothingness, to extinguish and annihilate it, and 
perhaps to do something worse. That great cut of 
the sword in the mud has done more harm than 
good; and if circumstances required the represent- 
ation of some virtuous comedy, one might have 
selected the fable virith more good humour. 

Much better would it have been to have left alone 
that audacious agglomeration of every vice concen- 
trated in one single point, than to scatter them 
fatally abroad with the hypocritical veil with which 
they were covered. The Palais-Royal held its ne- 
cessary place in the equilibrium of the great city. 
There was, thanks to it ! in Paris, a place whence 
terrified mothers could warn their children, and 
keep them away from it, a well-known and famous 
gulf, an abyss on the brink of which a standard, in 
a kind of manner, had been placed. But now the 
sink is nowhere-H>r, rather, is it not every where ? 

The infamous door resembles the honest thres- 
hold. 

The tennis court usurps the appearance of the 
reunion of a family. The courtezan draws across 
her neck a silk capuchin, and calls herself a lorette.* 

Indeed, if it was not possible to fill up the ditch, 
where was the use of taking away the palings ? 

Morality is, assuredly, a well-sounding word, and 
which has its effect in a political harangue. But it 
is in vain that we seek here the thing under the 
word. The care which now occupies us is double. 
It shuts up gaming-houses which it has pretended 
to have destroyed ; and softly pushes away with the 
back of the hand prostitution to estoblish it a little 
farther off. 

As to this, to wit, Morality, — that great rule of 
humanity, — ^is it bounded to the limits of a square 

« As this may not be intelUgible to many English 
readers, it is necessiry to inform them that in Paris there 
are three kinds of courtezans, the Sirdnes, the Sylphides, 
and the Lorettes. The latter class are so called from in- 
habiting the Chansse^ D*Antin, in the neighboorhood of 
the Chapel of N5tre Dame de LoretUt and for being no- 
torions for a dress as gandy and snperb as the architec- 
ture of the Chapel is splendid and meretricious; as is 
also the whole style of the estabUtiunent, even to the 
robes of the priests.— rran«{ator. 



of stones? Puritans, who proudly cleanse the 
Palais-Royal, why do you let the dirt heap itself up 
in the Boulevards ? Logicians, do you not know that 
in a conflagration impossible to extinguish, the way 
you must act with a fire is to concentrate it, to 
isolate it, to bind it up, as it were ? Why, instead 
of that, seeing some house burning, have you driven 
away the fire upon the neighbouring houses which 
were sound and uninjured ? 

Morality ! — ^but morality has nothing to do in these 
removals of vice which takes leave of the Palais- 
Royal to contract a lease a little farther off. Besides, 
morality is absolute, and knows no middle terms. 
Why speak of morality when the question is about a 
defective parade ? 

For so much noise, have we not seen a grand 
result. They have purified the Palais-Royal, in 
order that mothers may take their daughter! 
thither, without exposing them to elbow shame. 
And the mothers, ungrateful, walk with their 
daughters elsewhere, and they walk willingly upon 
the pavement inundated with light where proscribed 
shame has found refuge. 

Let games remain. Upon that question, it is said 
that the public voice has been a long time pro- 
nounced. The law by which the government deprived 
itself of an immense revenue, deduced from the 
facilities offered to dangerous passions, was received 
with universal applause. 

Really that law had a victorious appearance of 
morality. 

But definitively what has that law done ? It has 
sent to Baden and to Hamburgh the Farmer-Gene- 
ral of Games who has left roulette behind him. 

Roulette remains with us, — roulette, craps, and 
also trente et quarante. We i*uin ourselves at 
home. Only M. Benazet and the English are in 
Germany. 

No one is ignorant that in Paris there is an enor- 
mous quantity of private houses of play. Every one 
knows vaguely two or three of them. Many pre- 
tend that there are some of them tolerated by a 
mysterious privilege. 

This is a secret ; and we have no curiosity to pry 
into it. It is enough for us to know for a certainty 
that the old games are replaced by a tenfold num< 
ber of private gambling-houses, which under the 
name of assemblies, of clubs, of societies, or of any 
other denomination, open, towards evening, their 
wicked doors, for the admission of poor mechanics, 
students, and youths. 

At the least, roulette authorised by government 
only fleeced men of age. 

And then, in houses opened publicly, every thing 
was done in the face of day; whilst, in these ob- 
scure committees, held by folks notoriously at War 
with the law, what possibility is there of exer- 
cising any control ? 

In the Palais-Royal and at Frascati, passports 
were required. It is true that it was a very preca- 
rious guarantee; but that guarantee, weak as it 
was, how can it exist in those ostensible tables- 
dTidte abounding in Paris, where charming women 
do the honours of a sumptuous dinner, which is the 
prelude to the sharpings of the evening? There 
are no longer there hired inspectors; there are 
only dupes without suspicion, and rogues by profes- 
sion, avaricious, skilful, and intrepid. 

It will be told us this is the business of the police. 
It is true. But it is not fair towards the m|H 
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tliAt there should be any thing in thU state. Also, 
the bnsiness of the police are the scarps of tht 
4itehes in Paris, so deeply cut down that they in- 
dnoe prudent folks to look over their wills carefully 
when they are forced to go out after nightfall. 

To resume. We look upon the direct results of 
tlM purification of the Palais-Royal to be partly 
unfortunate and partly of no good whatever. But 
one cannot without injustice deny the Influence 
•streised by the gradual decentralization which has 
botn Its consequence, over the precincts of that old 
dty of vice. Those precincts are ignoble now-a- 
days, they were hideous twenty years ago. 

That influence advanced in radiating in Paris to a 
certain depth, surrounding the Palais-Royal with a 
sombre halo which educed as much as ever its 
dubious splendour. To the westward therewere the 
Rues du Rempart, Jeannisson, and Traversi^re, as 
well as those winding passages which lead to the 
Carrefour des Moineanx. In turning to the south- 
ward, one encountered the Rues de Valois, Batave, 
iad Saint Thomas de Louvre; then those four 
polluted lanes which run parallel to the Rue Saint- 
Honot^ to the rubbish which lies about the Louvre. 
From one end to the other of these four streets, 
there was seen a long string of lamps announcing 
to people of all kinds that they would there get an 
asylum for the night. 

To the eastward the Cour des Fontaines gave 
entrance to the famous Cour Montesquieu, where 
there was a cellar similar to that of the Hotel du 
i Satvage. The Cour Montesquieu has not yet en- 
tirely lost the character which it then had. One 
can form an idea of it by visiting the Passage de la 
Pompe and the access to the Hotel d'Ath^nes. 

As to the Cour des Fontaines, it has undergone 
the fate of the Palais-Royal, to which it is an annexa- 
tion. One does not now see there, as once, that tribe 
of dealers in pins, buckles, and sashes which en- 
eumbered the fagade of the Caf6 Boudignot. It 
terred as a kind of centre to the thousand varieties 
of sharpers who shared among themselves the plun- 
derings of the garden and the galleries. 

To the eastward again, in going up towards the 
north, yon found the Rue des Bons-Enfants which 
was ten times darker and worse frequented than 
now ; at the back of the bank, it was full of bad 
bouses to overflowing; and, finally, it was inundated 
by those damp eouhin, which from the Rue Neuve- 
des-Bons-Enfants descended to the Bacchanalian 
cellars of the Rue de Valois. 

All these narrow, and scarcely passable streets, 
were encumbered with a population poor, lazy and 
given np to all kinds of excesses. There were no 
shops in them, but only cabarets incessantly suc- 
ceeding cabarets, with their line interrupted only to 
give place to some blind alley leading to a houl 
garni or a suspected house. 

It was the inexhaustible nursery whence was re* 
crnited the army of malefactors which , day and 
night, kept in awe the Palais-Royal and its avenues. 
Bvery one of the foul taverns which opened their 
doors, covered with thick curtains, into the streets, 
was the general quarter of some band of thieves of 
both sexes who went in search of portfolios and 
watches in crowds, disdaining not to commit the 
worst sins, and living on the divided profits of theft 
and infamy. 
I The outsido, as one sees, resembled much the 
I inside, and the more so as one was the hospital of 



refuge of the other. Besides these unfortunate 
people, born In the mhre of the cut-throat place that 
we have Just mentioned, there were decayed rakes, 
ruined gamesters, and brilliant sharpers unmasked 
and rejected by their equals in rags. One fell from 
the garden into the street ; and there is a tradition 
of the galleries which relates that that fat man in 
the long great coat, who, posted under the door in 
the Rue Beaujolais, stops passengers to offer them, 
in a low voice, the nameless objects of his mysterious 
commerce, was once a banker worth a million 
francs, all of which he cruelly lost at roulette. 

As to women, fortune did not meddle much with 
their affairs. Their future was certain. Old age 
was alone able to place them in reversed circum- 
stances. When no Englishman took into his head 
the capricious whim of making them ladies, they 
leapt over some fine day the enclosure where shame 
was crowned with flowers, and passing, with their 
heads hanging down, the Rue Saint Honor6, went 
to die in some hole, martyrs to the infinite miseries 
in which debauchery always terminates. 

Among all these streets almost exclusively in- 
habited by the scum of the Parisian population, 
and composing that dark labyrinth which we have 
called the precincts of the Palais-Royal, the Rno 
Neuvenles-Bons-Enfants was distinguished by a phy- 
siognomy that was half honest. It should be said 
that it was held in respect, to a certain extent, by 
the private sentinels of the bank of France. It 
would not have done, however, to have placed blind 
confidence in it. The houses of that street have a 
double face; and with the two storeys below its pave- 
ment,— that is to say, with the cellars of the Ru6 
de Valois— God knows that the private sentinels of 
the bank had nothing to do ! 

There was in this street two or three houses of 
bad reputation and much in vogue with the gallants 
of these ladies. Nothing there meddled with orgies. 
Drunkenness there had the right of asylum, and 
there saw itself treated with the consideration duo 
to the livelihood of the house* 

The rooms of these houses had no pretensions to 
luxury, but they were very far, however, from 
breathing that repulsive misery of the logt d la 
nuit* of the Rue Froidmanteau, of the Rue de la 
Biblioth^ue, and others at the back of the Louvre. 
These rooms were much like those of good pro- 
vincial inns. One must have passed a night there 
to know exactly what they were. 

We are about to write of a night embellished by 
the favourite and dear trilogy of M. Scribe:— wine, 
play and women. | 

It was at the door of one of these houses that we 
left Carmen and the American, Western. 

The master of the establishment who let out to 
hire dearly enough the services of the genuine or 
fictitious Indian to the seller of lemonade of the 
Cavern, had placed his house under the ansplcet of 
his old pupil, and had baptized it— 



** THE HOTEL OF THE SAVAOB. " 

In this hotel, which bore hie name, the SATftge 
bad a black hole and a truckle bed. 

From the side of the Rue de Valois, one ascended 
to the principal door of the Hotel by a stone stair- 
case, muddy and slippery, which served, at the same 
time, as a passage to gain the Rue des Bons-Enfants. 



» House, where a bed is procured for the night. 
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WMtern bad bis face covered with blood, and 
bore numerous marks of the recent fray ; Carmen 
made him enter, bowever, witbout besitation. 

Tbe mlttrtts of the Hotel, a woman brought up 
in a superior manner, not to notice any thing, re* 
oeiTed them with smiles. 

** A chamber for Monsieur and Madame ! " she 
^ed out, ringing be r bell. 

A waiter appeared, balding a key in one band 
and a taper in tbe other. 



CHAPTER ▼. 
TBI A00N7 OP A BAOB. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening. Tbe 
garden of tbe Palais-Royal was beginning to empty 
slowly. Enjoyment had lost somewhat of its fervour. 
People were getting tired. 

It was eold. The masquers, at the end of the 
rhymed invectives, sought a refuge in the caf!(s, 
where punch gave tone again to their hoarse voices; 
while the provincial folks, faithful lovers of the 
theatre, ran to witness the latter part of tbe French 
comedy. The thieves emptied, at the neighbouring 
receiver of stolen goods, their pockets, full of booty 
of all descriptions ; and the gamblers— those wan 
followers of fortune— one moment diverted from 
their purpose by the follies of the carnival, ascended 
by fours the staircases of houses of play. 

From these different departures there resulted 
in the garden a comparative silence. Those who 
remained, no longer deigned to applaud the actors 
of a low order, who prolonged their play beyond 
measure ; they passed by them, indifferent to their 
proceedings. The carnival of the open air was 
over till tbe morrow, when the descent of la Cour- 
tille would re-awaken its agony, and make it throw 
out in dying a last and more brilliant splendour. 

This was a moment of relief for the poor family 
assembled around the sick man in the Valois wing. 
I>uring three hours, the mingled noises of the gar- 
den and the streets had kept him in a state of ex- 
citement, which redoubled bis fever. He had just 
fallen asleep. 

He was a man from forty to forty-five years of 
age. His face, of a frightful leanness, presented, 
notwithstanding, some half-effaced traces of an ex- 
cessive haughtiness, tbe character of which was re- 
flected with energy upon the noble brow of tbe 
young man standing behind bis bed. This bed was 
composed of a single mattress pressed down by tbe 
constant weight of the sick man, and covered vrith 
a thick grey blanket. It bad no curtains. 

By tbe bedside, hanging against the damp wall, 
there was a holy water pot, enamelled, and of an 
antique shape. This little moveable piece of furni- 
ture contrasted singularly with the aspect of the 
naked chamber. This must have been some relic 
of the family. 

In tbe centre of some leaves worked on the 
enamel, and in a cartridge of delicate slopings, one 
saw an escutcheon surmounted by tbe oak-leaved 
coronet of ducal houses, and around which ran in 
festoons this chivalric motto : 

**QUE DIEU VEULT MAILLEPRE." 

All the rest of the family, except the young man 
and tbe peasant, profiting by the sleep of the in- 



valid, were round a small table on which were 
bread and cheese. 

The young girls ate greedily of tbe coarse foo4t 
which was served with parsimony. They were 
standing, because there were in the chamber but 
two seats, which were occupied by the two ladies. 

The younger of these ladies could not have been 
more than thirty-five years of age. Her features, 
full of softness and dignity, bore tbe impress of 
cruel sufferings. Grief had dug a blueish circle 
under her large eyes, the look of which was, how* 
ever, full of calmness and piety, in spite of the 
sorrowful and desolate expression of her oounten* 
anee. She did not eat. 

The other lady was, at least, seventy years old. 
Seated upon her straw arm-chair in a stiff and up« 
right position, she carried tbe bread and cheese to 
her mouth with tbe air of a queen, and proudly 
offered her glass to be filled with water by the 
peasant, who was standing respectfully behind her. 

The chamber had no other furniture but the table, 
tbe two seats, and the bed. A single candle half* 
lighted the room, leaving in the dark the peasant, 
the young man, and the invalid, as well as tbe 
gloomy walls, which were covered with a paper in 
shreds, and concentrating its melancholy rays upon 
the five females who were assembled around the 
Uble. 

The famished appearance of the three poor young 
girls, whose graceful countenances preserved traces 
of tears ; the depressed sorrowfulness of the mother, 
and the haughty stiffness of the old lady sitting 
superb and proud in the midst of this perfect misery 
— all this formed a strange picture, moving, on one 
hand, and on the other austere, and which asi^umed 
an aspect of profound desolation as the mind re- 
verted to the truckle-bed and the man lying on it 
in agony. 

And this scene was in the Palais Royal, on the 
evening of Shrove Tuesday, not far from the crowded 
saloons of V6ry, and the Trois Fr^res Provensauz 
above galleries inundated with light. 

A nd truly, it was not on this occasion as it is in 
melodramas, in which one sees lords rioting, whilst 
their innocent vassals are dying from hunger at the 
gates of their castles. The medal was reversed. 
Out of doors the people, drunk, were singing, 
laughing, and drinking; in-doors the remnants of a 
lordly race were cold, and sharing among themselves, 
a last piece of bread. 

The old lady was the Dowager Duchess of Mall- 
lepr6. 

The others were the Marquis de Mailleprfi, her 
son, who had never assumed the hereditary title, 
because the death of tbe last duke bad never been 
lawfully proved ; the marchioness, her son's wife ; 
Gaston de Maillepr6, her grandson ; and lastly, the 
three*J)emoiselles de Maillepr6,her grand-daughters. 

The peasant was named Jean Marie Biot, and 
came from Britany, where the Mailleprls had once 
possessed immense domains. 

Gaston was henceforth the only male heir of the 
oldest branch of Maillepr^Mailleprd. He was fifteen 
years of age. His elegant and manly form seemed 
already developed before his maturity. He was 
handsome ; but there was in his beauty a character 
of grave and pensive melancholy which gave him 
quite the air of a man. Misfortune had not injured 
his generous nature. His look had not the impetu* 
osity, and at the same tim*" the timidit'jQC y^^^W^Jba^ 
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wai a dreamer, and appeared cold. His broad brow, 
crowned with black hair, the thin curls of which 
fell behind, proudly proclaimed the soul of a gen- 
tleman ; but upon that brow of fifteen years, no 
longer smiled the careless joy of the spring of life. 
There was thought on that brow ; and his black 
eyebrows, with a firown upon them, defied the as- 
sault of sufi'ering. There was there but a faint 
reflex of the graces of youth ; what predominated 
was a noble, and almost austere strength of will. 

His limbs were strong, in spite of his hasty 
growth, but his chest, yet imperfectly developed, 
retreated slightly, and allowed the angles of his 
shoulders to protrude forward. This, together with 
the exeessire paleness of his cheeks, on the soft and 
prominent parts of which there was a rosy tint, was 
the only mark which could induce one to think there 
was any defect of health in that precocious puberty. 

The eldest of the young girls was a year older 
than Gaston. She was not like him. Her fea- 
tures, of a perfect regularity, seemed to have 
borrowed from the wrinkled cheek of the Dowager 
Duchess somewhat of its haughty dryness. She 
was, furthermore, the fayourite child of the old lady. 
She was called only MademoUeUe de Maillepr6. 

Her baptismal name was Bertha. 

The name of the second was Charlotte. She was 
less beautiful than Bertha, whose features would 
have irresistibly tempted the pencil of an artist, but 
she had more grace and charm. The whole of her 
countenance expressed a sprightly fortitude, — a 
courage full of gaiety. 

The third was still quite a girl. Never did Greuze 
or Lawrence give a glimpse of a more radiant and 
angel-like face. When you looked at her, all the 
miseries of the poor abode vanished. The innocent 
magic of her smile gave light to darkness and orna- 
ment to nudity. 

She was called Sainte. ' 

There - was no more bread upon the table. The 
Dowager Duchess washed her white and bony hands 
in an ewer of delf ware which was presented to her 
by the peasant. 

The glance of the Marchioness wandered from 
the empty table to her daughters, who were shivering 
from cold under the light calico of their gowns. A 
tear rolled down her cheeks. 

Sainte left her place and put her fair head on the 
bosom of her mother. 

" He will come," she said ; " yes, he will come." 

The Marchioness pressed her softly against her 
heart, and smiled amid her tears. 

The footfall of a man was heard on the steps of 
the staircase. 

Gaston listened. A painful anxiety dispelled the 
cloud on his brow. 

"Will God have pity upon us? "muttered the 
Marchioness. . 

The three young girls turned quickly towards the 
door. Hope beamed in all their faces, and Sainte 
said, clasping together her little hands : 

"How good is God! Itishe! Itishe!" 

The Dowager Duchess alone remained motionless 
and cold. 

As to Gaston, far from rejoicing, ^he raised his 
eyes to heaven, and crossed his arms on his breast, 
in that attitude which one instinctively takes on 
receiving a grievous shock. 

The door was struck by three sharp knocks. 
The Marchioness started and became pale. 



"I had forgotten!" thought she alond with an 
accent of terror. 

" Open, Jean Marie," said Gaston. 

" It is not yet he ! " sighed Sainte, who had taken 
refuge behind the seat of her mother. 

Jean Marie Biot advanced towards the door. 

There was a profound silence in the room. At 
the moment when the peasant turned the bolt, the 
voice of the Dowager Duchess was raised in an im- 
perious and solemn tone, ^ 

" Mademoisellede Maillepr^," said she, " why have 
you omitted to say grace ? ' ' 

Bertha had not time to answer. 

The door opened. 

An enormous butcher's dog sprang into the room, 
panting lustily, thrusting about his red nose, and 
rubbing his rough coat against the young girls, who 
were dumb with fear. 

" Be quiet. Bijou, bo quiet ! " said a voice outside, 
in a counter tenor. 

The dog placed himself upright in the centre of 
the room, and began wagging Ids tail as if to sainte 
his master on his entrance. 

This personage crossed the threshold. 

He was a little man of forty years and more, 
lean, angulous, and with a long neck between two 
sharp and large shoulders. ■ From whatever side 
you looked at him, the profiles of his face receded, 
and gave way to an Outrageously long nose of a 
pyramidal shape, and of a ridge glossy and, as it 
were, sharpened. Ho had no chin. His under Up 
was drawn back, and entirely covered by the upper 
one, which itself recoiled with modesty to go away 
fi*om the nostrils of that nose of which we have 
already described the triumphant form. On the 
light and on the left, his cheeks dwindled away from 
his nose with a similar complaisance. And, finally, 
his forehead, adorned with a fow hairs of a yellow 
hue, and partly grey, energetically fled back and 
became symmetrical with the absent cliin. 

The nose remained the only projecting feature in 
his face, and flanked by two round eyes, at the same 
time sleepy and malicious, like the eyes of a bird of 
prey when it is weary and roosting. 

The reader must not take this little man to be a 
common vulgar person. His name was M. Polype. 
He was nobody less than the principal tenant ot 
the three upper storeys of the house, which he 
rented from the family of Orleans, to underlet them 
furnished. 

He was, besides, a one-fourth proprietor of the 
celebrated cellar, in the Rue de Valois, where the 
Society des Frieoteurs assembled. 

He was, moreover, a sleeping-partner in that as> 
sociation of tradesmen in toys of gilded pasteboard, 
lubricious songs, and other infectious ventures that 
were hawked about at a low price in the avenues of 
the Palais-Royal. 

He was, furthermore, on a familiar footing witli 
the police, and, also, with the principal thieves 
who haunted the garden and the galleries of the 
Palais-Royal. 

Malicious persons said that he was a receiver of 
stolen goods ; his friends declared that he was only 
an usurer. But the fine feather in his wing, which 
nobody could deprive him of, was, that in addi- 
tion to his other industries, he was master (alter 
God J of the great Hotel du Sauvage, six storeys in 

I height, with five windows of frontage, and positively 
worth its weight in gold. 
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. " A rery good evening," said he, without a bow, 
and in a Toice that Lablache would have envied for 
its hollow, deep base tones. " Is the sick man any 

better ? It gives me groat pleasure Lie down, 

Bijou ! " 

The dog sat down, upright and attentive, with his 
eye fixed on the nose of his master. 

<< The siok man is no better. Monsieur," replied 
the Marchioness softly and sadly. 

" No ? " grumbled M. Polype. « You think not- 
Well, so much the worse ! — I am come for my little 
affiur." 

"Mademoiselle de Maillepr^," at this moment 
said the old lady, who preserved all the stiffness of 
her haughty attitude, " have I not asked you to say 
grace?" 

" Madame," stammered Bertha, " the presence of 
Monsieur " 

The Dowager^Duchess cast her eyes slowly round 
the room. 

" Whom then do you call Monsieur, Mademoiselle 
doMaillepr^?" she demanded. 

M. Polype took the chair which tho Marchioness 



in order to receive liim had just risen from, and in- 
stalled himself in it without any ceremony. 

« Does this good lady, then, always dote ? " said he. 
" Perhaps tho little lady is not accustomed to see 
respectable people ? I disconcert her. But this is 
not my business " 

"Mademoiselle," interrupted the old lady in a 
dry and commanding tone of voice, " must I order 
you?" 

" Fray, excuse me, Madame," muttered Bertha, 
respectfully kissing the hand of her grand-parent ; 
and standing up she said grace in Latin in a tremb- 
ling voice. 

" Amen / " replied at the end of the prayer the 
sonorous counter-tenor of M. Polype, who burst 
into a loud shout of laughter. 

The sick man groaned in his sleep, and moved 
about troubledly under his blanket. 

The pale face of Gaston came out of tne shade 
where it had been till then. His eye was fixed upon 
the laughing countenance of Polype, with a mingled 
expression of profound grief and menacing anger. 

Oaston, up to this moment, had ibtood aside. 
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•ilent) with his eye bont to the ground, aud making 
an effort to maintain his coolness. 

Bat, at the movement of the invalid which fol- 
lowed the shont of laughter of Folypo, Gaston 
foresaw that the sick man wonld soon awake again, 
and advanced a step towards the table. 

** Monsieur/' said he quite low and striving still to 
contain Unsel^ ** my father sleeps." 

Polype rtlMd bit eye upon him good humouredly. 

" Ah I here you are, my fine fellow,'' he cried out. 
*' I thought that I should have seen you at the Cafe 
Spectaek, ^ 1 ha 1 ha ! — ^my young gallant, at your 
age, I waft always with the fiur sex." 

** Silenee, Henaieur, for pity's sake I " interrupted 
Gaston. 

" As yen wish, young man. And now, to busi- 
ness— Biy ttaney.if you please." 

At this speech every one was silent. Tl|e Mar- 
chionesf bent down her head. Qaston, wheia pale 
brow was now seen in the shade, let his anpf Isll 
despondfaigly by his side. 

Amid tUa woumftil silence, thf oppressed breall^ 
ing of tlM taiv^Ud was distinctly liwu4. 

" My qumey," repeated 11 ViS;^ 

"Yoa diall be paid;. MeM^efV," mutteved the 
Marchi«pMe. 

The oM My %% |bl» i^oasewl^ 4iMm «nit el her 
pocket a magni^eent geM rnvM^tm wW^ ihe «nii« 
of MaUlepr6 ««a«keM «b (1^ tfJM ffened It 
leisurely, and a||ir paaste her IhuM «iY«r 1&« lid, as 
if to brighter wp the 4^te tnefr| «l the work 
upon itk took $o«i H Niv«R») ffv»l«|i of Spanish 
tobacco. 

The.iround ef«| $i 'Mfffm glitiesed. His nose 
moved, qii ^i^ifeia htaifactlvely^ eitf ike n ed. 

**! b^ve f»ny thai I fkaU bey^i^t'aaidhe. 
" Thai ie worih, at tke Ww|» twentHNe lonsit ;; and 
you qMBsl} «we me fonv kundred and iiTeitly-five 
franea. If a will take e# the een^baea.^ 

He wMmW leekfaig at Ikebox, whk4 WU^ bave 
been wmH^ hwk ^ UransaiMl te twalv* l^uadftd 
franeftr 91ki|)NMkt«ihadj)iiil9kicedft«9llietM# 

* Wovld yoi| 1^ vf0 pennisaln^ m^ g^ladyf "^ 

resumed Polype, whose counter-tenor vcAse assumed 
less terrible tones, and who attempted a smile in 
closing his fingers over the coveted snuff-box. 

" Who is this man ? " asked the Duchess. 

** A pleasant question ! " 

" Is it to me he is speaking ? " added the Bowager. 

" It looks like it," growled Polype, forall that, and 
lowering his eyes under the cold and haughty glance 
of the eld lady. 

" My mother, I beseech you," said the Marchioness 
cpiite low, ** do not irritate yourself." 

" Hold your tongue, my sonli wife, if you please. 
Dpes that man kpow who I am ? " 

** Some mad woman ! " again muttered Polype. 

The old lady suddenly drew herself up to het full 
height. Her dull eye had a superb twinkle. 

*' Hat off 1 " she exclaimed with vehemence. 

Polype uncovered his head with a mechanical 
gesture. 

'* Madame I madame ! * said the Marchioness 
touching the hand of her mother-in-law. ** Tout 
0on sleeps." 

fbe Puchess repelled her harshly. 

<* li^arve me to myielf, Madame,* she repBed. 

And then turning to the motlonlese head-tenant 
tbe Added:— 



" I am Bertlia do Droux, wife of John dc Maille- 
pr6, third Duke of Maillepr^, Marquis D'Avalon, 
Count de Fontroy and De Blessac Viscount de 
Nayc, Seigneur de Saint-Thomas-des-Dunes, de 
Kergas, and de Vesvre, Peer of France, Knight of 
royal orders. Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and Brigadier-General of the Armies of His Most 
Christian Majesty I " 

This said with emphasis aqd slowness, she turned 
her back and sat, cold and stiif. In her straw arm 
chair. 

Polype fenaiucd fcv a few seconds as if stunned. 

Then he bluntly replaced his hat on his head, and 
fixing it on with a sharp knock, said : 

"What more?" 

The old lady bad returned to her state of habitual 
insensibility. 

**%% that 1^19" resumed Polype, << Then— my 
mMnrfy If yep please." 

"* Y«n siMli have it. Monsieur," said the Marchio- 
ness, ** bi^l kavo fAOthor day or two of patience." 

''Another day et two," ironically echoed thehead- 
te^fiat^ '' upoj^ ^yword that's admirabm Have 
you neil bee^ %M that yo<ur first quarter expired 
yesterday. HIil lOi! faKkl it must be a long 
time belove I k««w Uwt title* are as good as rents i 
But when out H prineeist, and duchess, and eoun- 
tesa— and, zemiida f the devQ knows what besides— - 
one should pay tkets debts 1 It is now three months 
and a half since you first put me eff— three months 
(|nd a half aud two days. Bo yon think that the 
Honso of Monscignour, the Duke ftf Orleani^ would 
give me credit ?— me, who am not a dnk«,ka I ha ! 
nor a prince either — nor a count, netr * faafqnis, nor 
a baron,->nor a beggar, faith ! and wl^ dOM not 
take tobacco in a box worth a hundred ftltWles 1 " 

The little man grew more angry um aMtre he 
spoke, and made his formidable organ sound k>uder 
and louder the further he proceeded. £^ ffea relied, 
his nose, deprived of fonndatioi^ a^d ft^ feo boldly 
«n kM» faee, eaeUlated to the bieMk e| kli sonorous 



fhe m^vqitll maiMd lunfa). 

•<Moni|e^l mtmlH^ r Mid G4«taia, ''take care." 

•^Take eiML" «M Hi.. l«JPe, ttriking the table 
lustny with the palm «tf |))|hand; ''here's how I 
take care !— My money I my meney I " 

The butcher's dog sprang to his four feet at this 
sudden tumult, stretched out its neck, and barked. 

The sick man awoke with a start, raised himself 
painfully, and threw towards the lighted side of the 
room as anxious look. 

" Has he arrived ? " he asked. 

Hope, as well as the exhausting faintnesa esfosed 
by his fever, made his voice tremble. 

Gaston, whom a movement of irreslatible rage 
had precipitatwJ towards Polype, stopped and ri»- 
tumed to the bed. He took the hand ef his lather, 
which he kissed. LHtle Sainte glided behkid him, 
between the bed and the wall, and placed very seltly 
her pretty rosy lip on the otiier hand of the Invalid. 

''Be quiet. Bijou ! be quiet 1 " Said the head-ten- 
ant. " Ton are then awake, my peer Mend I " he 
added, addressing the Marquis. " God knows that 
there are many folks who make a pretence el being 
invalids, in order not to pay thehr debts. But I do 
Aiot aeeuse j&n of that. Yon, have, X admit» the air 
of a person dug out of his grave. Come, I do net 
wish io make a noise in the chamber ef a poor devil 
who is going off.— Good evening. Bnt> 
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iSM^iilS, mt ciglit t>^^<^k, I gtt« 7011 ^rftrning that 
t«^ iimi f>« tnhiM ottt. Th)6 <Bhaliiber is Ured/' 

^ Yd^ ^U not 'd6 \ht% tooiftrieitt?'' tiied tlie 
fiilttt^ldto^ butMlBg into «ob§. 

1?lye little mate looked At 1^ With tin aik* of ftsto- 
BnnnMiit* 

Who ^l t*«Tent te#, tot t^ lady?*' he 
asked. 

"-Tbu will harfe pity." 

« Pooh !--l)dh't kAow it.** 

* Yon know, inonsienr," fcaid Oaston, with the 
tternness bf a tii^n who exerts till h!» power to 
restrain his anger ; "yon know that We exp<ect every 
miniite ttioAey which Will pnt ih end to the nnjnst 
spoliation of whith we at^e the vlctitas ; and that the 
hour approaches when he who tails himself the 
Dnke de Maillepr^-Cottipans — ** 

« A worthy seigncnr ! " intermpted Polype de- 
t^tedly; "five hundred thousand litres rent. 
There 's quite a duke ! " 

Th\B sick rtan Seated himSelf Upright Va his bed. 

** A polttt)on/* he excli^ihed with effort, " a trai^ 
tor ! Oh, yes ! the hour approaches when the lAA 
bided of Maillepr^, Whfoh has never failed b^ore 
9od, Will haW) justice done to it by man. But this 
hbur is very slow in coming,'* he added quite 
l«w ; " and I fear that I shall not be here to hear it 
fcU-lke." 

" My father 1 my good ftther ! " murmured Sailnte^ 
who alone had heard these last words, and Who, 
Weeping, hid her fidr'>faiaired head upon the coverlid. 

" We ftsk you one day's delay,*' said the Marehio- 
neSS Buppllcatingly ; " otaly one day I " 

** Not ah hour, my good lady." 

*«The man Whom we expect cannot keep UB 
waiting longer." 

" So much the beMet for you. As to me, I have 
tnj little reasons for not waiting at all. If I turn 
ybu out of dobVB to-morrow, do you see^ I am paid 411 
that's 4ue tb ine by-— by soitae one vrh^ UAlbb an 
interest ift you." 

" The Duke ! " cried Oaston, whose cheekis be- 
Mime of a litid tiht^ 

"The Duke!" repeated thb iatalid ih a choking 
toiee ; "" shatee !^^-shattie 1 " 

CKsston again imade on« step forward toward 
M. Polype.— TeMble menaces were visible on his 
brtw. 

** Tou Will theii assassinate my father," said he, 
til a Yelj idW toliie of voice. 

" I want my money," replied the little mui, who 
rtotrbated a step towards the door ; "andtlo not cbme 
iMiyr me; For I give you warning, young man^ that 
iiiou ktiows his business." 

The dog prieked his can on hearlhg his name. 

^ One day> ft^ pity^B sake ! " said the Marchioness. 

« O^e day \ " repeiated the three young girls> who 
tllih«H4 wAhd M. Polype, with their hands ekwped, 
%iA wllih tears iii their eyes. 

^1^ yo« kearf" resumed Ckstoa^ the pupil of 
W^ese eye barhed» and Who compressed, with both 
htS han^s, Ms ^^aipitatiihg breasts 

** They beseseh yOu — they weep before you. — Onte 
iay-^«nly one day I " 

The head tenant thrugged his shoulders. 

0astoB» his toyss enik^ his braia swimming, 
fe)[>lrang forward liftpet«o«ely, but his mother clasped 
lam In her arhiSk 

Polype tittered M he directed his steps towards : 
the door, saying, 



"Attention,BI3o\i ! thef at^ goint to J^lay us fo«l 1 " 

"Let me go, htother," Cried Gaston, iMMldeMd ; 
" I will punish this wret*h." 

"This wretch knows where he will felesp to* 
morrow," replied Polype $ " I defy you to tell 16% as 
much, my fine fellow." 

The Marchioness, alas ! had no tCftfeth the trouble 
to keep back her son. A hollow and iMflv^iMve 
cough had seized him. A buir«lit sMt ii^W tiAged 
his pale cheek, and, a^ he ^tteihpM W tfipbA *tali^ 
his Wan lipli Wei^ taihtM With bl^odv 

1?htB WiA the last of ihe MalUhpiiSS. 

Tiie poor ihother raSsed tis heliVeti her eyes HUM 
with despair. 

M. Polype was retiring, half currinj|», half tHtai- 
phant, when, as he had arrived mWbSA tWo stisj^s of 
the door, he perceived a dark aiid appasrChtly alavottt 
gigantic form, Which stood upright between VtA 
and the threshold. 

He stopped and let his dog paSS. 

" Monsieur le Marquis," eaid at this moment a 
voice, strongly miirked with a p^tiWciai MCent ; 
"do ybu want i!fie to throw thesft twt»^ ttHS and 
beast^ tout of the Window ? " 

" Kill them, kill them, Jeah MariC,** «iied youiig 
Maillepr^, with fury. 

" At theih, Bijou 1 " exclaimed the litUc mail. 

7he dog ihimediatly sprang fofWard. 

At 13ie same tiitte Btot stooped doWh. 

A suppressed baying was hciiard ; lihd thifa Blot 
was seen lifting up and holding out al arin^ length 
the enotmous beast, which he had seized by the 
nape of its neck in the Same man^r as one htys 
hold of a ISmiall shobk dog. 

Blot opened the do'ot; le^rrfed the dog in both 
hands, attd hurled it, bat>kihg, from thetopoftho 
staii^ase to the bottom. 

The little man took refuge in the very place 
occupied not long biick by Oastoh behind the bed. 

Blot adv&nced boldly towards him. 

The youtig ghrls Wefrft silent ft^ih fear. 

" I grant you one day," sfemmered Polype. 

The sick man had fallen for some minuteli ^t 
intb a kind of inert faintness. 

The Mat^ldoness Ord^eted tbe peai^nt t6 Step. 

"<%uit, Monsiettt^," said she p1:«!feipitately{ ^iSlid 
may God pardon you for the harih you hUte 
done us." 

The little man glided betwe^ th^bed Mi Biot, 
who was Btandhig motionless. 

« Thanks, my good lady," said he humbly. 

Then, arrived at the threshold^ he Ml WlllkVtd^ 
resumed his loud bass voice, and added : 

" It is cold in the kennel, my fine folks. To- 
morrow, at eight o'clock^ you will be able to give 
me some news of it." 

The door was shut quickly. 

"Mademoiselle de Maillepr6, what is going on 
here ? " iasked the buchess. 

" Alas ! tty grtrnd-^^arent," l-e^^lM Bertbi^ w««t>«. 
Ing ; *to-mdrroW We shali hav* h6 NkjC otel? ©ur 



Hh'Q old lady Caressed h^ beattifal goM tttUff. 
boS[, smiling all the while. 

** No Wo'f ovfer yottf he&ds ! " she tauttered ; *«»nd 
with the Ch&teau ^e Malll^r^ and the houte <^ toy 
fktheSin-taW ih the !Rue des Fraucs»Bouiigeots^t 
Mataisf^d tbe Oh&teau d'Avaiott fn Bte^ruit^f 
and the lands of Kergaz in Bkita&yf aikA the ittaho^ 
of l^aye t— Olie young girl U )4retiYhkg ! * 
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Tbe marehioness had made Gaston, who b^J 
balf &iot«d, seat himself on her chair. 

During some moments a profound silence rcigitcd 
In the room. 

At the expiration of that time, the hollow Toicfi 
of the invalid was heard. 

<< Place me upright, Biot/' said he. 

The peasant obeyed. 

"There is no longer but one Maillepr^,'' resumed 
the marquis with slowness and soleibnity. " Gaston, 
my son, you are the chief of a noble race the ruin 
of which has been permitted by God. Be happy if 
you can ; if not, bear misfortune like a christian^ and 
remember our motto.*' 

He stopped to take breath. 

"Our cause is just," he continued. "Sustain it, 
son. To-morrow, the man I expect, will come. Do 
not reproach him. What God wishes, we wish 
also." 

He stopped again. 

His voice was getting weaker. 

"Adieu, my mother," he resumed. "Adieu, 
Madame de Maillepr^,— my Louisa ! I love you 
dying as I have lov^d you all my life. Adieu, Gas- 
ton, my noble and dear son." 

Gaston, supported by his weeping mother, went 
and placed himself on his knees by the bolster of 
the bed. The three young girls were there alrt^a^iy. 
Every time that the sick man stopped, stifled sobs 
were heard, and the hollow implacable cough of the 
heir of Maillepr^. 

" Do not make yourself uneasy about me,'' mid 
again the marquis. " Our ancestors have founded 
too many beds in the hospitals of Paris, that Maille- 
pr6 dying, cannot find room in them. Adieu, nil of 
you, my wife and my>well-beloved children. Bt^rtha, 
Charlotte, and Sainte, my poor beautiful angel." 

He was silent. - ■ - 

Blot hung his head over the pillow. 

The old duchess slumbered in her strawjarmHshiiir. 

The lips of the sick man opened for the last tiiac?. 
The sobs were hushed, and the following words were 
heard. 

"My God ! How I should like to see this man 
who comes from such a distance to bring life ^^^ 
fortune to Maillepr6. If he could know that I am 
dying I Western l—Westem 1 1 " 

• • • 

Western at that moment was sitting at a tablo 
not fur from there, in a room of the Hotel du Bun* 
vage, opposite Carmen, who had deprived him of 
his m«mory, and his heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PANDANGO. 



An hour had elapsed since Western had crossed 
guided by Carmen in a mask, the threshold of tbo 
Hotel du Sauvage. He had washed his face. The 
fray had left few traces on his skulL There was 
seen only, In the centre of his forehead, a black aad 
blue mark, from which diverged small strpaka of 
blood, on the place where he had been struck b; tlm 
heavy bottle. As to the knife of the Bear, Carmen 
had 80 well parried the blow, that the blade had 
onlyglided over the hand of the American, without 
euttisg his tough skin. 
Thsy had given them a room large enougli, ^itb 



windows, protected on the outside from inquisitive 
glances by jalousies, and on the inside by thick red 
woollen curtains carefully drawn. Opposite these 
two windows, on the right and left of the entrance 
dDor, there were two open spaces in the partition 
wliich served to lighten the interior corridor, and 
which could be shut and opened by means of polished 
glasses. On the right, in entering, there was the 
filiimney, where a good fire was burning. On the 
It'ft, there was an alcove, enclosed by red curtains ; 
and between the door and the chimney there was a 
table served, before a couch covered with red cloth 
with yellow borders. 

This room was roughly boarded ; the floor being 
composed of thick planks knit together, and 
whitened with chalk. 

Carmen was half reclining on the couch. West- 
firn, seated in an arm-chair, on the other side of the 
table, was finishing a bit of biscuit which he bad 
soaked thoroughly in his claret. 

. There were on the table other provisions, of which 
Carmen had partaken slightly. She was no longer 
eating. 

The American had, at this moment, an expression 
of countenance of which it would be difficult to 
analyse exactly the confused character. The affray 
had dispelled his intoxication. He felt no ill effects 
from drinking wine. But his head was not the 
better for that ; for the trouble of his mind was at 
its height. 

With his temperate coolness, however, he had 
recovered his extreme timidity. He did not venture 
to do any thing. Carmen, stretched along the sofa 
In a graceful and lascivious posture, was smiling on 
him. The colour mounted violently to the cheeks 
ftf Western, who lowered his eyes and drank, as if 
attem^pting to seek courage at the bottom of his glass. 
But the weak wine of the Gironde had not suffi- 
cient strength to intoxicate that strong brain. The 
American sipped with impunity that tranquil nectar 
which takes fire on coming in volcanic contact with 
the head of a Gascon. Passion alone consumed him, 
onergetically combatted by austere habits, and aUo 
by a besetting thought. 

For half an hour Western was incessantly think- 
ing that he had that evening a sacred duty to fulfil. 
Carmen was beautiful like one of those incarnate 
temptations which tradition placed around Saint An- 
thony in his prayers, and which made assault with 
superhuman charms and magic smiles to gain the 
man of God to perdition. 

Her neck was reclining on the cushion of the 
sofa. Her white hand half lost in the thick masses 
of her hair, sustained her inclined brow. The 
stifling heat of the cellar, and also the fray, had 
disordered her head-dress, some ringlets of which, 
having escaped from their chain of pearls, were 
playing negligently over her cheek. Her right hand 
caressed with absence of mind, the gold handle of 
the oyster woman's dagger which she had snatched 
from the Bear, and which failed in behig fatal to 
Western. Her rich shoulders touched the back of 
the sofa, the red cloth of which made more evident 
the exquisite harmony of their contour under the 
transparent veil of a loose collar. 

Her drooping lid partly concealed under the cur- 
tain of those long lashes the brilliant sparkle of her 
ye. Her mouth was open to exhibit in a smile the 
pearl-like enamel of her regular and fine teeth. 
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She was charming. There was around her, 
% manrellous heaming of \beauty. Her grace- 
fulness seduced invincihly, — her smile compelled 
one to love her. 

Western was subjugated by the attraction. His 
whole being rushed forward to that enchantress who 
caused his heart unknown shudderings. Passion 
warmed him to the extent of the transport of his 
dull and cold nature. 

But between him and his idol there was his 
timidity. If he adored, it was all silently. He 
dared not clasp his hands and throw himself on his 
knees. 

It was a whimsical tete-d-tete, and such as was not 
often seen in the common boudoir where they were. 
Not a word had interrupted the silence since Carmen 
had finished her repast. The American drank. 
Scarcely did he renture to steal a glance from time 
to time at his beautiful companion. His trouble, 
his desires, his fear, — all were risibly detected under 
his gravity of bearing. He would have emptied his 
purse on the table, any thing in preference to ven- 
ture to speak his passion. 

Carmen, when at intervals their glances met, 
made the pupil of her eye glitter, and raised her 
drooping lid, in order to sharpen the dart of her 
ogle. Western had his soul even full of pas^onate 
words, but those words died away on his lips. He 
bent his eyes down and was silent. 

At those moments, one could have observed on 
the mouth of Carmen a singular smile. Her beauty 
underwent a transformation. All that was soft and 
feminine in her seemed to disappear on a sudden, 
and give place to an audacious assurance. Her ex- 
quisite grace turi\pd to strength and violence. 
One fancied that on her bold brow there could be 
raad menacing and rash thoughts. 

Western perceived it once during that extraordi- 
nary day. Ho thought that he was dreaming. 

For a second, the glance of Carmen, harsh, 
haughty, piercing, pressed heavily on his mind. It 
was like the icy brightness which beams from the 
eye of the serpent. Western felt cold even in his 
heart. He felt himself tremble before that dazzling 
ray, which astonished him and tempted him. 

Had he seen right ? — his lid drooped, hurt When 
he raised it again, Carmen had upon h«r lips a fond 
and sweet smUe. 

Western reflected. His prudence, re-awakened, 
made him hear vaguely its voice, instinctively shak- 
ing ofif the moral apathy into which the unexpected 
and unruly assault of pleasure had plunged him. 
The impression he underwent abated ; and he was 
again attracted; but something stopped his enthu- 
siasm, and a mysterious coldness extinguished the 
fire of his desires. 

This reaction was sudden, and depicted itself 
immediately on his frank and ingenuous counten- 
ance. 

Carmen understood that the domination which 
she exercised by surprise had reached its limit. But 
she undoubtedly did not want her empire to be of 
longer duration, for nothing about her announced 
disappointment or vexation. Her beautiful coun- 
tenance remained serene, and assumed only an im- 
perceptible shadow of disdainful indifference. 

Western, on the contrary, had an air more and 
more embarrassed. 

Evidently he now wished to end this interview. 

He poured out for himself a full glass of claret to 



give himself courage, and swallowed it at one 
draught. 

"You accosted me," he then said, "in invoking 
the name of our common country. If far from 
my native land, the voice of a daughter of America 
has moved my heart, and you shall not in vain have 
demanded my aid '* 

" Why do you not tell me any longer that you find 
me beautiful ?" interrupted Carmen with a charm- 
ing look. 

Western stammered. 

He hesitated between the passion which had re- 
taken him, and the sentiment of repulsive fear 
which had caused the extinction of his love. 

Carmen raised herself on her elbow and drew the 
bell-rope which hung over her head. 

She exerted in this gesture all the graceful soft- 
ness of a woman sure of her beauty, who wishes to 
carry to its height the intoxication of a wavering 
love. 

But Western had his eyes rivetted on the ground. 
He did not see her. 

A waiter almost immediately appeared. 

" A flagon of kirsch ! " said Carmen in French, 

Western consulted his watch. 

" Listen," he resumed, resolutely. " I am almost 
an old man, but my heart is young because toil has 
never left it the time to love. The»Evil Demon has 
made use of you to tempt me. You have been found 
upon my pathway like a stone, against which I have 
stumbled and met with an obstacle. Yes, you are 
beautiful," he pursued in animated tones : " beauti- 
ful as a woman can ever bo ! There is in your eyes 
a fire which burns and renders senseless. When 
you look at me thus, my heart leaps with joy. I 
feel within me the revived strength and the warm 
enthusiasm of my young years." 

Carmen did not dissemble a smile of proud tri- 
umph. 

The American passed the back of his hand over 
his brow. 

'<It is the first time in my life that I omit a 
duty," he muttered. 

The waiter returned with the flask of kirsch. 

" Fie ! " cried Carmen, ** are there any duties in a 
time of revelling ? Listen to the songs without. 
Listen to the dance which shakes the ceiling over 
our heads." 

" Yes," replied Western with a knit brow, " but 
think of those who wait and who suffer." 

Carmen had said true. The floor, formed of a 
double row of planks, with the joists coming in 
contact with each other above and below, sounded 
sonorously to the vigorous stamping of feet in an 
enthusiastic galop. There was heard distinctly 
the orchestra, composed of three or four voices 
singing falsetto^ and a carnival trumpet, braying its 
discordant and wailing notes. The galop was then 
all the fashion which in these days the dethroned 
polka has lost. It was the indispensable and 
favourite dance, without which every enjoyment 
was slow and wearisome. 

From the room where Western and Carmen were, 
one might conjecture that the number of dancers on 
the other storey did not exceed ten or a dozen. But 
they danced so much and so lustily, that the whole 
house shook under their feet. 

Carmen was seized with envy; her eyes glistened; 
her declining form grew stiff and upright: her 
bosom heaved. 
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8ho filled from the flask Wettern's glass, and 
j bounded lightly to hor feet. In passing before the 
I door, she turned the bolt inside, which Western had 
I not perceived. 

She returned to the table, advancing with method 
I and with graceful steps. 

I . Then in the silent room there rattled a ftharp and 
> cadenced clattering. Carmen had in hor hands 
J ebony castanets. • 

Her beautiful body undulated slowly. Her feet 

grazed the ground. Her unbound hidr rolled in 

long waves over her shoulders. The dark azure Of 

her eyes sparkled like diamonds. 

{ She danced one of those Spanish dances to which 

' fashion gives from time to time new names, and 

which remain as eternally loved types of lascivious 

grace and blunt vigour, audacious gasconading, and 

i thrilling softness. 

I IShe advanced, humble, tender, submissive, waii^ 
ing for, by her look and her gesture, a smile, a kiss, 
something of love ; then her supple back was drawn 
up straight ; her brow was raised haughtily, and 
disdain crept along her lips; then again, she re- 
turned, supplicating and expressing eloquently the 
bitter pain of a jealous soul. 

I She excited, an alert coquette ; she implored, a 
passionate lover, to triumph soon and laugh, and 
! swoon in adorable languor. 

I Western looked at her stupefied. That rapid 

pantomime which unrolled before him, scene by 

scene, the most voluptuous of dramas, delighted 

him, threw him into transports, and bowed him 

. under the yoke. He followed with greedy glances 

' the phases more and more sensual of that magic 

I dance, — daughter of the ardent tendernesses of the 

Spaniards — which runs, which stops, which wheels, 

which turns, which caresses, which fascinates. 

A cloud was on his eyes. His temples throbbed, 

I dry and burning. The room was brightened for him 

I by vague lights ; and the danseuse swam in a fan- 

tustic centre. It seemed to him as if the air rused 

I her up softly, and replaced her, balanced, upon the 

ground, which was no longer grazed by her fairy 

feet. 

The charm held him a slave. He was cradled in 
an enchanted dream. 

Carmen hurried, however, as at pleasure, through 
the expressive steps of her fandango. * Her beautiful 
body undulated, supple, flexible and strong. Now 
and then, the dark velvet of her spencer exhibited 
her exquisite proportions against the white wall, 
and her pale face peered between the waving masses 
of her black hair, magnificent and as if illuminated 
by the rolling flame of her eyes. 

No fatigue could be perceived amid the vigorous 
grace of her movements. Her respiration was re- 
gular and soft. 

She danced a long time thus, sustained and 
guided by the measured clattering of her castanets. 
When she stopped, it was quite close to Western. 
Her back was turned half away from him, her head 
was bent, smiling, over her right shoulder, the 
rounded arm of which was raised, with its castanet, 
to the height of her forehead.— Her other arm leant 
on her hip. 

All Paris most needs run, some fifteen years after, 
to see Fanny EUsler crown by that incomparable 
attitude the marvels of her lascivious cachuca. 

Western saw Carmen standing motionless, and 
baUndng herself before him. He sprang instinct- 



ively to support her. Carmen let herself Ml txHb 
his arms. 

But the mufecles of the AraeHean failed kim wVm 
they came in contact with that elastfe and T^tt^g 
form, imprisoned under velvet He staggered ttHlto 
the weight, and had just time td place CarflMA M 
the Bofk.— His hams bent. He let himself fall Ml 
his knees. 
Carmen leant her head again oti tlie enfthieat. 
She bent down on the prostrate Western an tMi- 
definable look, in which there was eotetenpt as well 
as compassion, and in which .there was again tbi* 
diabolical menance before which the American had 
shuddered not long baek. 

" Who are yon, then t " he ttnrmnred, after eoiiie 
Seconds of ecstatic silente, and without cottsfderitig 
the meaning of his words. 
" I am a man," replied Carmen. 
The American rose, astounded. 
** A man \ " he stammered. 
Carmen drew back coqnettishly inte i^ i*e|g1illir 
bundle the folds of her gown : threw behind her 
head her long hair, and resumed even more IMI* 
guishingly the beautiful indolenee of her attittide. 

Western regarded her with an undecided and 
timorous eye. 

'* Drink,'' said she with a jeering ae^ent, «nd 
pointing with her finger to the full glass. " Ton 
have need of courage." 

The American went and Bat down in his forster 
phu^. 

" I am not superstitious,'* he murmured ; •* but 
the Spirit of Evil sometimes pats on, they say, the 
mask of beauty.'' 

Carmen interrupted him with a loud shout ef 
laughter. 
Western coloured and remained ashamed. 
There was a pause. 

On the upper storey there was a truce to the 
dance. Nothing more was heard but the notse of 
chairs girating Mong the floor, the clat^ of gllMeii» 
and the intermittent noise of a merry conterstf^ 
tion. 

Supper had perhaps succeeded the galop. ItWift 
the hour. During the good time of the carnival the 
stomach redoubles its capacity, and beeomes fitted 
for exorbitant fVinetions. It was not very long aftM: 
dinner ; but it was necessary to kill time till the 
opening of the balls of the Odeon and the Porte- 
Saint-Martin, those Worthy precursors of Musard. 

There was loud talking, as there always is under 
such circumstances. From below, the practised ear 
could have easily recognised the voices of the actors 
in that little debauchery. There were, for eiample, 
deep solemn tones that singularly tesembled the 
emphatic organ of the turkey-cock of the cellar. 
There were heard equally some of the distinct in- 
flexions of the bear, the mol&n, and the owl. But 
the one most recognised, was Jos^pin, the sailor- 
tench, who placed his spe&king tirumpet to his 
mouth every time he enunciated a joke. 

Neither Carmen nor the American had, at this 
moment, any care aft to what was passing above 
their heads. 

Western looked stunned. There was a thick 
cloud about his understanding. Carmen was to 
him an inexplicable being ; and he lest himself in 
trying to follow in remembrance the etents of the 
evening. 
For fifty years he had lived the calm aud regular 
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I Ufl» «f a man of busiiiess in a coaaU7 of business. 
' For some hours past, phftutasy, romance, and fsiiry 
: had surrounded him, crowded round him, iu^uated 
him. 

I Oarmea reflected. Her handsome face had as- 
sumed an exprcBUsion of pensire grayity. Her eyes 
remained fixed< upon Western, and did not see him. 

There was a slight frown on her brow. 

It was she who first broke silence. 

** Drink ! '' she repeated. 

Mechanically Western raised his glass to his lips, 
bat Jie pushed it away immediately with disgust. 

'* Drink, I tell you! " again repeated Carmen. 

The American slowly bared his head. 

** One must look on all this as a dream," said he. 
"Do I know what has been passing within me this 
eyening ? These are hours of temptation and folly 
which I must efface from my memory. I will not 
see you longer, woman. — Do you want money f " 

** I want you to drink," replied Carmen imperi- 
ously. 

Western drew from his pocket a heavy purse, 
whieh he threw before Carmen. 

The latter pushed it away and resumed in a softer 
Toice: — 

" You ate generous. Believe me. — Drink.*' 

"Why so?" 

Carmen had the air of hesitation. 

During this short moment of indedsion, the bull's 
eye of polished glass situated immediately behind her, 
was opened without any noise, and, during a second, 
an extraordinary head peeped through it. 

It was a great red face, with a forehead farrowed 
with scars, with the skull completely shared, with 
the exception of a small tuft of grey hair, which 
was gathered into a point cm the extreme summit 
of the head. 

This face had hollow and dull eyes. It east a 
glance all round the room, smiled with a mysterious 
air, and softly re-elosed the small space in the wall. 

Gasmen replied by fixing on Western a bold and 
steady look. 

** 1 wish you to drink, because if you drink yon 
wUl be drunk ; — osee drunk, you will sleep ,* — and 
I will then take the portfolio which is in the pocket 
of your coat." 

" Ah ! " cried Western, amased. 

*« Yes,** resumed Carmen, coolly ; " but if you do 
not drink you will not sleep ; and as I must have 
the poptfoUe^, I shall be compelled to assassinate 
yom." 

CHAPTER VII. 

BETWEBN FOt;R WALLS. 

Wfi9f E&ii had not eren an idea that this strange 
declaration could be B«rldu|. He thought that Car- 
ifien was jtoting. He thought again that perhaps, 
by a mysterious dispensation, God had refused reason 
tft this creat«*ii, endowed with sUch an admirable 
gift of beauty. 

Oarmen ihrdw mean softness into the gpraces of 
her negligent atUtade, and arranged herself ag if to 
•leep. 

But her look, contrasting with this indolent care- 
lessness, was itill fixodi harsh, and cold, upon 
Western. 

'f You 8^ ^fll," 9he resmaed at length, ''that the 
wfseii ^hi9ff yVHOHn diO is to driak." 



Western looked at her more and more astonished; 
and once, laughter rose to his lips, so strong diii 
he feel before this extravagant threat. 

Carmen extended her arm, and pushed with ths 
point of her dagger the filled glass towards him, 
saying : 

" Come." 

"But," replied Western, struck by the singularity 
of his situation ; " what do you want to do with my 
portfolio?'' 

" I have sold it," replied Cai*men. 

" To whom ? " 

" To that man who pronounced your name in your 
ear, this evening, in the garden of the Palais- RoyaL" 

Western knitted his brow. 

He had forgotten that circumstance amid the 
rapid and bewildering succession of events that 
evening. But at that single word of Carmen, it 
was recalled strongly to his recollection. He re- 
membered his astonishment and his vain efforts to 
find out that invisible being who had named him in 
the crowd. 

He felt a sensation of vague fear. His heart 
weighed heavily within him ; for, in« that immense 
Paris, in which he had found himself only for a few 
hours, a mysterious and fatal network seemed to 
envelope Iiim on all sides. He was alone, without 
friends as without enemiei^ and notwithstanding 
d>rk hatred followed close at his footsteps. 

Every where he had met with the quarrel and the 
assault, and if once he had seen charming lips smile 
on him, it was the mouth of a syren who beckoned 
him to the brink of an abyss. 

For he was there, if he took in a serious light the 
threat of Carmen. The recollection recently evoked 
quickly changed the current of his ideas. Behind 
Carmen, he saw a league of unknown enemies, in- 
terested in destroying him« 

And, as it always happens, when the mind is sor- 
rowful, the voice of conscience arose within him, 
loud and severe. He bitterly reproaehed himself 
for being seduced like a child by the foolish enjoy- 
ments of a carnival night, when he had one foot on 
the threshold of old age. He found no longer an 
excuse in his ignorance of these foreign customs, 
in the sudden novelty of the spectacle, and in the 
electric transport which fills a crowd with deli' 
rium. 

He pushed back his ehair, easting to the right and 
left his uneasy glance, as if he expected to see arise 
out of some comer an armed adversary. By a rapid 
gesture, to whieh the jeering laugh of Carmen re» 
plied, he seized the carving knife on the table. 

" Fool that you are 1 " said Carmen. " You had 
better drink." 

The head of the American was drawn up in a firm 
and dignified manner. All hesitation as well as all 
timidity had disappeared from his eountenanoe. 

" I will not drink," he replied, placing his hand 
on the part of his bosom where his portfolio was. 
" If I must die, woman, it shall be in defanding as I 
should the trust confided in me. I am culpable, 
for this trust ought already to be in safety. But it 
a valiant death can expiate some hours of weaknesi^ 
God will pardon me." 

He rose and advanced one step towards the door. 

Oarmen relinquished her indolent attitude, leapt 
sn her feet, and, with ons bound, plaee4 hflfielf 1i^ 
tween Um and the door. 
' ''Boom!" said thsAmsrIssa. 
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** So/' muttered Carmen, instead of replying to 
him, " you are quite resoWed to die ?" 

Western recoiled a step. There was a severe 
frown on his brow. One would have thought that 
he was going to spring that moment on Carmen 
and crush her with his superior strength. 

But his arms fell by the side of his body. 

" Hasten 1 ** he resumed in a constrained tone of 
Toice. " Call hither quickly your auxiliaries, or the 
cage that you have made ready for me will be dyed 
with your own blood — my head spins, and I shall 
forgot that you are a woman." 

" I am a man," replied Carmen, whose contracted 
features expressed a sarage pride; "and I am 
alone." 

Western shook his head, and his look interrogated 
with an air oS doubt, the closed drapoi^ of the 
alcoTO. Then suddenly taking a step, he walked 
across the room, and drew the curtain briskly along 
the rods. The alcoTe was empty. 

This was an enigma that Western could not 
solTe. There was no other hiding-place in the 
room. He was armed. He was menaced with 
death. His enemy was a woman, whose white 
hand played with the carved handle of a holiday 
poniard. 

Twice that woman had said: ''I am a man"— 
but the light fell perpendicularly on her delicious 
form. 

'Twas folly, or 'twas an audacious mystification. 

That last thought made the colour mount to 
Western's brow, he drew the curtains together 
again with a violent gesture, and returned towards 
the door. 

Half way, he encountered Carmen with her arras 
crossed over her breast. 

** Make way for me ! " said he ; ** I am in a strange 
country, where I have not, up to this moment, found 
any Chxlstian hospitality. I have too readily believed 
your menaces, perhaps ; but for all that, you have 
not seen me grow pale at the thoughts of death. 

He had to make an excuse to himself for his fear, 
and he dropped his arms downwards with a kind 
of shame. 

At the same time he pushed Carmen softly aside 
to make way for himself. 

Carmen resisted. Western, resolved to get out 
somehow or other from this singular situation, 
wished to drag her aside by force. 

But it was not Carmen who yielded room. — Her 
two arms suddenly grew stiff, and pressed weightily 
against the breast of Western, who, pushed back 
with an irresistible violencOi tottered and recoiled 
a few steps. 

We have seen Western at work in the garden, 
and in the cellar ; we know what his fist could have 
done in case of a fight. — Let us add that he had in 
the highest degree, a knowledge of his strength, 
and that he was a citizen of a country where the 
most peaceful man is very often compelled to appeal 
to his physical strength. 

The shock which he had just sustained would 
have overthrown a prize-fighter. 

He stood as if stunned with astonishment, and 
believed himself the dupe of the most extravagant 
of all dreams. 

For his conqeror was there — before him — a 
woman, a young and beautiful woman, whom he 
could have lifted up in his arms like a child. 

Could ho have believed it a short time back ; but 



when he raifed again on Carmen his stupeAed look, 
Carmen appeared to him under another and a 
terrible light. 

She had cleared the distance which separated 
them, and stood upright and stiff two paces in front 
of him. One would have said that she had suddenly 
grown up to the stature of a man, so proudly was 
her brow uplifted. Her black frowning brow 
shadowed the fire of her large open eye. — She was 
still beautiful,— like a fallen archangel who defies 
the omnipotence of God. 

Every thing about her— her position, her gesture, 
her look — had a deadly menace. 

** The portfolio ! " she said in a hoarse voice, and 
which one could not have recognised as the melo- 
dious voice of the beautiful girl who had been 
reclining not long back on the sofa. 

Western grew pale, and covered his eyes. The 
flashing glance of that strange being made the mar- 
row in his bones thrill, and paralysed his will. 

** The portfolio ! " repeated Carmen, touching his 
shoulder with her finger. 

At the same time, she raised slowly her other 
hand, which held the poniard. 

This extreme danger was necessary to rouse 
Western from his apathy. The instinct of self- 
preservation was awakened in him. Warned by the 
recent experience of the prodigious vigour of his 
adversary, he collected all his strength, and re- 
turned to Carmen , at whom he made a desperate 
grasp. 

" Man or woman," he cried ; *' you want to take 
more than my lifd. Let your blood fisll on your 
ovm head ! " 

Carmen did not answer. 

There was heard in the sileneo which ensued 
only a short and dry titter. 

Then Carmen, disengaging herself as if by en- 
chantment from the circle of iron which had 
closed round her limbs, fled, returned, and withdrew 
again over to the other end of the room, to rush 
thence with a tiger's bound on Western, who fell 
rolling on the ground. 

When he endeavoured to rise, the knee of Car- 
men was on his throat. 

" The portfolio ! " said she a third time. 

"No! "replied Western. 

Carmen put down her hand. The throat of the 
vanquished man rattled hoarsely. 

Carmen knelt down beside him, opened his coat, 
and took from his i>ocket the portfolio, which she 
placed in her bosom. 

She rose again. 

Western breathed no longer. 

Carmen contemplated him for a second as he lay 
stretched at her feet. 

She was as pale as the corpse. The fire of her 
eye was gradually extinguished. 

A bitter and sorrowful smile wrinkled her lip 
into folds. 

Then her head drooped on her shoulder, and her 
look had compassion. 

On the storey above they were at dessert. There 
was the noise of a Bacchanalian chorus, with the 
accompaniment of glasses and plates, knives and 
bottles : — 

« If I dio, oh » let them lay me 
In the cave where there is wine**— 

There was drowsiness in the air : the voices were 
sleepy and drunken. But, at the last couplet, the 
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Euddenly by the Kpeakiitg-triimpct of Jo&€pln, which 
roared outr tho Eaa] chorus ; 

" If I dlCi oh t lot them I Kf me." 

Thii Ycrso Btrnct the oar of Carmen us if it hud 
heen a raittUng peal of thunder. Tho roikction of 
fatlguei and perhaps, of repcnUnct^, which hod fol- 
lowed the a^fty, ws9 snddenly pat an end t0» 

She (|mlckly became aw4re of her posiUonr and of 
tlie necessity of ^fik^ing ^1 tfiM:«$ of the mardor, 
and kaYing the hotel. 

But wher« Hda — whore h^rj the dead body? 

The alcoTO wag not Tory deep^ and held but one 
bed moititod upon lew feet, and the body of which 
almoBt touched the grounds Thore was mo room 
there. 

And there wb^ no other place — no othef recess In 
that ohaimher. 

Carmen remembered that ia dancing she hod 
tripped soToral times on one of the hoiirds of the 
fiooTt which^ placed out of its oqniUbriamf yielded 
find almost sefhSawed under Ler weight. She then 



looked for it, fonnd it| and drew near to It very 
softlv. 

There wt^ about her a xnyGtedons horror. The 
□oifle of her stops terrific her^ — Her eye hoJ a fierce 
look, and hor difficult breathing made her bosom 
heaTe at unequal intervalg, 

SliQ tried to take out the plank» which res Is ted. 
The wood acted in such a manner that it would not 
come out. Carmen took the poker, and in trod need 
the heat end of It between the chinks of the boards. 
That made a IcTer, The wood snapped ; the broken 
nails flew out 

Carmen found herself before a squarej or rathe: 
oblong hole, forming exactly the cavity of a €oflin» 

The bottom was formed of a plank similar to the 
one above, and which undoubtedly formed a part ol 
tho ceiling of tho storey underneath. The partition 
walbSjin ■ ongtb, wore two rafterSj and In breadth, twt 
beams lafd across. 

At lee^st half the Inns of a low description are 
go constructed. Ltunry ha$ alro^ady reached them; 
for tho other half impudently exhibit their rough 
beams and their badly pUstored rafters^ the luterrali 
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of which, by Tirtue of the laws and decrees of nn- 
disturbed prescription, sjre the legitimate property 
of innumerable spiders and their dynasties. 

Carmen turned away her eyes. Her heart lisUed 
her. 

But it was not in her nature to gire W9J for # 
long time to weakness. — 8|ie shook her he#d briskly, 
and drew herself up to \x9t full height. Her Ibo^ 
hair, bathed with a coljof pfMVpirftion, shook in com- 
pact and serpentine to ef|ef. per #ye, become bold, 
measured without kioMnfof^ |)fi»w the hole, ^en 
the corpse. 

The hole and the corpse wm ^ (he same lenjrth. 

Carmen walked to?»r<M HH) ^¥9^ with a firm 
step. 

T|ie bnirs eye, vf^iM^^ pB {hi If^i^^ o^ ^9 ^<^'> 
opened a second time ; and f|| ng|t red sharen face 
was seen there agalfi/af |fi | ^fpie, with its long 
tuft of grey hair. 

The frequenters of theeeUaF yf^^d scarcely hare 
recognised the Sarage, thus '4Wlieumbered of his 
diadem of many coloured featherf. It was he, how- 
eter, for he preserved carefully finder his holiday 
head-dress the tuft for scalpi|i| '^f the Cherokee 
Indians. 

M. Polype, his master, h^ giy^n him in the hotel 
a hole and a truclFle-t^« 

If, after the exj^itlon, ^ey oqnitted turning the 
large key in this door oit 1^ U^l^f) rpop, like a wil4 
beast, he got put at night, jraXi^^ about all fhe ppr- 
ridors with that qif|e^ yr^jk peenllar po the Indians, 
and pryed about, ifrbereTer ^o eqx^^ wi^h fl^e fooks 
ofao iogtt|«itiTecbU4. 

Hif littlp roofn wM lU^Vftted immediately bepeath 
the chamber where Carmen and Western had sup- 
ped, that i9 to say, in that kind of enfr^^ pee^fUar 
to the houses between the Rup muTe-dey-Bons- 
Enfants and the B^^9 de Yalois, w^iich on one side 
U beneath m fi^p |^f ej, and oif tfjjf p^^, abore it 

ThiseT9pifi| f))e hp^ ym luU. There was re- 
telry going kfMi^4 in all the rooms; and the 
waiters, indeed, had many other things to do be- 
sides occupying themselves about the savage. 

The latter, then, taking advanUge of his liberty, 
had been walking for an hour, from storey to storey, 
concealing himself at the approach of the waiters, 
and violating with an imbecile pleasure the thou- 
sand secrets of love or of intoxication, protected by 
a bolt out of repair, and a key eaten by rust. 

The red chamber,— aa they called in the hotel tl^e 
apartment in which Carmen was alone at this mo- 
ment,— particularly attracted the curiosity of the 
great chief, because he had long ago found out the 
manner of working one of the hinges of the bull's 
eye, which allowed him to see every thing at his 
ease. 

At the moment When he put his shaven head 
into the opening. Carmen was between him and the 
corpse. His dull eyes rolled abou^, looking out for 
the other personage of this scene but without find- 
ing him. 

Carmen, however, laid hold of Western by his 
clothes and set herself about dragging him towards 
the hole. She was still between the body and the 
SavAge, who was making an effort to see. 

He saw at length. 

The head and shoulders of Western having fallen 
into the hole, Carmen went round to push the rest 
of the corpse in. 

The eye of the great chief spread wide open.— 



His lips moved without producing any sound, but 
evidently pronouncing inwardly the words : — 

"The Yankee!" 

Something like the powerful interest which a man 
of the people takes in the most exciting scenes of a 
melodrama was depicted on his countenance, all on 
a sudden full of life. 

Carmen effaced with her feet the few drops of 
blood which stained the floor, and sprinkled them 
over with cinders. 

That done, she replaced the plank. 

Thp great iace of the Indian had a smile of as- 
tonislmient. 

His mouth opened and gave vent to a guttural 
exdanu^tion. 

Carmen, busy in fixing in the plank, started from 
head to foot and looked round. 

She perceived nothing. 

The red lace pf the Savage had disappeared, and 
the bull's en was plosed. 
M '" 



Car^Pl} 

Np ppi|l» was he^d, but the hoarse and drunken 
vojfiif pjf ihe reveljjips on the other storey, who, at 
theepa pf their sonf| were roaring the Libera, 

Pfrmph fmp ft^jj^r mask, and directed her steps 
fpwardii th9 4pp|r. 

At the mpmpD^ whep, ^fter having 4i^ftwn the 
\^t, she toi»f)ie4'the haoflle, ^le fimf guttural cry 
v)4jc{> hail frigbtened Imt w|U j^^fnl 0^ |ihe other 
si4e of (M 4<><>r. 

Tlien the key, w|Uch vm^H^ ftfk tbp QUUii^ was 
turned qiwcltly in the loc(. 

PlHrmen was bewildered, apd her \m tr^mblei 
apder the weight of her bp4y. NeTmfiele|s, she 
vjf^$ed with all her migb^ fga(pf^ fjip ))#p4]e of 
Ij^edoor. 

It If as fo no purpose 

*he4pprwrf^S. 



CHAPTER Vfllr 

riVB BOWLS pf fJJWU. 

Cabmbn remained for a mppient as if struck by a 
thunderbolt 

There was a witness of her crime. 

She retreated to the centre of the room, and hold 
her foot over the board which covered the corpse, 
as if she would have sealed it with her weight 

Her body was slightly inclined forward. 

She had her eyes fixed on the ground, her bosom 
heaving, her ear listening. 

A deep red replaced, under her mask, the beau- 
tiful pallor of her cheeks. 

She listened. 

No noise had foUowed the exclamation uttered in 
the corridor. 

There was heard but the confused tumult \n the 
streets — where the carpival, out of breath, rattlied 
in the throat its last holiday songs— and the uproar 
of voices on the upper storey. 

Carmen waited for a moment moUpnless, and 
keeping her terrified position. 

Then she bent down and took from the ground the 
long knife which Western had wished ^ make a 
weapon of. 

Her hand grasped strongly the ebony handle. 
The wrinkles on her brow disappeared. She 
snatched up h^r mask, and her eye was fixed, with 
boldness and resolution in its glance, on the door. 
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There wm within her a ittdden flow of indomita- 
ble and superb courage. Her smile defied the im- 
minent danger; her nostrils expanded at the thought 
of the approaching struggle. 

Athens would hare prostrated itself before the 
magnificent beaming of that warlike beauty, and 
hare called It Pallas. Erery thing about her now 
had strength and proud contempt of peril. 

It would, certainly, hare been dangerous for any 
one who had entered just then. 

But the door did not open; and a profound silence 
continued to reign In the corridor. 

The delay was .protracted, and began to cool the 
blood of Carmen, — the remembrance of the murder 
returned. She felt herself shuddering again as the 
thought of danger forsook her; and she found her- 
self alone, riretted to her crime, and imprisoned 
with a corpse. 

Her attitude insensibly lost its manly pride. Her 
unquiet glance wandered all about the room, seeking 
the outlet, which she knew could exist nowhere. 
One only thought was in her mind — ^to fly I — To fly 
that cursed place, every object of which spoke to 
her energetically of the man who was there beneath 
her Het ! — To fly those draperies which her stricken 
imagination tinged with blood,-^that table on which 
remained the fragments of the last repast of the 
assassinated Western, — that floor, in fine, sprink- 
led with cinders, and one of the boards of which 
seemed to her to tremble slowly, and to giye Tent 
to lamentations. 

She was a woman then. She felt the remorse of 
a woman. She was weak — she trembled — she wept 

In her turn she threw away the knife. She would 
willingly haye seen the door open, no longer to re- 
sist or to force a passage for herself, but to place a 
living thing between the horror and the dead. 

And every second augmented for her this state of 
insupportable anguish. She must fly, whatever it 
might cost her. 

She opened one of the windows, and drew up the 
jalousies which were let down. The room was on 
^^ first storey of the house, which was by account, 
in the Rue Neuvc-de8-Bons-Enfants» but the win- 
dows looked out on the Rue do Valois; and were 
consequently separated by two storeys from the 
pavement. 

Carmen measured that distance; and her step 
was immediately taken. 

^hero were passengers In the street* All the 
subterranean dwellings and others were still open; 
but Carmen wished to fly. 

She drew off quickly one of the sheets from the 
bed, and tried to tie it in a knot to the bars of the 
balcony. 

Her hands were without strength and without 
power. It was not Ull after several useless eflforts 
that she succeeded in fixing tolerably well one of 
the ends of the sheets. 

The other end soon hung ontsid% and Carmen 
leant over to Me the height whitoh remained for her 
to clear. 

She perceived an arm coming out of the waU> be- 
tween the first storey oceupied by a wine meroliant 
of the Rue de Valois and the storey where ahe was 
herselt 

This arm laid hold of tlit sheet and shook it 
ronghly. 

Carmen was In that State of mind when the 
idakeii tterrM reaet energetteaUy on thehnagtai^ 



tion which is astounded, terrified, and seei things 
in a fantastic or supernatural light. 

That mysterious hand which opposed her flight 
seemed to be not of this world. She thought of the 
demon whom the recent mnrdor had mada her 
master. She thought of death itself which slept 
under her feet, and which perhaps-—— 

Hers was a nature intrepid even to temerity, bat 
there were in her remembrances of Scotland, that 
land of gloomy legends, and remembrances of Spain, 
that country of tales of dark demons. 

She sprang backwards.— And behind her there 
was a hot ahr, in which circulated seemingly an odour 
of blood. 

Thus enclosed bet¥reen the phantoms of her 
imagination and the horror of reality. Carmen again 
betook herself to the boldnesa of despair. Again 
she leant forward, and more than before. 

She saw that the arm came out of a little opening 
about the height of the first storey. 

At this opening there was a shaven head, lh>m 
the peak of which arose a tuft of white hair. 

This fantastic apparition, seen in a cross-light pro* 
duced by tha vacillating rays of reflection from the 
lamps, was not of a nature to change the course of 
Carmen's ideas. 

The arm still shook the sheet, trying to pull it 
away, and this constant efibrt was attended by a 
dull, slow, and monotonous song. 

Carmen leant back, fainting, on the Iron bars of 
the balcony. 

She remained thus, exhausted and inc^Mible of 
moving for several minutes. 

At the end of that time a noise of steps was heard 
in the corridor, and the polished glass of the bull^ 
eye became half lighted. 
The steps stopped before the doon 
Carmen thought that they had come to seiJie her. 
But it diverted her mind from the tortures of hor^ 
ror. Her eye brightened up with joy to salute the 
event, whatever it might be, which might draw bar 
out of her terrible dream. 

The dream vanished, her strength of mind and of 
body returned. She recovered herself with aU her 
terrible energy. 

The people who had stopped ovtsktoeottTerted in 
a loud voice, and Carmen thonght that she dlstfar> 
guished words which related but too weH to her 
situation. 

A hand turned the key in the lock awkwardly 
and without being able to ope« the door. 

Carmen looked through the window. The head 
and the arm had disappeared, bat the sheet, al- 
most entirely untied, could not hate supported the 
weight of her body. 

Judging her altuatfon with a rapid glance, the 
picked up the knife, seized the poker with the other 
hand, blowout tiie lights, 'and sprang behind the 
curtains of the alcove. 

They redoubled thefar eflbrts to open the door. 
The key turned round and round In the lock, suo- 
ceeding only in makhsg a oliddng noiio in the 
mechanism. 

But that could sot last They wore about to 
enter. For tiu^t Oteawn wai prepared. 

Persuaded that the people assambbd tai the eoiv 
ridor were the acenla of the poUoa aont to arrest 
her, she had reootred on purpiliing them on tiie 
moment of tbslr ontnMie^ end fai Ibxtiog • pat- 
sago. 
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She waited, self-coUeoied, and ready to spring 
forward and strike. 

"Devil take the key ! " said a hoarse Tolce out- 
side. 

" Force open the door/' exclaimed another Toice, 

Gh>od or had, the adylce was immediately followed. 
Two or three yigorous kicks did the duty of the 
locksmith, and the bolt fell out of the staple. 

The supple hams of Carmen bent beneath her. 

She opened the cnrttdns and caught tight hold of 
her weapon ; but, instead of the uniform of the Ser- 
jeants of the city whom she expected, she saw ap- 
pear on the threshold the funereal owl, who had 
now the head of a man, the melon who had only 
three or four leares remaining, and the sailor orna- 
mented with his ineTitable speaking trumpet. 

She immediately let the draperies of the curtain 
iall again, and glided behind the bed. 

** Messieurs, messieurs," cried a waiter in the cor- 
ridor, " I tell yon that that room is occupied. Tou 
are going to cause scandal ? " 

^It is the moment," replied Jospin with the 
grarity of a drunken man. 

** And it is the place," added drowsily the turkey- 
cock. 

** Now," concluded the bear, whose skin was open 
before like a paletot, ** time and place constitute the 

There were fire of them, as drunk as Englishmen, 
and they advanced without order into the room, 
where the candle of the waiter who came last cast 
.but a dubious light. 

*' Messieurs, messieurs," resumed the waiter, en- 
tering in his turn; *'you see well that the candle 
if put out There are a gentleman and a lady—" 
** Always 1 " said the half of the melon. 
•"Lore, love, when thou boldest us,* " declaimed 
tenderly the turkey-cock, *' one can well say— Adieu, 
waiter I" 

The turkey-cock, in repeating this yariatioD of a 
distich from la Fontaine, took the waiter by the 
shoulders and strove to push him out. 

But the waiter was in his youth. He could have 
beaten the whole party with only one hand. He 
would speak. 

** Gentlemen/' said he, after having pushed away 
the turkey-cock, <* let us be reasonable." 
" That 's it ; let us reason." 
" We cannot give yon this room, because it is en- 
gaged." 
•* Then give us another room." 
"There is none. Every one is full." 
"Then give us this." 
"But it is impossible I" 
" Then, give us another I " 
It was Jos^pin who was thus giving a proof of his 
inflexible logic 

" Why," resumed the waiter, " you have one. Go 
up into your own/' 

" Ours ! " repUed the bear. " Do not think that, 
domestic In ours, we have locked up our five 
wives, who are sleeping under the tabic That is 
an ignoble spectacle for cold blooded folks. Be- 
sides, we have to discuss important business, and if 
these weak womien should awake, they wUl want 
to dance the galop." 

"Oh6 1 " tried Jos€pin at this moment, " repeat 
your verses upon prudence and upon love, Roby I — 
It is cold ; and yet the gentleman and lady have for- 
gotten to shut their window I " 



" Rash gentleman I " said Roby the turkey-cock ; 
** too giddy lady ! To what a cold are you not ex- 
posing your brains ! " 

" OU ! " cried Jos^pin again ; " oU ! oh^!— The 
gentleman is a ghost, and the lady a riddle. We 
are masters of this place. — Waiter, five bowls of 
punch 1 " 
The waiter was at the end of his eloquence. 
" Stay here if you please," said he. " I am going 
to fetch the guard." 

" The guard ! " repeated the turkey-cock. " Have 
I heard distinctly?" 

Jos^pin left the window and went and drew him- 
self up to his full height before the waiter. 

" The guard I " said he. " What possible connec- 
tion dost thou see between five bowls of punch and 
the guard ? Stnpid servant ! — Dost thou know to 
whom thou art speaking ? Thou art speaking to 
Josepin. That 's myself, a doctor of medicine, one 
of the most legitimate hopes of the Faculty of Paris. 
— Thou art speaking to Roby ; it 's .this turkey-cook 
here, who has before him an immense future, be- 
cause he does not know whether he will be a poet, 
an actor, or an inventor of instruments. — Thou art 
speaking to £dme Dnrandin, who conceals under 
the semblance of a suspicious melon an ambitious 
heart, and the hope of mastering the study of advo- 
cacy. — Thou art speaking to Leon du Chesnel, a 
noble fellow, disguised as a bear. — ^Lastly, domes- 
tic, dost thou observe well this owl ? " 

"I do — what then?" grumbled the impatient 
waiter. 

" This owl," resumed Josepin with solemnity, " is 
Denisart." 
"Well?" 

" Dost thou not know who is Denisart ? " 
" I 'faith, no—Let me pass." 
Denisart and Durandin had found two glasses of 
kirsch and were drinking in dull silence 

" Slave 1 " pursued Josepin," Denisart is a prob- 
lem." 

" Monsieur and Madame," said the waiter, turning 
towards the above, " have patience a little longer. 
The guard 'vrill come and put an end to all this." 

The long body of Josepin oscillated, shaken by the 
sturdy laugh of a drunken fellow. 

" But, domestic," he stammered, " thy gentleman 
and thy lady have gone out by the windows ! " 

The waiter sprang to the casement and perceived 
the sheet which Josepin had been the first to dis- 
cover. 

**Gone without paying!" he cried stupefied. 
"Thief! Thief!" 

" He ran to the alcove, drew the curtain sharply, 
and saw that the untouched bed contained no one. 
" Thief I thief I " roared the five drunken fellows 
holding their sides. 

Carmen, sitting squat behind the bed, held in her 
breathing. 

" A bill of twenty francs I " said the waiter tra- 
versing the room with great strides. " One docs 
not leap down two storeys for that. They must 
have stolen the plate ! " 

The plate was on the table. Moreover, the waiter 
found there Western's purse. 

" Hold ! hold 1 " he murmured with a consolatory 
smile. " They have left at least their pot-money." 
" Come, page, come I " said Josepin. 
"Five bowls of punch!" added Denisart "I 
wish mine in l^rsoh." 
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"Minolnrum!" 

<*Mineinco^ac!" 

« Mine in Madeira!" 

" And mine a la Romaine ! " 

Jos^pln Btretcbed ont his hand and counted labo- 
riously on his fingers : 

"Kirscb, rum, cognac, madeira, RwnaiMt^l 
think that makes five," said he. " That 's the num- 
ber.— Varlet, be quick, or 1 11 break my speaking 
trumpet oyer your skull.*' 

The waiter made no reply and never stirred. He 
had his eyes wide open, his mouth gaping, and he 
was looking at the hollow of his hand with ravishing 
delight. 

He had just emptied into the palm of his hand the 
contents of Western's purse,— twenty-five gold Na- 
poleons. 

He was astounded, fascinated, bewitched :— he 
was in a dream. 

"Twenty firancs of expenses," he murmured, 
"and four hundred and eighty francs for the waiter ! 
—There 's a strange trick I " 

Roby placed Jos^pin's speaking trumpet to his 
ear, and bawled out at the top of his voice: 

" Nor gold nor greatness make us happy 1 " 

The waiter gave a jump on one side. The five 
drunken fellows surrounded him bawling out : 

"Punch or death 1" 

The waiter stopped his ears and took to his heels. 

They rolled the table into the centre of the room. 

Jos^pin placed his speaking trumpet in a corner ; 
Roby stripped his body of the turkey-cock ; Denisart 
his of his owl's feathers ; Du Chesnel his of his bear- 
skin ; while Durandin tiirew away the remainder of 
his melon. 

There then remained five young people well 
shaped enough, who, thus set at their ease, seated 
themselves around the table. 

"The session has begun," said Jos^pin. "Who 
wants to speak?" 

"11" replied at the same time the four others. 

Jos^pln scratched his forehead. 

" I do not see the possibility of yielding to your 
desires," he replied ; " and to put an end to the con- 
flict, I grant the liberty of speaking to myself. But. 
first of all, are you all drunk enough to speak pro- 
perly upon serious matters?" 

" We are drunk," replied Durandin ; " but we can 
be more so — ^Wait for the punch." 

The chorus repeated : 

« Wait for tho punch." 

" And, after the punch," said L^on dn Chesnel 
with a kind of authority ; " you will hold your 
tongues. I will speak." 

As long as they had kept on thehr masquerade 
dresses Jos6pin had seemed to be the Chief of the 
party; but, once with their faces uncovered, one 
could have observed that every one, Jos^pin him- 
self, assumed, towards Du Chesnel an air of de- 
ference. 

No one protested against the right which he had 
arrogated to himself of speaking first. 

Four waiters and M. Polype in his own person 
soon entered, each bearing a bowl of punch. 

The glasses were filled all round. 

" To our fortune ! " said L4on du Chesnel, raising 
his glass. 

" To our fortune I " exclaimed the chorus. 

They emptied their glasses with precision, then 
filled them as before. 



" To our last day of folly 1 " again said L^on. 

"Why our last?" asked Durandin. "We have 
not the taste *' 

" Drink and hold your tongue." 

The chorus repeated the toast with docility. 

Du Chesnel put down his empty glass and rose. 
The president Jos^pin struck two punch-spoons 
together in order to command silence. — Durandin, 
Roby, and Denisart placed their elbows on the table. 

Carmen softly disengaged her head from the co- 
verings which concealed her, and set herself in a po- 
sition to listen. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE TALISMAN. 

"Always to amuse oneself," said L6on duChes* 
ncl, " is without contradiction the most wearisome 
thing in the world. I mean amusing oneself for 
nothing ; for when pleasure costs anything, it is de- 
cidedly and obviously foolish to amuse oneself.—* 
We are getting old. I am twenty-three — at that 
age, Alexander, son of Philip, king of Macedon, had 
already made his way " 

" Napoleon—" Roby was about to interrupt. 

" Hold your tongue. — ^Evidently, youth is the time 
of calculation, as mature age is the time of apathy. 
At seventeen one reflects more than at thirty. Man, 
at twelve years, if he could divorce himself from his 
tops and balls, would astonish the world. — It con- 
sequently follows that we are all backward, and 
that every fresh hair that sprouts in our board is an 
alarming symptom of our moral decay. — Let us 
drink I " 

The assembly quickly obeyed, and then replaced 
their elbows on the table. 

L6on had pronounced in a tone at once dogmatic 
and rapid this series of unadmitted propositions. 
The opinions conveyed in them whimsically para- 
doxical operated on his companions in dazzling their 
dull understandings. They understood the words 
but they lost themselves in striving to follow the 
fantastic windings of the ideas. 

L6on was perhaps drunk like the others, but he 
carried his wine better. His speech was free, bold, 
cutting, and his eye, slightly bloodshot, had, now 
and then bright beamings of intelligence. 

He was a young man of an elegant and well set 
form, which was somewhat injured by the excesses 
of a precocious debauchery. His face was like his 
figure. A semicircle deeply cut surrounded his 
eyes, which beamed full of mind, but intermittingly, 
and extinguished by the occasional drooping of his 
languid lid. His forehead, on which were traced 
some fugitive lines that could not yet be called 
wrinkles, was sloping over the temples, slightly 
swelling out over the eyebrows, and crowned with 
thick black hair among which there were several 
twining, crisped and parched locks that arc seldom 
seen even on the heads of men of forty years. The 
recent supper had not been able to give any colour 
to his cheeks which preserved their sickly carnation. 
But there was about his mouth a joyous and slight 
smile the railing character of which was masked 
under frankness. 

There was something distinguished and attrac<- 
tive in his features : and energy exhibited itself in 
them by fits in tho midst of an habitual fatigue and % 
careless indifference. ^ 



so 
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Und«r h)B bear-eUn he had assumed an eeoontric 
and bold bearing. 

Jos^pin, who sat on his right, was a stont fair 
young man of a timid and good-humoured air. The 
predominant character of his countenance perhaps 
escaped one at this moment when punch had extin- 
guished it and lighted up at intervals his clear blue 
eje. There was discovered in it only an undersha- 
dowing of that cunning awkwardness which dis- 
tinguishes the Norman peasant. 

The face of Roby, the turkey-cock, in the dull 
gravity of drunkenness, preserved a clever, boasting, 
and impudent expression. Roby was a handsome 
fellow; he was inclined to be wild and noisy, but 
he stopped just at the point when one begins to 
break plates. His sprightly nose, was laughing 
mouth, and his fresh coloured complexion procured 
for him an inexhaustable fund of success in a certain 
zone of the feminine atmosphere. He did not aim 
at distinction. 

There was about Roby something between the 
provincial actor and the medical student. 

Durandin had a perfectly round head, which 
smiled like the stomach of the young Lepeintre. 
He was a fat fellow, without malice, and who had 
a great deal of wit with all the airs of a simpleton. 
The costume which he had chosen for the mas- 
querade was somewhat emblematical of his charac- 
ter. He had euTcloped himself in the skin of a 
melon, as he generally clothed himself, under the 
affectation of a silly candour. 

As to Denisart, whom Jos^pin called a problem, 
and whom we have already seen under the sombre 
plumage of an owl, he was a lean, angulous, solemn 
personage. He had a false look, and an emphatic 
speech. One could not exactly find his age by ex- 
amining his countenance, but he appeared to be the 
youngest of the party, and his half-bald forehead 
made him look as if he were at least thirty. He 
evidently aimed at austere simplicity and plainness 
in his dress. He was dressed completely in black, 
with the exception of his cravat, which was white, 
with no starch in it, and with the ends falling, in 
big bows, over his shirt. — ^At this moment he was 
reflecting in drunkenness. His straight and little 
nose was as red as a hot coal. 

They had drank. Josipin had just proclaimed 
silence again by the aid of his two punch spoons.^ 
DuGhesnel continued: — 

'* Gentlemen, there is a God, because the world is 
made. — Besides, in a moment of frankness, our sub- 
lime Stranger has deigned to proclaim his existence. 
! —But the world is badly made, because there is a 
I deviL 

I ** This may appear puerile, if I did not hasten to 
j, add that we have threatened, all five^ to pull him by 



the tail in a very short time. 
I " The life of man is immeasurably long. He has 
to employ, at the most, only two or three years well, 
in order to forget how to enjoy himself: and you 
i will see men dragging on to three quarters of a cen- 
I tury. These are of two kinds :— -some having money 
I — ^their old age is a tranquil sleep ; otters having 
: none — ^their old age is a bad dream. Now, the stu- 
pidities of our civilisation do not permit the young 
to adopt that wise Iroquois custom. which makes it 
a duty for any one to be scalped who passes his 
fiftieth year. 

' " It *s miserable. Every one of us is exposed by 
the flaws of our incomplete legislation to wear a wig 



some of these days, and to eat beef with false teeth.'' 
** We must kill ourselves," said Boby, struck by 
the horror of this picture. 

"I have in my pocket a fiitk of bydrocyante add," 
added the doctor Jos6pin, with the earnestness of 
a man of science ; *' four drops in every glass of 
punch — " 

Durandin and Roby stretched out thehr gUiies. 
Denisart drew away his. 
Du Ghesncl shrugged his shoulders. 
" Wait at least for the last glass," said he, <' and 
hold your tongues. 

*' Money is nothing. What makes it valuable is, 
that every thing else in the world is worse than no- 
thing. In this nothingness men wander about, 
scared, incessantly seeking something. — Happiness 
consists in fancying that we are in search of it. 

** When one fancies that he has found it there is 
already a declining from it. Every thing grows 
wearisome. All philosophers agree that sueoeSB is 
a calamity. — Let us drink." 

All the glasses were filled and emptied. Denisart 
was an exception to the others, as he filled and emp- 
tied his glass twice. 

" Consequently,^' resumed Du Chesnel, whose ab- 
sent eye wandered about the floor, "the wisest thing 
we can do is to become miliionaires»" 
" It is evident,'' said Jos^pin. 
" Incontestible," coincided Roby. 
" It is astonishing," added Durandin, «that sueh 
a simple idea should not have struck us before." 
" It is not an idea," grumbled Denisart. 
"Be it so," coldly observed Du ChesneL " It is 
even an old idea. — Have you confidence in me f " 

" Zounds 1 " they cried, " wo are going to drink to 
your health.'* 

"Drink 1— Have you understood perfectly all that 
I have said to you ? " 
" No," replied the chorus. 

" Well," pursued Du Chesnel, whose manifest in- 
tention it had been till now to assist the fumes of 
the punch, and make his companions more giddy 
and intoxicated by a clash of words, ** 1 swear to you 
upon my honour, that I have the means of making 
you all rich." 
" A talisman ? " cried Durandin. 
" A talisman," replied Du Chesnel. 
Drunkenness has strange creduUtief. Every one, * 
even Denisart, opened his eyes wide, and there was 
a moment of profound silence^ 

During this silence Carmen heard on the lower 
storey a periodical and dull sounds It was Hke the 
blows of a hammer striking with precaution the 
ceiling underneath. — This noise was accompanied by 
the monotonous and slow song which she had before 
heard when a mysterious hand had shaken the sheet 
prepared for her flight. 

"A talisman," resumed Du Chesnel, "a real taUs- 

man. — But you must help me fireely in setting to 

work about it. And first of all, there is none of 

you who has not had his beautiful visions of the 

future more or less difficult to be realised. There 

is none of you, also, who has not made some efforts 

to obtain the coveted object. — I must know this 

object and these efforts. Clear your consciences all 

round. And do you begin, Durandin." 

« I !" stammered the fat fellow, " I had rather—" 

" Do you begin, Durandin, do you begin," shouted 

the chorus. 

" The deuce take me if I know." commenced Du- 
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randin ;— ** but faith ! to the poixiJH-it is easy enough 
to tell yoiL—I knew a great advocate vho was cer- 
tainly the happiest of men. That determined me 
in my yocatiop. My object is to purchase the em- 
ployment of an adTocate— — *' 

" And your means f '' 

*' Not a sou!" 

** My talisman fits you like a glore, Dnrandln." 

"Truly!" 

" Peace ! Now, Jos^pin it *s your turn." 

The fair^haired doctor did not require pressing. 

♦'With me," said he, '*it's a different case. I 
have a reasonable object and positive means. — My 
object is to make money with my cabinet of medi- 
cine ; my means are my excellent studies ** 

" Have you any patients ? '' asked Du Ohesnel. 

** I have one," replied Jos6pin, "a poor devil who 
is dying; and who brings me in a hundred crowns 
a month." r' 

** Bless me I " cried Durandin ; ** how mudi, then, 
do you ask for your visits ? " 

**Good lack ! " ejaculated the Doctor, " we have 
not settled about the price.'' 

** Then"— commenced Du ChesneL 

** It is a history," interrupted Josepin, " and it is 
a secret — But you will be silent ? " 

** As the grave, Josepin." 

** Then fancy,— it 's not the sick man who pays 
me, but his bitterest enemy " 

"To kill him?" 

** No, faith. I am not come to that yet. But to 
— you understand — to see — to know—" 

"To be a spy?" 

" Something like that Principally to watch for 
the arrival of a certain person from America with 
papers. I must tell you that the man who pays me 
for my visits is at law with my patient." 

" It *s immoral," said Dcnisart. 

" Thay may be, Cato, my friend. But it is I who 
have paid for your supper, and I have only one pa- 
tient. All I have to do is to make the best of iiim. 
— Unfortunately, however, this certain personage 
arrived from America this afternoon. I am afraid 
I shall pay no more visits and receive no more 
money." 

" What is the n&mt of your patient? " asked Du 
Chesnel. 

Jos6pin showed a sign of contempt 

** He goes by no name," he replied. '• In speaking 
of him they say " the man ou the fourth floor above 
the entre-sdV 

" And the name of the man who pays you ? " 

"Oh I oh!" cried Josepin. "If ho only knew 
that I was going ^ tell his name to four wild fel- 
lows Of your description !--But you will be silent ? " 

*.* As the gruve." 

"It is— yes, faith!— it ia Monsieur le Duo de 
Maillepre-Compau4^" 

This name produced no effect upon three of the 
jparty ; but Du Gh^sne^ clapping his hands together, 
cried out :— • 

" Josepin, you are^ worth your weight in gold, and 
my talisman is your business." 

CarmeU) also, from the bottom of her alcove, had 
pricked up her ears at the name of Maillepre-Com- 
pans. 

She heard again— for, at this momenta the five 
revellers woro pouring out bumpers, and there was 
a truce bo conversation — she heard that incessant 
noiM wiiieh seemed to come from thf lower surfSace 



of the floor, and which was still acpomp^nie^ \^j tbt 
dull and monotonous singing. 

" Thanks, Josepin," resumed Du CliBSneL " Ypn 
must give me to-morrow details of your history, for 
I am, also, in the pay of Monsieur le Due— NoW| 
Roby, it 's your turn." 

"Gentleman," sjud Roby, "I come from Tours 
in Touraine. My father was a manufacturer of 
rilUttes,* My mother " 

"We do n't care about that," said Du Chesnel In- 
terrupting him. " To the point ! " 

" To the point I " replied Roby. " The point is, 
that the devil will be in it if your talisman does not 
affect me somehow or other. I have so many strings 
to my bow. I am a poet and only want a publisher 
to stifle with envy all the old imitators and plagiar- 
ists of the empire. I am an actor. Talma will re- 
vive as soon as the Theatre-Frangais shall have 
opened its doors to mo. I know bookkeeping in 
double entry. I have invented an instrument, the 
detailed description of which would here carry me 
to too great length, but which will, one day, be the 
glory of ray country. Is it not enough ? " 

" You shall have a choice of my talisman.^NoWi 
Denisart, it 's your turn. 

" I do not believe in talismans," replied Denisart 

" You believe in money. That I promise you." 

"Have you any?" inquired Denisart fixing his 
look full of doubt on Du Chesnel. 

"Enough to pay you twenty times your worth," 
said Du Chesnel. 

Denisart drank an enormous glass of punch. 

" I want fifteen miserable hundred francs, " he re- 
sumed, " to print my pamphlet at the lowest price, 
upon bad paper." 

" What pamphlet is this of yours ? " 

"Ah!" cried Denisart with emphasis, "what 
pamphlet is this of mine I — I have not ten ideas — 
not I — I have only one idea. But, then, that 's a 
good one ; and, if I tell it you, you will take it from 
me. But I am drunk." 

Denisart took his bowl of punch in both hands 
and drank. Du Chesnel made a sign to the next of 
the party to be silent 

Denisart continued : — 

" I am drunk. The King could not prevent me 
babbling. Here 's my idea ; and it ia an idea !— Up 
to this period, we have not sufficiently taken advan- 
tage of the misery of the people. The people does 
not feed itself, but it reads. The people has always 
ten sous in the torn pocket of its ragged blouse to 
pay the advocate who makes a pretence of taking 
its defence in hand. Say to tha people : — you are 
a good people. There is nothing in the world that 's 
beautiful and sublime except yourself. I admire 
your greatness ! I shed tears of blood for your suf- 
ferings." 

Denisart interrupted himself with a rascally and 
scandalous shout of laughter. 

« T^U it that," he resumed; "and you will have its 
last centime. Tell it moreover : Oh 1 people ! some 



* This is a ipecies of child's %qj manuCMtuved in the 
French proyinces mentioned in the text; and it is a kind 
of toy the natnre of which ia not eaaily deacri\^ It is a 
ronnd piece of ivory with a rihand. fastened to it; and 
the amusement derived firoin it consists in watching the 
graceftil and, as it were* andolatiag manner in which it 
winda itself np the rihand on a Jerk being given to ft, 
and the gradual manner in which it again Cslls by its own 
weight— 7ran«iator. . 
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of your ehildren steal and murder In the ttreetf. 
Tery emel, indeed, are the Courts of Justice whleh 
eondemn then; for if these unfortunate creatures 
commit erimet, it is because society ungratefully 
neglects to award them tweWe hundred liTres a year. 
A great number of your daughters are prostitutes ; 
but it is that they may economise and put money in 
the SaTings* Bank. Besides, good God ! the poor 
dear angels I who can accuse them ? The Tile egot- 
ism of the rich alone driyes them into the abyss. 
The rich are answerable for the faults of the poor. 
The poor man is a lamb— the rich man a tiger. And 
etery time a poor wretch so far forgets himself as 
to cut the throat of a passenger in the streets, a 
marquis should be guillotined, or a priest burnt.*' 

** It's profound/' said Durandin. ** It will make 
an example." 
" This BctU of a Denisart" added Jos^pin. 
** But, Denisart^" obserted Roby. " I thought that 
you were a moral imm." 

Du Chesnel looked at him with a kind of mingled 
disdain and wonder. 
Denisart had a cynical smile on his lips. 
"In these cases," he replied, ''one can't make 
money without morality. One must use words in 
order that fools may say of you : — This generous 
writer 1 This compassionate heart 1— Ah ! the 
people! — A million sous make fifty thousand 
francs." 
He rose and made a pirouette. 
** Long Utc the people ! " he cried. ** I see in its 
Ismine Uie source of twenty fortunes 1 Salute each 
other ! Lower— lower stilL I am the inrentor of 
generous theories, and of humanity in a hundred 
thousand samples I I am the Ylncont de Faule* of 
a new charity !— How shall we call it ? Bah ! wo 
will find it a name, for eTei7 comedy must haye a 
title. At present I am contented with the old 
nickname of philanthropist." 

Denisart put his head in his bowl of punch and 
was silent 

** It is an idea," said Bu Chesnel. ** It is doubtful 
if Uie devil has a more inifomal one; and, certainly, 
one might search through all the galleys, without 
meeting with such a shameful one; but that will 
take. Well, Denisart, my talisman may descend 
OTen to such infiBLmies." 

''Infamies! infamies!" loudly exclaimed Denisart. 
** That 's a word now that one should often make use 
of. The people like great words. And he will make 
his way who can introduce political economy Into 
a melo-drama. 

"Now it 's my turn," resumed Du ChesneL " I 
also, owe you my confidence. It will not be long. 
I hare taste for diplomacy." 

"You require patronage to be in the consular 
establishment," said Durandin. 



* Vincent de Panle wm a Romii h priest vhose lifs wm 
one iaeeeMion of good deeds. The institntioni he founded 
were great Mid nnmeronf. In Parie, be founded ui hos- 
pital for Foundlings; also, the ffopitaldet S<Bur§<Ula 
C%4iHt« (Foundation of the Charitable Virgins) for the 
relief of sick poor; and the SopUawt de BUtWt t dtla 
Saipetriw i and <f« to PUU / at ManeUlei, an Hospital 
for galley slares; at St. Eeine, one forpUi^rims; and at 
Le Noa de SaintJ^sus, another for old men. For these 
and other exeeUent deeds he was beatified by Pins XIU 
in 17» and eanonised by Clement XIL in 1787. He is eoni 
seqnently worshipped in France as a Saint, and his feaat 
is iUed on the 19th of July. He was bom in 1W6^ and 
died in 18601-. rranftotor. 



« Undoubtedly. But I prefer an embassy. That's 
my Tocation.— As to tty meansy faith, oomrades, I 
have only my talisman." 

" And what is this talisman f " asked Josephi and 
Roby at the same time. 
" Woman," replied Du Chesnel. 
The assembly made at once a grimac-e of con- 
temptuous disappointment. 
" It is as old as Alcibiodes ! " cried Roby. 
" It is as silly as an idea in a farce ! " said Deni- 
sart. 

The doctor and Durandin said eten much wittier 
things. 

Du Chesnel imposed silence on them with an im- 
perial gesture. 

" It 's your part to listen and drink,^ he resumed. 
" Try to understand and don't intei^mpt me again. 
Others before me, I am well aware, have made a 
delicate footstool of woman. And history is before 
us to proclaim that this footstool or stepping stone 
has infinite degrees, and can lift one eieioL to the 
throne." 

"If there is going to be any carbonarism here," 
said Denisart, " I shall retire." 

" I don't inyent," pursued Du Chesnel without 
taking any notice of the interruption, " I carry tp 
perfection. A woman can resist a man. That has 
been done. But where is the woman who can resist 
fife men?" 

*' I do not know her," said Josepin with contic- 
tion. 

<' That happy phoenix," added Roby, " is yet to be 
found." 

" Especially if the fire men are certain tipsy, high- 
spirited fellows 1 " obsenred Durandiii, throwing 
back h|a head proudly. 

" Gentlemen ! " resumed Du Ohosnol, " I was Tery 
certain that men as intelligent as yourselves would 
not for a long time be blind to the immense range 
of my combination. It is simple, yet grand. — We 
league together for and against women. By that 
deed alone, we will all, at once, increase our facul- 
ties five-fold. Every one of us will positively be- 
come irresistible. 
" PosiUvely," coincided Josepin. " Let us drink." 
"It's very fine," sighed Denisart, turning his 
bowl topsy-turvy. " But I have no more punch." 
Roby pulled the bell-rope. 
A waiter rushed in. 

" Five more bowls of punch I " said Roby. 
" That's not enough," stammered Denisart 
" Now look here," resumed Du Chesnel. " Once 
admit the power of conquering every woman, and 
what obstacle is not cleared before us ? As for you, 
Durandin, you shall gain your advocates employ- 
ment. As for you, Josepin, you shall get a circle of 
patients, and become a doctor with a goldheaded 
stick, then a doctor in a carriage, and then a doctor 
at the Palace." 

"I will splash the Academy of Medicine with 

mud," shouted with delight the stout fair-haired 

doctor. " I will cut Broussais* in two under the 

wheels of my calfiche." 

** As for you, Roby," continued again Du Chesnel, 



* One of thouostrenownedphysioians that France ever 
prodneed. He attributed aU diMasos to inflammation, 
and treated them accordingly. He has been dead about 
six years.— Or, perhaps, Jos6pin may allude to his son, 
who, if. at the present day, a pbyaioian in the most exten- 
sive praoUse in Farts*— rranslator. 




"jom shall arrire aaturally to tha tti^tltut^^ tlio 

Thefltrf} Frangiiis, ur the imrention " 

" I will arrive at all throo/^ said Roby^ 
*^ Aa for you, Donisart^ jou shall £ud In some 
silkaa purse the first fuads of your diaholioal cOm- 

**0h! the pfloplo!— the good peoplol" sighed 
Dfenisart, moved, " Two miillion sonii make a hun- 
dred thousand francs/' 

"Ftaally, as for my&olf/' rosuracd Du Cheanel, 
" thanks to a certain dnehess, I ahull bceoniL^ at oneo 
Aef^retary 1 1 an cmhassy, at lea^t : and then " 

'' Hurra ! " shouted Durandiu, *' for mj medical 
studies t^' 

The othefs joined in choruft, and tho room was 
filled with uproarious sboutiogs. 

"That is not all," said Du Chestiel ; "and you 
petcdvo that iu an afiiikir of this imp<irtanc« It is 
neceRGAfy that we should be bouad to each other 
bj a serious (^Di^agemont.'^ 

" I sign nothlag!" replied Donisart, likt? a inan 
who has had a vruul <^$perience of the danger of 
slgnatuf(^ 



^' An oath 1 " cried Baranditi. 

*^ A solemn oath ! *^ c^incidM the doeton 

" A fonmidabi^ oath 1 '' added Hobj, " I yesiei- 
day on^agt^d & stall at the opera. 1 know a grand 
air for an oath. 1 11 fiing it to you/' 

Ho rosOf put his hand on his heart, opened h|$ 
enormous mouth, and suddenly thundijred forth : — 

" 1 call you to w^ltnoiat ye rooks of thU ahore, 
I eat J. jou to wLtrtedfl, fo gods oT tbia pl&c^ 
1 tiall you. to irltncss, yo banks of tliiii strcftni^ 
I call you to irittioaa " 

The door opened, tttid tho procession, composed 
of M. Polype and his four waiters^ entered a second 
time. 

As soon as the punch was served, Folypfi and his 
waiters went out backwards, making low bows to 
such good customers, Burandiu fastened aguiu thi^ 
bwit of the doon 

" Bo not bo facetiousj Eoby/' said Du Ghesttol, 
harshly, " This is a serious affair." 

" Deuce take me if tlm opera is a^elious ittlag^" 
replied IU>by» 
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" Be quiet. Our business now is about our future. 
Let us rise and swear/' 

"At the leMt»'' interrupted tI*o incorrigible Roby, 
" lot us have A» Bengal fires as far as it lies in our 
power." 

He immediately blew out the candles, and the 
scene was lighted up by the blue flame of the burn- 
ing punch. 

The whole party were standing up. 

" It 's striking," said Dnrandin half fHghtened, 
"upon my word of honour." 

**It would be beautiful,** replied Roby, "if wo 
wore ranged in order, three on one side of the table, 
and three on the other, as at the opera;— 4>ut fire! 
that *8 no number." 

'' We tre lix,** said a soft and grave voice behind 
him. 

Tk0 ftre companions looked abont to aee who had 
•pokm. 

They were, ia^Mjk six* Between Roby and Deni- 
lart, Just in fronlV Bu Chesnel, there was now a 
woman, whose bun was hidden under a velvet mask. 



OHAPTBR X. 

IN WHICH TBBT BURT HIM ON SHROVB TUESDAY. 

The flame of the burning punch, which alone 
lighted up the scene, gave a livid hue to every ob- 
ject. 

The inexplicable and sudden appearance of this 
woman masked in black had thrown the party into 
a stupid astonishment mingled with terror. 

It is known what an effect every unforeseen and 
sudden shock has upon drunkenness. — The revellers 
fixed their eyes wide open upon thif phantom, to 
wliich the pale and vacillating light 9t ihk burning 
alcohol lent a strange aspect— DetiiiilH snd Du* 
randin, who were the nearest to ii, drlHir iMiek with 
fear. 

The phantofit) however, ^ten^ed its arm and suc- 
cessively relighted the eiiildles. 

None of the party recognised Carmen under the 
mask which covered her face ; but they were able 
to admire the beautiful proportions of her figure, 
and the noble grace of her movements. 

Fear vanished. *Twas but a woman— a young 
and charming woman. It yet remained for them 
to know how she had got into the room shut up as 
it was ; but the light of the candles restored courage 
to every one, and the gaiety was resumed. 

Koby took the hand of the unknown, and bore it 
gallantly to his lips. 

Denisart placed his bowl of punch beyond the 
reach of every one. 

Josepin sat down heaving a long sigh of relief. 

" I thought it was one of our wives," he muttered. 

The fair-haired doctor told a falsehood ; he had 
all along devoutly believed that it was the devil. 

Du Chesnel, alone, did not seem to take in good 
part this interruption. 

" Beautiful masquer," said he, in a tone of rude- 
Bail, ''yon have mistaken the room ; and we do not 
wish to abuse the chance which procnres us a visit 
from yon." 

"Chance haa nothing to do with my coming," 
rtpUed Cansen. *' Yon have expressed the desire 
of being aix instead of five. Here I am to favour 
yonrwiah." 



" A good repartee,** exclaimed Roby. <' It is a 
great lady who vfishes to have her fun. I do not 
object to her presence." 

" Waiter, a glass for madame ! " cried Durandin, 
in whose speech there was»a visible embarrassment. 

" You have heard, then, our conversation?*' asked 
Du Chesnel, knitting his brows. 

" From the beginning to the end," replied Car- 
men. 

" And what do you pretend to do ? " 

" To enlist myself in your enterprise.'* 

''But," said Josepin, with a hoarse laugh, "that 
is not barely possible.** 

"And why so?" 

" Because," replied Du Chesnel, drily, ** we wish to 
arrive at our object through women, utd since you 
are a woman " 

"Oh!" interrupted Carmen, "that is of little 
eonsequenee. I wish myself to arrive at my object 
through men.'' 

Roby clapped his hasda and shouted " Bravo ! ** 

Du Chesnel was, of all the party, the one who, 
up to this period, had eondueted himself be^t; but 
the shock which he had experienced had thrown 
him off his lactitiouB lan^f-fiwd, and had in some 
measure broken the banier which his will had 
opposed to his drunkenness. 

There was a film before hif eyes, and a cloud 
passed over his staggering reason. 

He wished to drink to recover himself. The ex- 
pedient was badly chosen. 

"Zounds!** he cried, trying to keep himself 
steady on his legs; "it is very astonishing that 
we can no longer be masters in our own room. But 
I am being jested with." 

He chased awi^y with his hand that swarm of 
fantastic gnats which buss and flutter around the 
liwe of drunken people. Then he seated himself 
withahtppysiaile. 

The rM bf m party were rejoioed. 

Duranoitt was struggling against ||a^. 

"Why is Denisart doublet'* he asked in an un- 
easy manner. *' We have quite enough of one 
Denisart.'* 

" It is not Denisart who is double," said Josepin: 
itis his glass.*' 

" Let us see — let us sec," cried Du Chesnel, who 
strove desperately to seize again the thread of his 
thought from which he had wandered. " Zounds ! 
we have our fortune to make." 

" Yes,** stammered Durandin ; "but if Denisart is 
double, I do not meddle with any thing more." 

" Seat yourself, beautiful masquer," resumed Du 
Chesnel; " drink !— speak !— do what you like." 

Carmen remained standing. 

She had her arms crossed on her breast. Her 
eyes shot glittering sparks through the holes of her 
mask. Her look wandered slowly from one to the 
other of the party. 

There was thought upon that velvet face. In 
default of the muscles, speaking their mute lan- 
guage under the transparency of a thin skin, the 
eye glittered ; one could read in it. 

One read in it the triumph of a person, who, 
oppressed by a heavy burden, finds on his road a 
shoulder on which to throw his load ; one read in 
it, also, the complacent happiness of the master 
who reckons on vassals newly subjugated. 

" We have already met this evening," said she, 
addressing more particulaiiy l3tt Chesnel ;'**l knew 
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you. 'Twas you who wore a bearskin, was it 
not?" 

<' It was I/' replied Dn Ohcsnel. " Bnt why that 
question?'' 

"For notiiing. Merely for the sake of talking. 
And it was you to whom belonged that pretty 
poniard that a certain oyster-woman wore so gal- 
lantly." 

** A true romance, beautiful masquer. I had en- 
graten on it my arms and my initial, besides the 
arms and the initial of the Marchesa Famesi, the 
maddest creature in the Papal states." 

** Our friend Leon/' obserred Roby in a graTO 
tone, " has for a long time been wandering oter the 
world ; and one might have seen him in all coun- 
tries courting the brunette and the blonde, lOTing, 
sighing, perchance—" 

*< I can assure you,'* said Carmen to Du Chesnel, 
" that that idea of haying your initial engrayen is 
excellent, and will be of senrice to you. But drink, 
my jovial companions i " added she, suddenly chang- 
ing her tone of voice. " I wish to give you satis- 
faction. Let us drink to our certain success and 
to our amorous partnership. The thought is beau- 
tiful and great, do you know. But you wanted me." 
" If the table turns," grumbled Durandin, ** I 
shall be angry." 

" We wanted you, beautlfnl masquer; it is my true 
beUef," said Roby. " We had no treble to sing our 
oath. Do you know the air f ** 

** The oath ! the oath ! " interrupted Dn Chesnel, 
returning to his idea. " I want assistance to carry 
off my duchess." 
" I will help you myself," said Carmen. 
" Do you know her, then ? " 
"Well." 

** But I have not told you her name." 
''I have guessed it." 

Du Chesnel looked at Carmen with a kind of su- 
perstitious suspicion. 

** I have guessed it," resumed Carmen, " and I 
approve of your selecting her. Considered as a lad- 
der, Madame la Dnchesse de Compans-Mailleprd is 
the very best choice that one could have made." 

** Who are you ? Who are you ? " muttered Du 
Chesnel. 

"Ah! ah!'' cried Josepin, "Uie duchess! eh! 
Nothing under that. Master Leon." 

" But," pursued Carmen, " the last step of that 
ladder is above your head. You must leap." 

" I want to know who you are," cried Du Chesnel, 
springing towards Carmen to snatch off her mask. 
The young woman, with the strength which we 
know she possessed, pushed him far away from her 
without effort, and resumed : — 

*' You shall know who I am, but have a little 
patience. Before that, I want to tell you what I can 
do, and what I wish. You were, indeed, very fool- 
ish, my companions, to think of beginning your cam- 
paign without having at least one spy in the enemy's 
camp, having, too, five empty purses, and relying 
only on an oath of drunkards. As for you, Du 
Chesnel, you have seen but the object Believing 
yourself superior to your comrades, you have wished 
to mount upon their shoulders in order to attain 
what vras beyond your reach. To deceive thorough- 
ly, you have chosen an hour of drunkenness, not 
thinking, drunk yourself, that orgies are oblivious, 
and cast words to the winds. As to these gay 
rerellersy they have understood you in proportion to 



the extent of their understandings, and have seen in 
the whole affair but a passable pleasantry." 

« 'TIS false," said Du CheeneL— « Jotepin ! Roby ! 
Denisart 1 have you understood mi^ «r nott " 

"As for me," replied Josepin, ''I understand 
every thing, because I have studied." 

"The proof that I have understood," added Roby, 
" is, that I sang the formula of the oath." 

Denisart preserved deep silence, and Durandin 
grumbled with an air of consternation : — 

" It is not the table which is now turning, but the 
ceiling." 

" Listen ! " resumed Carmen, speaking still to 
Du Chesnel ; " what will remain to-morrow of your 
work of to-night 3" 

And before Du Chesnel had time $0 answer, she 
continued in a loud and quick tone of voice :— 

" Your idea is deserving of a better fate tkta the 
honours of a burlesque parade ; but you are iae^Mii- 
ble of carrying it out well. Wttjou sell it to me f " 
"For how much? "asked Da Chesnel, at hap- 
hazard. 

" For a titt'd'tete with Madame la Dnchesse de 
Compans- Maillepr€." 
* ' Done ! " cried Leon. 

"Ah I I see how it is ;" said Josepin, " this woman 
is the housekeeper to the family of Maillepr6." 

" Perhaps," replied Carmen ; " at least. Doctor, 
the letter which you vn>ote to the Duke this after- 
noon passed through my hands ; and you will pre- 
sently see that it is dangerous to combine the em- 
ployment of a spy with that of a doctor. Meanwhile 
endeavour to understand me. The idea is mine. I 
have bought it." 

" And you are in a condition to pay the price 
agreed upon ! " said Du Chesnel quickly. 

" I give you my word of honour. The idea being 
mine, I can make use of it after my own fashion ; 
and I remodel it altogether. But we have nothing 
to do now with a ridiculous compact. There must 
be between us a solid and irrefragible bond. I wish 
it!" 
" The King says * tve with* " muttered Roby. 
" I wish it," repeated Carmen sturdily. " You 
will have an auxiliary in me, but I must find in you 
docile instruments. It is for myself that I will 
serve you. Prince of science, man of the law, dis- 
tinguished in reputation, economist, diplomatist, — 
every one of you shall have the lot he has chosen^ 
and every one of you shall owe me the tithe of his 
acquired power." 

" Tithes have been abolished ! " growled Denisart 
" They were immoraL" 

" As £sr as that is concerned," said Josepin, " if I 
should happen to increase my visits to two louis, 
I will willingly pay any thing." 

" Bnt," observed Du Chesnel, who was enlight- 
ened in this moment of intoxication with a ray of 
reason, " what are you going to do with us and with 
our support ? What is your aim ? " 

" My aim ! " replied Carmen. " Do I know the 
extent of my desires ? " 
She interrupted herself and appeared to hesitate. 
Her eye lost its keen, burning glance, and was 
raised, dream-like, towards heaven. 

" My aim ! " she resumed in a low voice, and as 
if speaking to herself. " I am twenty years old, 
and I am beautiful I have never loved. Mine is a 
virgin's body. My soul does not even know desire. 
They say that love has joys which intoxicate. My 
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aim is to be lOTed ;— loyed as woman never was bo- 
fore. LoTed with ecstasy, with madnes?. Loved, 
too, with devotion and worship. Adored ! adored ! " 
She had joined her hands together. Her voice 
trembled, and lowered into inflexions of an infinite 
softness. 

Several minutes elapsed before they drank. The 
orgies were benumbed. The whole party listened 
as in a dream to the sweet music of that voice which 
spoke of love. 

The attitude of Carmen was soft. Her head had 
bent under the weight of a voluptuous thought. 

She remained thus for a minute ; then her form 
was drawn up in its beautiful vigour. Her head, 
quickly thrown back, made the masses of her hair 
wave behind her like the plume of a helmet. 

" My aim ! *' she resumed again. *' I am strong. 
I eaa. think and I can strike like a man. I can 
meditate and I can execnte. My aim is to be power- 
ful. Power, too, riMmld have its joys and its intoxi- 
cation ! I wish to soar— soar so high that my head 
shall bo above all other heads. I wish that my 
glance should bo of a supreme order, and curb every 
will at my caprice." 

. The party had made a gradual movement. They 
had almost awakened out of their dream. Curiosity 
had succeeded apathy. 

The voice of Carmen now sounded loud and sono- 
rous. 

** You wish to be at the same time woman and 
man 1 " said Du Chosncl. 

• "The most loved of women,'' replied Carmen, 
with an impassioned rapture of enthusiasm, " and 
the most powerful of men." 
Du Chesnel rose quickly. 

"Enough of this folly," he cried; "let us talk 
sense for once in our lives. You are drunker than 
we are, little pretty one. Or you have, certainly, 
got the devil In your body, and believe yourself to 
be a sorceress." 

" No," replied Carmen coldly, " but I am rich and 
I possess a secret." 

"She is rich!" said Roby.— "She will lend us 
money. It 's a great lady. I might have guessed 
it." 

Benisart drew near to her with an obsequious and 
earessing air. 

Josepin, and Du Chesnel himself, felt amid the 
disorder of their intelligence the effect of those ma- 
gic words, " I am rich." 
Du Chesnel looked at Carmen humbly. 
" Madame," he resumed, in a courteous manner 
that contrasted strongly with the brutality of his 
recent words : " you know us all. You have the 
advantage of us ; and if it would please you to show 

us your face " 

He ended his speech with an almost respectful 
bow, remembering how Carmen had energetically 
pushed him away not long back when he had sought 
to violate the secret of her disguise ; but Carmen 
had, no doubt, changed her opinion, for she raised 
her hands and began untying the strings of her mask. 
The revellers opened their eyes wide. They were 
prepared for something extraordinary. Thp mar- 
vellous quickly enters brains that burn with alco- 
hol. They thought, like Ruby, that they had to deal 
w^th the whim of some groat lady ; and with their 
minds endeavouring to guess the name of some 
princess, their mouths wore half open from expect- 
atipn. 



The mask of Carmen fell. 
There was a second of profound stupefaction; 
and then there was a general disappointment 

Du Chesnel shivered his glass to pieces on the 
table in a movement of rage, and growled a blas- 
phemy. 

Josepin shrugged his shoulders with contempt ; 
Durandin imitated him with confidence, and Den- 
isart withdrew— himself and his bowl of punch. 
Roby was the only one who took the thing gaily. 
"Well played, little one," he cried out, clapping 
his hands and stamping his feet. " An excellent 
carnival trick ! Bravo! Bravissimo! Everything 
that there is of the most bravo and bravissimo ! " 
" Carmen ! " uttered Josepin contemptuously. 
" The street girl who dances for two sous on the 
Boulevard du Temple ! " said Denisart, the friend of 
the people. 

Du Chesnel was purple in the face, and stammered 
with rage. 

Carmen preserved silence. She remained motion- 
less and with her head raised. Her massive brow, 
crowned with its magnificent ornament of black 
hair, had, as it were, a beaming of calm and bold 
pride. — She had recrossed her arms over her chest. 
Her beautiful mouth, serious but serene, assumed 
at intervals an imperceptible expression of defiance. 
She ruled so high the besotted and open bosomed 
drunkenness which surrounded her, that one would 
have taken her for a being of superior essence, who 
had been led astray into the shameful excesses of 
some terrestrial debauchery. 

There was a great, pure, and valiant soul which 
shone behind that superb glance. 

That glance fell by turns upon every one of the 
party. All submitted by degrees to its victorious 
influence. • What remained in them of intelMgence 
and of will was dimmed and bowed down before 
that haughty intelligence and that superior will. 

Du Chesnel lowered his eyes trembling. — He alone 
had struggled against the mysterious power of that 
woman ; but he struggled in vain, and his useless 
effort served but to inflict upon him the anguish of 
defeat. 

After some seconds of silence, Carmen left her 
place in the middle of the table, and went round to 
the chair of Denisart. 
" Rise," she said to him. , 
Denisart rose. 

Carmen pushed back the empty chair, and placed 
her foot on the end of one of the planks of the floor. 
That plank which had served as a support to the 
chair of Denisart see-sawed lightly under the foot 
of Carmen. 

A shudder came over Carmen which she soon sup- 
pressed, and then a smile. 

" I am the girl who dances for two sous on the 
Boulevard du Temple," she repeated slowly ; " or 
rather I was that girl. Yesterday, yon saw me 
there. Do not look for me there to-morrow. To- 
morrow I " she resumed, lowering her voice, "who 
knows what haughty name of duchess may not re* 
place that of the poor dancing girl. To-morrow 
will begin a new life. You will awaken from your 
drunkenness. I shall awaken from my obscure 
misfortune. To-morrow, you will be my slaves." 
" Your slaves ! " cried Du Chesnel. 
"My slaves," repeated Carmen: "and you, the 
first and the most submissive of them. Ah I you 
expected to have found some one better than Car- 
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men ander the mask. Who then among you knows 
me to dare to judge of me ? Loon du Chesnel yon 
hare sold to me the idea of the compact. Do yon 
already draw back before the accomplishment of 
your own work ? " 

** I had not seen yonr face/' replied Dn Chesnel ; 
** I retract my words." 

" Yon are right," said Carmen. ** Bnt, at the same 
time, your word is nothing to me,~no more than 
that of your companions in debauchery. Did I not 
forewarn you that there must be between us an iron 
bond?" 

As Carmen proceeded speaking, her Toice assumed 
deeper and more menacing accents. Her eye-brows 
were knitting gradually, eren to dig deep wrinkles 
in that forehead hitherto so calm and so smooth. A 
sombre light lurked under her long lowered lashes. 
Her bosom heaved at interrals, and her foot tor- 
mented the board, which creaked as it see-sawed. 

The drunkenness of the party had not diminished 
In intensity, but had changed its character. Ferer 
had giyen place to torpor. 

Durandin was almost asleep. Josepin was a 
little more awake. — Roby, with his feet upon the 
table, was singing as he looked on the ground. 

Denisart and Du Chesnel followed, on the con- 
tiary, with a disturbed air, the movements of Car- 
men. 

Denisart had a Tague fear, without knowing why. 
Du Chesnel, less drunk and more capable of im- 
pressions, had submitted, since the arrival of Car^ 
men, to the secret and seemingly magnetic power of 
that beauty whose charms carried terror with them. 
At this moment, the glance of Carmen, fixed upon 
him, made him motionless, and sent a chill to his 
heart. 

She collected her thoughts for a moment; and 
then she resumed in that simple and clear tone that 
one uses in telling a story : — 

''A man arrived yesterday from America. Doctor 
Josepin"(that person pricked his ears) "gave warning 
of the arrival of that man in a letter, written this 
afternoon at three o'clock, — a letter, the expressions 
in which will have a meaning in the courts of jus- 
tice on the day of trial." 
" How ! " Josepin was about to exclaim. 
Carmen stopped his month with a gesture. 
'' This same evening,** she then continued, 'f five 
masquers went down into the cellar of the Hotel 
du Sauvage. Those five masquers traversed the 
Boulevards in a caldche in such a manner that their 
names are set down by this time side by side in the 
black book of the police.*' 

This beginning had no connection with what had 
just passed. If it contained a menace that menace 
was vague, and of a nature to pass off without 
any notice at the termination of a debauchery. 
However, by an inexplicable effect, this beginning 
drove away, as if by magic, the fumes of the 
punch. Roby ceased singing and became serious. 
Josepin trembled. Du Chesnel was pale. Denisart 
looked wistfiilly at the door, and seemed to watch 
the moment of making a retreat. 

Carmen pointed these last words with a silence, 
and again continued : — 

" In the cellar the five masquers, who were drunk, 
entered into a quarrel with the American; they 

stimck him " 

" As one strikes at a carnival," said Du Chesnel. 
*' They wounded him," continued Carmen. 



** Slightly ; we know that," murmnred Josepin. 
** They killed him ! " ended Carmen in a voice 
quite low. 
There was a moment of stupor and anguish. 
<* 'Tis false ! " at length stammered Du Chesnel. 
** 'Tis false ! " cried the four others. 
Carmen made the board entirely jerk out of the 
floor with a violent stamp of the foot 

A black hole was beheld ; and in the absolute 
silence which ensued there could be distinctly heard 
that monotonous and low singing of which we have 
already spoken, and which was accompanied by 
occasional blows struck against the lower parts of 
the joists of the ceiling. 

Carmen raised the candle, and iu light fell per- 
pendicularly into the hole, at the bottom of which 
appeared the livid face of the dead man. 

Josepin fell upon his knees. Denisart wiihed to 
gain the door, but the hand of Carmen sent him 
staggering into the centre of the room. Dn Chesnel 
was as livid 'as the corpse. 

" Woman I Woman 1 ** he cried in a hoarse voiee^ 
<' tis yon who have assassinated him ! " 

Carmen bent down over the hole, and put her hand 
into the bosom of the dead man. — When she arost 
again her hand grasped the poniard with the golden 
handle which had served as a knife to the oyster 
woman who had been the companion of Du Ches- 
nel. 

" The murder was committed by means of a 
poniard," said she, pursuing hci* narrative with a 
frightful coolness. ** Upon the handle of that poniard 
were found engraven the initial and the arms of the 
Marchesa Farnesi— the maddest creature in the 

Papal States ** 

Dn Chesnel held his breast with both his hands. 
His hair stood up on his head. 

** The cellar of the Hotel du Sauvage was full," 
continued Carmen. ** The murder has had a hun- 
dred witnesses " 

" Mercy 1 mercy I " stammered Du Chesnel, who 
had placed himself on his knees beside Josepin. 
The others imitated him. 

This terrible and likely accusation, which had 
fallen into the very depths of thehr minds, had laid 
them prostrate with conviction. 

They were all ^xe upon their knees around the 
hole,— all four pale, and bowed under the tortures of 
remorse and terror. Drunkenness, which yet boiled 
confusedly in thehr brains, obstructed that subtile 
voice by which the mind of man arrives at doubt in 
the face of the most overwhelming proofs. They 
were bowed down ; their intelligence, prostrate, had 
no wish to revolt. 

Carmen stood in the midst of them, beautiful and 
calm. 

Her sovereign haughtiness laid lower the humi- 
liated distress of the vanquished. 

<* Mercy!" repeated Du Chesnel. "We are io 
your power." 

** If you must have an oath," added Josepin 

Carmen dropped her hand, and her extended 

finger pointed to the corpse. 

" That man was called James Western," said she; 

yon killed him on the evening of Shrove Tuesday, 

1826. There is no need of an oath between us. 

That name and that date are sufficient There's 

our iron bond. Woe to him who shall attempt to 

break it." 

As she prcnonneed these words forcibly, the mono* 
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All four of the party, who bad now reaebod the 
paroftyim of fear, ftll baekwarda witb borror, biding 
thair fMM in tbeir baodi. 

Carman ramainad motionleai, bat bar lid trembled, 
and bar ebaeka ware covered witb a daatb-Uke pallor. 

Ftcm tbe empty bole, and qnita eloae to tbe 
opening, tbere came tbat guttural eaelamatioB wbieb 
Carman bad beard aereral boura before, in tbe cor- 
ridor, at tbe moment wlien abe tried to bide under 
tba floor the traeea of ber erime. 



PART THE FIRST. 
THB OEAND OPIBA. 



CHAPTER r. 



THB MARAia. 



Tas prorindali, and a rery great number of Paria- 
iana regard tbe Marais aa a quartier exelusiTely 
ridiaulous. Tbere are ao many Jokea about tbe 
Karala. It if a country of porters, of annuitants, of 
people employedatLa KoonaicortheMontido-Pi^t^, 
of little trade^eople honest, but pilfering, of re- 
tired wino-merebanta, in one word, of all that por- 
tion of the human race which our age crushes under 
tba thundering denomination of epieitrt. 

The writers of farces and romances haro for 
tUrty years assaulted the Maraia with a doubtful 
kind of wit, and raked up against it three or four 
dozen stale jests. Tbere is, among them, in parti- 
cular that intrepid batallion of quill-driTers whose 
speciality is the popular romance. That gay party 
rages furiously at the Marais ; it tears it in pieces to 
the greatest Joy of the gri$eue§ of tbe other part of 
the town ; it Jeers it so well and so thoroughly that 
no fashionable coachman can ent'ir the Rue l^aint- 
Lonis without comparing himself with pride,— him- 
self and bis horses— to the stupid bouiyeou who 
surround him. 

Poor noble Marais! And it is to tbe elegant 
Chauss6e-d*Antin tbat they sacrifice thee ! 

They bate seen— those plebeians of tbe pen- 
but tbe rough wrinkles of thine old walls and the 
long grass which grows in thy deserted streets. 
They hare grown sad at thy aolemn alienee. They 
have cursed thee on account of thy noise, thy rabble, 
the cat which caterwauls, tbe young lass tbat 
warblea, tbe gas, tbe asphalte, tbe cigar, and the 
white horizop «if paltry bouses quite new, little 
asylums of luxury on a small scale, and of niggardly 
splendour. 

' Oh I certainly, the eitamimu in tbe neighbourhood 
of the Opera hare more lights and chandeliers than 
the JniMtUi of tbe Rue Saint- Antoine. Tbe Oafi 
de PcuH$ has no riTal beyond Le Temple, and the 
magoMiM of the Rue du Mont-Blanc have a better 
^»pearance than the bouti^uei on the banks of the 
rirer. But apart from these things, which has the 
advantage ? Can one compare Saint-Merry or Saint- 
Paul to tliatjnmble of whitewashed stucco,— to that 



gewgaw of bamrg^oii (aata, which, under tbe name, 
of Notra-Damo-de-Loretlea, aerres as a plaoa of 
randezTona to tbe gay ladies of tbe Faubourg Mont- 
martre? Can one dare to place— eaeept in raillery 
—tbe prettieat, tbe least ridicnkma of those little 
eubea of square stones witb their fretwork which 
are in tbe Tidnity of tbe Boulerarda de Ghmd, be-, 
side, (for example,) tbe magnifleent palace of tbe 
younger branchea of the family of De Rohan f 

We are not discussing any opinion taken either 
for or against an order of social ideas. We are 
speaking of things of elegance and of art. — Tbe two 
quarters, besides, are equally aristocratic One has 
acquired for centuries its titles of nobility, the other 
pays for its titles in fine pieces of money, and in 
clothing its young shoulders witb some portion of 
tbe mantle of grandees. 

Both bare patrons of which they are proud. The 
Chauss^e^i'Antin honours itself on its patrons in 
tbe Almanack of Commerce ; the Marais sculptures 
on tbe frontage of ita houses, the escutcheons of 
Bourbon, of Lorraine, of Rohan, of B^tbune, of Al- 
bret, of La Force, of Breugne, of Lesdigniires. 

Both have monuments. Bat who, then, can you 
tell me, built those execrable bouses of the qtiorUer 
Saint George ?— We do not know. But certain it is 
tbat the genius of Philibert Delorme was required to 
erect in the Rue Culture-Saint-Catberine, that 
charming bouse belonging to tbe family of De Car- 
naralet, on tbe facade of which JeanOonjon executed 
aereral of his manrellous cariatides. 

We must confess — even though we ourselTcs 
should pass for an ipifOier of the Marais— that the 
house of tbe family of Lafitte does not please us so 
much as the house belonging to the family of Sou* 
bise ; and we prefer tbe residence of Angonldme to 
the bonse of M. de Rothschild. Yignolies, Jaques 
Desbrosses, and Jules Hardouin do not seem to us 
inferior to Messieurs such-and-such an one.— It is, 
undoubtedly, a pitiable taste. 

It has sometimes happened to us that we hare 
contemplated with love the harmonious structure 
of the Palais Royale, that noble and pretty palace 
that the Court of France no longer Tisits, but 
which is not altogether destitute of royalty, since a 
poet has made it his LouTre. 

LesTo this centre of the Marais. Go about at 
random. You will find art CTery where on your 
road. Hero is the dwelling of Sully ; further, be- 
bind the Arsenal, and beyond the Seine, here is the 
work of Levau, the bouse of tbe family of Lambert* 
where the author of the ''Mysteries of Paris'' baa 
placed the scene of a beautiful romance; hereon 
the other side are lordly residences built by the two 
Musards, the house of the family D'Humiires and 
that little palace which Musard (the nephewj built 
for himself in the Rue des Toumelles. 

And how many others, tbe names of which alone 
would fill pages ! 

In later times Bemin, de Wailly, Payronnet, 
Rousseau, in fact, we may say, nearly all our archi- 
tects, have been employed in building and decorat- 
ing that part of the town. 

And then the antists 1— Centuries hare elapsed 
since Le Rosso and Le Primatice wore around tbe 
saloons and tbe galleriea long garlands of nymphs of 
the chase ; and Jaques Jordaens was prodigal upon 
the panels of the rich colours of his master Rubens. 
At different epochs, Van Huysum, Van Spaen- 
donck, Robert and Oudry painted those bouqueta so 
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bMatiCal, those pheasants, whoto plumage is so bril- 
lUnt and so like life, and those ripe irnits which 
ietm to come out in relief abore the doors. There 
is ttie toneh of Nautenil in those inimitable pastels. 

SlmiML Tenet decorated those walls. Those por- 
traits are Rigand's. Yandermenlen designed those 
battles. Those ceilings belong to Mignard le Ro- 
main, to Lebrnn, and to Lesneur. 

Lesuenr ! our great Parisian painter, who never 
saw Rome, and owed all his inspirations to the skies 
of his natiTO land ! A single house in the Lile 
Saint Louis, —thataaaexation of theMarais, but con- 
founded with it by a common mistake,— the house 
belonging to the family of Limodan, — the history of 
which has recently been promised to us by a graceful 
pen that is dear to the reAned world — ^preserres 
within its walls— still full of reminiscences of Riche- 
lieu, and of Lazun,— almost as much of Lesneur 
as the LouTre ! 

And then the sculpt6rs !— Hare you never smiled 
with pity at the sight of those plaster entablatnres 
whence juts out, well painted, a head of a page or 
of a ehdulame and which adorn every new fsgade 
pretending to distinction ?— Pass the Boulevard. 
Descend again, happy citizens of tho quartier St. 
Lazare, to those unknown countries which lie in the 
ricinlty of the site of the Bastille. You will find 
there, instead of meagre medallions, balconies of a 
grand style of architecture, sustained by the slaves 
of Germain Pilon ; escutcheons, the supporters of 
which exercised the chisel of Anguier, and the 
earicttides of Gonjon and Milon. In the gardens, 
you will meet, in the centre of a grass plot, on a pe- 
destal nibbled by the moss, a statue of Puget, & 
groupe of Goustou the Elder, and vases in which 
Michael Boudin sculptured in the marble the 
Grecian curves of beauty. 

All that is very old. — Alas ! yes ; but would It 
not have equally displeased you if it had been of 
yesterday? For we know you to be passionate ad- 
mirevs of all that is old. Have not some masons 
among you made for their hut-like buildings dis- 
guised in the Gothic cathedral style of architecture, 
windows of a curved shape, and offered them to the 
warm admiration of the petty dealers about the Bar- 
ri^re des Martyrs ?* But what are we to say when 
you are also admirers of the middle ages ? Yon have 
worn— faithless to the seal-skin catquetu^the aris- 
to cratic toqt$$ of Buridan's colour. We have seen 
you in your signs— painted GK>d knows how,— seek- 
ing novelty in the illegible characters of the style 
which prevailed at the period when the arts were 
restored. — You are not averse to their making you 
dukes from time to time^ and your saloon — we would 
make a wager— is surrounded by arm-chairs of cu- 
rious carve-work, which the upholsterer ofMadame 
la Marquise de Pompadour invented quite expressly 
for your lordships. 

Well, the Marais has its little ehinaware orna- 
ments pecnliar to itseltf These are of the age of 
Marot; but they are also of the age of Voltaire. 
Wattean and Boucher are there near Clouet the 



♦ Paris is surrounded bj walls, in which, at intervals, 
there are eatranees into the eity, which are called Ai^ 
rtcTM.^ Tramlator. 

i In the original it is :— The Marais has its rocaOUs and 
iU b0rp^H€9.'-BoeaiU«9 are ehinaware ornaments Ibr the 
•Mniney-plece,representinf roefci,^r»ttoi. &c.; and frer- 
^«riM.Mresimilar pieces of (nraitore rfpreMBtiar«Vl>- 



Elder ; and quite close to Jean Gonjon ^ou will find 
Coysevoz, Ooustou the younger, and Girardid« 

The landscape remains.-^on wilT show ut with 
pride Montmartre, your cherished hill> fertile mo^er 
of that plaster which is your granite, your marble, 
and your porphyry. From Montmartre, by the aid 
of a telescope, you can see Paris. That is beautifiil. 
—Now take with us one of those straight riews, 
created about five hundred years ago, which lead 
from the Rue Saintr-Antoine to the banks of the 
river, between the Mall of Henri IV. and the Pont 
Marie. We are upon the quay SainthPaul. The 
horizon suddenly opens upon us. Light streams 
upon us in a flood. — How vast and varied is this 
prospect! How fascinating it is! Here, to the 
left, surveying itself on the bosom of the river, is the 
Arsenal, that royal work, where Sully (we confess 
that the thing is gone out of fashion I; economised 
the money of France. Its dependencies, irregularly 
grouped, are supported by the old convent of the 
Oelestins, presenting, as it were, a material image 
of the life of former days, when the soldier was 
always found by the side of the priest. Before us 
beyond the ile Louviers, spreads the massive verdOre 
of the Jardin des Plantes, flanked on both sides by the 
christian walls of two hospitals. By a happy ch^ice^ 
the houses huddled together in the lie Saint-Loiiis 
conceal from our view the hut-like buildings, sym- 
metrically arranged in lines, of the Halle aux Vina, 
and send our looks beyond to the harmonious cupola 
of the Val-do-Gr&ce, whose cross glitters in ''-^ 
distance, and shames the nncoifed head of the Pan- 
theon. Towards th^ west rises a gigantic building. 
It is Ndtre-Dame with its confused multitude of 
arches, above which soar the two twin towers, the 
pride of old Paris. Then there are, beyond the 
graceful outline of the Town Hail, the steep roofii 
of the Palais de Justice, and the immense lines of 
quays closed by the rigid outline of the Tuileries. 

Yon have good pavements, passageswith windows, 
and gas in abundance. Enjoy these luxuries of 
civilisation, bnt do not jeer at the old Marais, sle^ 
ing in its eclipsed glory. 'T was once so beautiful, 
in the days of its youth ! You are as elegant as 
the fashionable engravings which tailors design ; be 
good humoured, and deign to regard without a laugh 
what remains of the noble splendour of the past. 

Our history is resumed in one of the great family 
houses of the Mat ais. The frontage of two storeys, 
surmounted by high roofs, overlooked the Rue Cul- 
turo-Sainte-Catherine, from which it was separated 
however, by an enclosed c^urt. The right wing ran 
parallel with the Rue dei Franes-Bourgeois, and 
looked on the old grounds of Saint Catherine-du- 
Val-des-Ecoliers. The other wing, which was for- 
merly set apart for coach-houses and stables, was 
at the back of those houses built on the site of the 
Convent des Fr^res Bleus. Behind the principal 
body of the building extended an irregular garden^ 
that communicated with the Rue PaiSnne. 

It was an edifice of a haughty and severe st^le of 
architecture. A fiighVof eight stieps led to the great 
door which opened on a vestibule paved with whita 
and riolet marble, laid down in alternate diamond- 
shapeslike a chess-board. This vestibule was lighted 
above by a glass skylight, through which the rays 
of day defleendedand exhibited to the riewthe statues 
on the staircase and the cftpi-icious. designs of tha 
high iron balustrade. ' 

On every step there was an elegantly c^iaetiaA 
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which, in the dayt of the glory of the 
IfafBif , embslmed— ^lled as it was with flowers, 
"the way to the brilliant saloons. In these vases 
there were no longer flowers. On both sides of the 
ipadons landing-place, a couple of doors exhibited 
the rich mouldings of their double folds. But, by 
these doors, no more than at the entrance of the 
Ttstibole, there were no longer serrants in livery. 
All was motionless, deserted, and silent 
The grass grew between the paved stones of the 
•onri-yard, and traced around each of them a com- 
plete circle of verdure. Across the windows of the 
firontage was seen the sombre wood of the closed 
shutters. 

Without, there was a similar sadness. The pas- 
senger perceived but a door eternally closed, above 
which the chiselled sculpturing still showed the 
confused remains of an escutcheon and its support- 
ers. 

The experienced eye of a herald would have dis- 
tingttishtfd-^notwithstanding the ravages committed 
by time on a piece of sculpture work of 1793— the 
well known qnarterings of an illustrious family, 
whose escutcheon hangs now-a-days in one of the 
balls of the Salon des Croisades ; but the eye of the 
uninitiated would have wandered, without taking 
any notice of them, over the forgotten emblems ; 
and no one stopped on his way to spell the Gothic 
letters of the motto which encircled the shield with 
itsehivalriccry:— 

Que Dieu Veult Maillefbe ! 

It was, indeed, the family town residence of 
Maillepri, the great family residence; for, under 
Louis XV., Raoul, Due de MailleprI, had built a new 
house in the Faubourg Saint-Honor^. 

Monsieur le due de Compans-Maillepr^, Peer of 
France, Orandee of Spain of the First Class, and a 
very powerful personage at Court, was then the 
proprietor of it, as he was of all the property of the 
elder branch. 

The greater part of the vast buildings was in- 
habited. Only one tenant occupied the principal 
body of the building. It was a foreigner, perhaps 
an Englishman, Mr. Williams, who had two servants 
with him, and an old man who was generally be- 
lieved to be his father. 

These four personages led a very retired life. The 
old man was never seen, except at long Intervals, 
and then he was taking an airing by himself under 
the impenetrable shades of the garden. 

The two servants, of a decent and respectable ap- 
pearance, had no business with the kousekeeper ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. They were, on all 
occasions, reserved, discreet, and silent. 

Finally Mr. Williams someUmes went out, but 
Bisver received any one at home. 

From time to time, from behind the closed shut- 
ters of the high windows, there were heard, all on a 
sudden, furious or lamentable bowlings. 

They lasted such a Uttle while, that the neigh- 
bours had hardly time to notice them before again 
all was silence. 

It was aiflrmed that in hhring the house from the 
agsKt of Monsieur le Duo de Compans-Maillepr^, 
Mr. Williams had stipulated that hU lease would be 
at an end on the day when another tenant should 
eome and share with him the body of the dwelling, 
of which he oeeupied, however, but a very small 
pertioB. 



There was something strange going on in the inside 
of that house. The neighbours had a vague sus- 
picion ofsome mystery behind those black and silent 
walls. 

But if any mystery existed, the curious and some- 
what provincial minds of the good folks in the vici- 
nity had no light to penetrate it. The housekeeper, 
whose lodge was in a comer of the courtyard, 
always kept his door carefully locked, and he had 
himself an aspect cold and adapted to discourage 
gossips. He was a man of fifty years of age, of an 
athletic structure, and whose curling, long and un- 
shorn hair fell over the vest of a Breton peasant 

He had a resolute and sorrowful look. A phy- 
siognomist would have discovered amiability and 
benevolence in his large countenance with its 
strongly marked lines, but his neighbours saw in 
it but his bushy eye-brows and the savage exuber- 
ance of his hair. 
They seldom went near him. 
He lived alone in his lodge, where he worked all 
day and a part of the night at the trade of a wire- 
work maker. 
He was called Jean Marie Blot 
Every day, in the morning and the evening, Biot 
was away for an hour. The Swiss at the comer of 
the street held his place during that time for a re- 
tribution. 

On account of that, this Swiss was the object of 
the gaze of all the curious people in the neighbour- 
hood. But besides the discretion of those good 
people, the Swiss, which is proverbial, the moun- 
taineer had his reason for being silent :— he know 
nothing. 

All that he could say was that, every day, Jean 
Marie Biot left his lodge at the same hour with a 
strict punctuality, and that he invariably went to 
the same place. 

This place was the right wing of Maillepr6-House, 
which did not come into the agreement drawn up 
between the agent of the Duke of Compans-Maille- 
pr6 and Mr. Williams, and of which they could con- 
sequently let a part to a third person. 

A year before, there had been seen at nightfall an 
old hackney coach stop at the carriage-gateway of 
Maillepr6-House. This hackney coach contained a 
woman withered by old age and who seemed to be 
the personification of the last period of human ex- 
istence. A young girl of two and twenty, beautiful, 
but pale and as if she were petrified, was by her 
side. 

Bist had helped the young girl to get down, 
and had carried the old lady in his arms to the 
apartments in the right wing. 

The hackney coach contained, also, a young man 
of features that were admirably noble, but faded and 
careworn, and a girl of sixteen, of an angelic face, 
whose charming smile softened the sombre and de- 
solate character of that mute arrival. 

Since then, there had never been seen again either 
the old lady or the elder of the two young girls. 
They had entered the house. But had they left it 
at night, or were they still there ? Nobody knew. 

The younger of the two sisters and the handsome 
young man went out every morning and returned 
every evening. They had the appearance of being 
very poor. The young man wore the blue hourgeron 
of the working mab : and the pretty girl the costume 
of the daughters of the people who have not enriched 
themselves by shame. 




Biot ftlone koew the name of tbii family. — It was 
to iWit fipartmoiDts h@ weot when be left hi*; lodge. 

There vi^s a thick yeil betw^^n tbc!9e poor people 
(in the same mafincr ^s th^ro wai betw(*«ii thtt rich 
Englishman J and tlje public citriositj. 

And tbo iroraensR duelling seemed dead. The 
breatb of its mysterious inhabitants was not suffi- 
cient to gi^e warmth and life to its va&t soHtudv. 
The ^tvat walls aro^e cold and sombre, tt was 
Tery heautlf al, bn t vef y ssd and aorrowf al« It made 
the heart freeze. 



CHAPTEE IL 

THIS GBA.MJM OTHER, 

Onx day in thfi montli of Not ember, 1S33, towards 
Hvi^ o^doek in th<* eTenlngr the pouderou<i door of 
Malllpprl>Uoiue turned on its ma<isi^e hinges. The 
yonng man who r^'^ided iu the right winfi retoming 
at hLs usual hour, had ju^t lifted the heavy knocker 
whinh had fallen with a Loud and prolonged noise 
on i&9 iroj] plate. i 



HU young Sister accompsnled him. 

When they had both poisi'd the thrwhold^ th«y 
took eaeh other by the hand, and pfoeeeded towarda 
the lodge^ on reaching which the youth tapped 
gently on the panes of the window. 

They were clod, as wo have said, in a manner 
that was e^en more than modest and nnpretandjag* 
that is to say, the brother had ou a blue 5our(^ftroii 
which fitted close to his perfion j and Ins sLiter wore 
a short calioo gown, over which was folded a small 
woollen shawL A cloth cap and a muslin bonaet 
completed their eoFituiae, There was no making ft 
mistake about them. They were, a worXmao and a 
ffritem. 

Through the windows of the lodge Jean Marl« 
Biot was seen seated upon a stools handling gti'at 
iron threads as If they were soft sllk^ and forming 
with them a piece Of wire-work* 

At the signal of the new comer, and on seeing 
him, ho put a^ide his work, and respectfully took 
off hizi woollen eap. 

** i am coEtting, Monsieur lo MarquiSp" said teo- 

The youth and his lister had not waited for bl|^^ ^ 
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rfiply. They had crossed the court, still holding 
efteh other by the hand, and were, at this moment, 
ascending the staircase of the right wing. 

Biot left his lodge with a basket in his hand, and 
pnt his head through the carxlage doorway which 
remained open. He whistled. A man, .clad in the 
TelTet costume of an emmdi man, rose from before 
the threshold of a neighbouring wine-merchant 
where he was seated, and immediately approached 
at this call. 

The carriage doorway turned again 4)n its hinges. 
The errand man went into the lodge without saying 
fk word, and Biot went towards the rifht wing. 

On the only storey of this wing — to the left of 
the stahrcase — there was a small suito of apart- 
ments, cqmposed of three roaWi ^^^ fin^ of whieh 
fuA no other furniture except a straw-ohahr and a 
|pi£ture-frame. The 8eeQ}941ui4 a poor, but clean, 
appuBaranco : it contained aUUle bed surrouuded by 
Curt^Mui as white as snaw* a worl^-table of white 
glossy wood, some chairs, a orudMU* and a loQUpg- 
glass. It was the ehambar of ^a working gii^. fn 
the other lived the workiUM* 

A^iTed at the threshold wb|ob separaW t|ie«« 
two rooms, tbe young man imprinted a lUss upon 
the forehead 4>f Ids sister, and tiiey made, smiling, 
a little sign of adieu. 
Th«ir l^ks met caressingly and fall of }oTe. 
When the door was eloM between them, they 
remained for a second standing in the same plaoe, 
as if their hearts were passionately darting fbrwar4s 
to each other. 

But the expression of thehr countenance had 
changed. The workman coTored his head as if dis- 
pirited. The young girl no longer smiled, and a 
tear trembled on the long lashes of her blue eyes. 
** Poor Oaston ! " she murmured. 
"Poor Saintel" said the workman* wl^ose eye, 
immensely large an4 48a|»l| tftH^sii* was destitute 
of a tear. 
A heayy step WM ImH W tlie staircase. 
Gaston q^9i$i tha 4aort 

Biot entered, and set down his bfMiiet on a chahr. 
He cast on the young man a furtive and troubled 
glance. 

Gkiston was yery pale, and his half-open mouth 
gave vent to a painful sigh. 

The peasant suppressed a gestora of silent grief, 
and forced a smile. 

' "A very good evening, my master," said he. 
'* You have to me the appearance of going on to a 
perfect state of convalesoence." 
i " I 4o not suffer m^ch, my exeellent friend,*' re- 
j plied the young man. 

** So much the better, my master. But it woul4 
be well if that were perfectiy cured, however." 
Oaston shook his head slowly and made no reply. 
Blot stifled a deep sigh. 

** There is no chance of it," he resumed, drawing 
tfrpma cupboard in the wall a complete livery of 
i white and green. 

\ Those were the colours of Maillepr^— Maillepr6, 
• whose escutcheon, by a kiqd of heraldic pun, repro* 
. sehted three mallets (mailUu) in a field (pre) ; in 
; the language of a herald, one wouM say that the 
I arms were three hammers, arfjent, in a field, vert. 

**No^ there is no chance of it," pursued the 
, peasant-porter.—" I have taken an hour of leave to- 
, night to go to the Rue deVemueil, to our old 
lo4ging, to kpgw if by any sccident — " 



He interrupted himself in the effort which he 
made to slip his aim through the sleeve of his 
coat. 

Gaston, who had taken from the same cupboard 
a complete suit of beautiful black cloth, and who 
was dressing himself in it, stopped in his occupation 
to listen more attentively. 

The look of i^ot wandered from the noble coun- 
tenance of the young man to the blue hourgtrou 
which was now hanging to a nail in the wall. 

*' If it is not enough to break one's heart," he 
muttered, '* to see those linen rags upon such 
shoulders as yours. Monsieur le Marquis." 

"You were about to say something," observed 
Gaston with a movement of impatience. 

" 'Tis j ust, my master. Unfortunately, however, 
it will not avail you much. — I have been to-night to 
the Rue de Yernueil to gain some news. 1 think 
the de^dl is in it. That unknown who runs after 
you from lodging to lodging has again been there." 
"When was that?" 

** About three weeks ago. And, as at the other 
Dmes, he appeared quite out of temper at having 
i|p^ missed you. It is now eight years since you 
Im? e been expeeting some one—" 

*< Who will never eomSi" muttered the young nun 
in that cold to^^ wMeli pHPlo assume when |hey 
no longer hope. » Q^lMie whom one has been wait- 
ing for, for eight jefMrSa are ellb«r 4ead or will not 
come." 

But, my master," «|i4 Blot, ''if it 8^oul4 be 

he ! It is now exaetlf tliree years to-day since a 

went to inquire in I4)e Rue de Yalois, after the 

lateM. le Marquis, wham God bless! They say 

that, since then, he has heen loomng for you." 

" There is, indeed, a man who is looking after ns,*' 
replied Gaston, his eye, from the bottom of its deeply 
sunken orbit, glittering with hatred ; and, by the 
name of God, I will so mana||e ib#t t|ia| maa shall 
find me before I die. But th>l HUHI il IMt a saviour, 
friend Biot.— Has any one, hMi4es tlMlt unknown, 
been asking news about us ? ** 

The voice of the young man slightly trembled in 
putting that question. 
Biot cast his eye to the ground. 
" Oh ! my master," he replied quite low, " she 
had once such a good heart ! — ^How tl^nk vou tbat 
she ean have forgotten those whom she loved so 
much !•— But she has not been there." 

** May God bless and make her happy ! " sighe4 
Gaston, whose face became pale, and whose hea4 
sank on his breast 

• • • 

Biot had put on his livery. 

Gaston himself had changed his dress from head 
to foot. He now wore pantaloons and a coat 9I 
black cloth, of an elegant cut, a white cravat and 
silk stockings. 

One could with difficulty have found a nobler and 
a more distinguished-looking figure than his in his 
new clothes. All on a sudden the workman had 
preserved nothing of his misery.— But he had kept 
his air of suffering. His emaciated cheeks could 
impart no colour to thehr sickly pallor. There was 
seen the slow fire of a chronic fever in those large 
sorrowful and resigned eyes where happiness should 
have placed so much youthful brightness. 

Ghiston was handsome. There was in his counte- 
nance a proud softness, the charm of whieh attracted 
and moved one. His broad forehead, with its throb- 
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Uiig, and, as it were, transpafont temples, had a 
WKf iftBaractor of intelligence and amiability. 

But that forehead, quite youthful and without 
^tinkles, had some mysttrious exprefesibti of grief 
and fatality. All ihsit one t^ad there was a f»aiit 
trithout enjoyment, and therd wAS ndthing theh* 
which gave an indication of hope. 

But the weakness of Gaston Was visible ilowhere 
ei6ej)t in the sUfi^Brlng expression <of his edunte- 
nance, and also in the slight sinking of liis chest. 
As to the rest of his appearance, his figure showed 
streh^th in its tall gracefulness, and none of his 
limbs, all bf which ^eire happily mbdelled, announ- 
ced a puny nattire. 

When his toilet tras finished, he rapped softly at 
iuB slsterls door. 

Sainte opehed the door immediately. 

She was also transformed. — And how beautiful 
and lovely she looked ! 

Thero was no longer ik bonnet on the rich orna- 
ment 6f heir ftdr, glossy hair ; thero was no longer 
a plebeian handkerchief upon Ircr maiden sliOulderS) 
the sweet cohteurfi of Whifch were but half veiled by 
a delicate lace;--Silk had replaced the poor calito 
of her gbWn. — Her dt'ess was simple but tasteftil 
and graceful. 

And the smile of Sainte agreed fib well With this 
new costume* There Was, amid the artless and 
almost infantine chanA bf hbr beauty, so much that 
Was gentbel tod ttbble. It wM eyidehtly bnly sbft 
satih th&t iihould bb the preeibus cbverihg of thut 
white skin. 

As a ^ffi»0tfe> shefieemed iu disguise * and, in spite 
of the serene gaiety that his countenance iklwitys 
pire^rt^d, biib could hot hel|> lamenting that her 
e&qui^te litttbs should cbmb in toUi^ion with coarse 
linen, and that the crimsbta fingers bf those little 
hiittds, worthy bf a princess, fehbuld be seen thrbugh 
the hiittens of labour. 

She was still beautlAil; but the rose is, also, 
b^titiful, whieh, fiiUbtt but of a bouquet and picked 
up in the dust iLcbidbntAliy, adomi thb button-hole of 
sbme ihdigent petrsbn. B^t it rbgiiets its ornament 
bf leaves, and the beautiful bosbtt Which served for 
the throne of its royalty bf one day. 

Sainte Wits i puds j^m, Acrbss Whbse sbul a bad 
thbugtltfaad viitt glahoed; bHt the angels thbm- 
selves rejbite In the hekuVf With wU^h Gt>d has 
gif tbd thiftm ; and fialnte smiled tb see herself s6 
beAntif^l. 

thai smile xftsde thb bh>W bf Cl«stbn brighten 
up. 

The brother and Sister bibfaietnged a kiss. 

Saintb forgbl hi^rsblf in ndmiifln| Qastbn ; Gaston 
s&W ftbthing but Biilnte, And sweet )by bbeathed bvef' 
IdfetlMtrt. 

^ Bbt, Who WAS standing oh tllb tht^eshoia^ lobkbd at 
them alternately. His lashes Wete #bt Wltli teai^ 

Qhtfftbb k&d fkSMe tbok babh bthelr b^^ t^e hAnd. 

There was at the other end of the room a deuMb 
fbnlingMiobr. BIbi Wbnt And ty^>entd it. 

" Monsieur le MS!rq«!ii de MaiUbpf^," hb saM in 
a loud voice, ** and MadeUkoisellb de Naye." 

f Imt Wto thb nArab bbhie by the younger daugh- 
ters of the family of Mnillep^. 

The dbnble fbldf ng^dbbt bpenbd intb a large a)»art- 
nient thnt hAd a sbmbrb appbatHnbe IVbni its liAhg- 
ings Mf debp bltte silk damask. That apanment 
formed a remarkable cbntrtet to the bareness bf 
the other MKbms ; it was oriiameuted with a real I 



magnificence. Its furniture was bf beavtifal np- 
hblstory, and of the style in vogne at thb commen)^ 
ment of the reign of Louis XVt. The Aloovo eon^ 
tained a bed with a canopy, standing upbn high f««t^ 
and complete with its inounting block covered trith 
velvet. The carpet which covered every part bf tlM 
rbom represents the principal characters in th4 
pbbmsof M. de Flbrian ;— Estelle, Galatea, KenibHni 
Nnma, Hersilia) Gontalve, and BgeHa; besldbt 
orobks, pipes, and sheep. 

Over the vast chimney-— in the hearth bf whiek 
there was a bright and Urge fire bUrning-i-tAere 
Were two enndelabras of four branches, and filled with 
lighted candles. 

Oppbsitb thb chimney^ at the other end of the 
room, there was a great stove, the open month of 
which vomited forth flfobds of bnming air. 

There was in that room a stifling heist. On eutb^ 
ing it, thb heart Was cloyed, the heAd bebamb heAty> 
the ears tingled. 

At ohe bf the angles bf the chiihnby snt, stitf And 
upright, in An enbrmbus Arm*ehAir, thb DbWAgl^ 
Duchess of Maillepr€, seten teArs blder thAn whbfi 
We last intrbdnbed her to the f«adbt>, and rednbed 
to an almost complete insensibility. 

Near her, upbn A folding ehair, was seated Bertha 
de Maillepr^. 

Bertha had bn a gown of white ganee. Iter hAi^, 
black as jet, fell in bAnds ovet her tempies^ Hblr 
fAee, of a pure and severe shApe, was Whitbr tlian 
the gause of her geWn, And seemed as motionless tA 
the fh»ebtt-lobking cbuntenaftce of the old lAdf. Hbr 
figure WAS tAU, slender to excess, but infleniblo. 
The shnpe bf her bosom was nbt visible under thb 
adjusted folds of hef bbrsage* 

The sight of this white shadow, which seemed tb 
belong nb Ibnger to ih» world of the living, weighed 
heavily and sorrowfully upon the heart. Thb uni- 
form and ttnvar^bg bHghtnbss of the pupil bf hbr 
eye, which one Would hAve tAkbn to be glASs, sent A i 
freezing shudder to the veins. 

She Was, notwithstanding that, beantlfhl; but: 
beautiful like one of those marble statnbs whibh 
sortbW places bn a tbmb, 

Sainte and Gaston entered And i^t>ebtfnlly)^laoed ; 
their lips bn thb inAnimate hand bf the old tadt. 

Benha in silence held out hbr BnreheAd tb Gaistbn, < 
And kissed that bf SAinte. 

Then All was motfonless and mute. 

At the end of some sbeondS, Biot^ in grAnd HVert 
enterbd and plaeed a folding setben befbre the 
chimney* 

Behind this folding sbreen he laid A table, and 
niaoed upon it tile disfabs Whibh he brought in hh 
babket. 

" Madame la Duchesse, dinner is ready ! " said he, 
bending in the te hia-e his rohnst spine. 

Gastbn, after having obtAined pbhtaiSslbn, WbeMbd 
thb artn«chttir of his grandmblher near ^ tAblA 
BbHha said grace, and the dinner obtambttM. 

The DbWager Duchess, stiff and snllen, barrlbd 
slbwlytb her lips the bibAd and thb mbat wHck 
Bertha cut up for her into little pieces. 

Biot, attentive tb the Ibast sign, stood bbhlnd die 
atfinnshair of the bid lAdy and endeavoured tb Anti- 
cipate all her wants. 

Sainte and Gastbn, in spite of the stifling heat 
which reigned in the apartment, atb \nt\\ the appetite 
of their age. 

An absolute feilbnce accompanied this familytcpafct. 
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Th« good folkf of the Rno Culture-Sainte-Cfttbe- 
rine, who f vfpeeted » myttory beyond the sombre 
folding doors of Maillepr^-House, were not mis- 
taken, M we see. He, whose cnrious eye could, by 
any possibility, have pierced through the thick wall 
of the right wing, would have been greatly aston- 
ished at the sight of that luxury which was so 
closely allied with misery. He would hare been 
more astonished at the sight of those two handsome 
young people not long back habited in coarse clothes, 
and now waited upon by a servant in livery. 

And that young girl reduced to the condition of 
a ghost And that strange repast where every 
mouth was mute, and over which presided a wreck 
of human nature whose limbs had already the rigid 
stiffness of death ! 

There was, in fact, about it something quite in- 
explicable. To see that scene was not to under- 
stand it The meaning of the enigma escaped the 
glanoe. 

The meaning of the enigma was an heroic false- 
hood, a sublime deceit by the aid of which the last 
of the Mailleprte cast some flowers over the de- 
clivity which conducted thehr grandrparent to the 
grave. 

As long as the day lasted, Gaston, mingled with 
the children of the people, handled the graver in 
the studio of an artist Sainte, on her part, worked 
at a milliner's and embroiderer's. 

Their gain, joined to the fruits of the constant 
labour of Jean Marie Blot, favoured this factitious 
luxury which surrounded the Dowager Duchess. 

She never went out of her room ; she was con- 
sequently ignorant of all beyond its threshold ; and 
even on the outside of the partition of that apart- 
ment with its silk hangings and its velvet carpet- 
ings, all was nakedness — emptiness — ^misery. 

She might have thought that Maillepr^ had re- 
gained his rank as a gentlemen ; that he had ser- 
vants in the ante-chamber, and a carriage under the 
coach house. 

It is thus, indeed, at times, that we see in ancient 
families an admirable and holy love of their old re- 
lations. The Marquis, in dying on that night of 
Shrove Tuesday in which we eihibited him in all his 
agony, had bequeathed his mother to his family. 
What he would have done, what he had partly done 
his children contrived to do with a religious devotion. 

The priestess, and, at the same time, the victim 
of this domestic piety was Bertha. Sainte and Gkwton 
found some distraction even in their labour ; they 
had their share of the blessed air of heaven and of 
common life, whilst Bertha never went out, never 
saw any one, and never breathed any other air ex- 
cept the hot and vitiated air of that eternally closed 
room. 

Her life was passed in an interminable silence. 
Her youth was rivetted to decrepitude. Old age is 
contagious; immobility uses force; silence kills. 
Bertha had lost^ from that punishment continued 
hour after hour, the lively resource of young years. 
Her soul was benumbed in her shrivelled body. 
There existed about her none of that beauty which 
beams from the brow of the maiden. 

No one could have said if she regretted her life 
offerred in sacrifice. There was no language in her 
eye. Her countenance was mute. 

She-had suffered.— Did she still suffer?— Was 
that cold resignation to be continued on to torpor 
which is the end of all nuurtyrdom ? 



One day, Biot entering suddenly, had seen Bertha 
on her knees on the carpet — The Dowager Duchesa 
was asleep in her arm chair.— Bertha had in her 
hand something which Biot took to be a lock of 
light-coloured hair. She kissed this object passion- 
ately, and her face, to which the blood bad returned* 
was bathed in tears. 

Biot had not dared to cross the threshold, and 
his discreet mouth had never uttered a word about 
this scene. 

He knew something else. 

Bertha worked at night When the Dowager 
Duchess had closed the thick curtains of her bed, 
Bertha, instead of stretching her limbs along the 
folding chair which was made up into a bed for her 
every night, drew from the cupboard a tapestry 
frame-work, and continued at her task often till 
dayUght 

Biot sold the produce of these solitary watchings. 
— And instead of using the money in keeping the 
house, as he did with the salary of Sainte and Gaston» 
Biot gave it to Bertha. 

Of what good was this price of her toil? She 
never went out A year had elapsed since she had 
passed the carriage gateway of Maillepr6-Honse. 

Biot had the scrupulous discretion of old servantSf 
who believe that they do wrong in trying to guess at 
any thing. — ^However, the image of Bertha in tears 
had often crossed his mind during his long nights of 
work. Bertha did not then bend only under the 
crushing weight of her devotion. Another burden 
weighed upon her. 

Perhaps, a reminiscence.— Had Bertha loved ? Did 
she love ? 

Or rather had he surprised her in one of those 
torturing hours when solitude presses upon the 
heart, even to crushing it ? 

The poor Breton peasant did not put these ques- 
tions to himself in these terms. He would have 
been embarrassed in expressing them to others, for 
his simple and limited intelligence did not go beyond 
the circle of his manual occupations, but his love for 
all that bore the name of Maillepr^ made him clear- 
sighted, and his heart came to the assistance of his 
mind. 

Biot thought of Bertha very often, almost as often 
as of Sainte, that sweet angel who smiled amid these 
gloomy sorrows as a ray of sunlight amid the dark 
wreck of a palace in ruins, almost as often, too, as 
of Gaston, that idle youth, upon whose brow there 
was the mark of a fatal sign, the last hope of a 
knightly race, and in whom was to die slowly and 
for ever the great name of Maillepr^. 

One night Biot had left off twisting the stiff 
shanks of iron which he interlaced into wire-work. 
He was strong, but weary. By dint of working and 
of reviewing in his mind the &11 of his masters, he 
had fallen into a slumber. 

It was during summer. The night was fine but 
dark. 

Biot dreamt that he saw a white figure open the 
door and cross his room on tip-toe. 

Biot said to himself in his sleep : 

** How is it that Mademoiselle Bertha has left the 
apartment of her grandmother ? ** 

For he thought that he recognised Bertha. 

He was astonished, and, — as it often happens la 
a dream, that the mind has a faculty of reasooiaf 
vaguely,— he said to himself again : 

'* How strange and false are my thoughts I " 
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HowoTer the dream continued. 

He heard by his side a ring of metal, so slight that 
it was with difficulty that his ear could catch the 
sound of it. 

This noise, naturally, took place in his dream. 

"Mademoiselle Bertha touches my keys," he 
thought. 

The wish of awakening caused him to make a 
moTement. 

A cry was heard behind him, and was followed 
almost immediately by the noisy fall of his heary 
bunch of keys. 

He started to his feet in one bound. 

The door of his room was thrown back. 

He sprang forward. He saw distinctly a white 
form glide across the pared courtyard, in the direc- 
tion of the right wing. 

He rubbed his eyes. 

The phantom stopped on the threshold of the 
right wing. 

It was no longer perceived, but Biot fancied that 
he saw it turn round and place its hand on its mouth 
ia an imperious gesture which commanded silence. 

He returned. Surprise had made him intoxi- 
cated. 

He picked up his bunch of keys. The key of the 
garden door which communicated with the Rue 
Pa^enne was missing. 

The next morning when Biot put on his livery to 
wait at breakfast on the Dowager Duchess, he found 
Bertha de Maillepr6 as pale, as gloomy, and as chill 
in appearance as she generally was. 

But, in an instant when nobody was watching 
her, Biot saw a transient spark lighten up in her eye, 
and with a rapid gesture, she placed her extended 
finger on her lips. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BROTHER AND THE SISTER. 

It was the same every day at the dinner of the 
Dowager Duchess of Maillepr^. No one had the 
privilege of speaking in her presence, unless it was 
the good pleasure of the old lady to put some ques- 
tion or other. 

This did not often happen, for she seemed to 
derive delight in that atmosphere of silent respect, 
and her stiffened tongue appeared to be too idle to 
utter the shortest word. 

Sometimes, however, when Biot brought her her 
antique ewer, to wash her hands in, and Bertha, 
freed from her duties, was eating in her turn some 
mouthf uls with slowness and without enjoyment, 
the Dowager Duchess deigned to address some 
laconic questions to the Marquis de Maillepr6, and 
Mademoiselle deNaye. 

This evening, she had taken her repast with 
appetite. 

She plunged her withered hands into the almost 
b<^ng water which Jean Marie Biot presented to 
her, and turned to her grandson. 

** Marquis," said she in a voice which did not seem 
to be of this world, " what have you done during 
the day?" 

The voice of the old lady, pierdng through the 
wonted silence at long intervals, clashed on the ear 
Buddenly, and made one start as at those unexpected 
noises which seem to be louder from being heard 
in solitude. 



Gaston replied, bowing respectfully, — 
" Madame, I have been employing my hours in pass- 
ing the time with some gentlemen of my own age. I 
have been fencing — I have been riding on horseback." 
" And spending the remainder of the day in play- 
ing at rackets," murmured the Dowager : " it is a 
good way of passing time. But youth, is ever the 
same.—And you, De Naye, my little pet?" 

Poor Sainte blushed, for she did not know how 
to tell falsehoods. 

" My dear grandmother," she replied, however, 
'' I have been to my milliner's, choosing some 
dresses." 

The Dowager Duchess bent upon her her glassy 
eye. A rough smile played round the thousand 
wrinkles of her mouth.— Her voice had an amiable 
and kind inflexion. 
" You are pretty, my child," said she. 
Then her face became like stone. 
" Mademoiselle de Maillepre," she resumed ^ ad- 
dressing Bertha, "will you do me the favour of say- 
ing grace?" 

Every one rose except the Dowager, who shut her 
eyes and clasped her hands. 

Bertha, whose lips had scarcely touched the least 
portion of the food on her plate, recited in a slow 
and weak voice the Latin verse, to which those who 
were present made the response. 

The Dowager made the sign of the cross, and 
held out her hand to be kissed. 
It was the signal for them to retire. 
Gaston and Sainte went out backwards, and with 
their eyes cast to the ground, according to the rigour 
of etiquette. 

When they had passed the threshold, they both 
opened their bosoms to the fresh air of the room and 
threw off the cold mask with which their young 
faces were covered every day, and at the hour of 
the ceremony of the repast. 

Once more had the pious comedy been played. 
The old lady went to sleep, and no painful thought 
troubled the repose of her night. 
'Twas the reward of a day of toil. 
To-morrow, for the same price, a similar toil. 
It was now seven years since the Marquis de 
Maillepr^had died. 

His wife followed him to the grave three years 
after. 

During the three other years, the second sister of 
Gaston, Charlotte, had taken her part in the pious 
task that had been imposed on the family. 

But the burden was heavy. Charlotte had grown 
feeble under its weight. 

Charlotte was a lively and petulant girl, with a 
quick mind, and a heart prompt to love, but equally 
prompt perhaps to forget. She was charming ; but 
her beauty was quite different from that of her sis- 
ters. There was something pleasing in her humour 
with its shade of wild, and almost rebellious, giddi- 
ness, and in the sparkling character of her mind, 
which was full of liveliness and jesting. 

At the time .when the family resided in the Rue 
de Vemueil, in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, Char* 
lotte and Sainte worked together, without going 
out of the house. They had esteblished thehr little 
workshop in a room that overlooked the street 

Charlotte had an uneven character. But oftener 
was her gay nature in high spirits. She sang, she 
laughed, hurrying away Sainte to wild frolics and 
waggish tricks. At other times she would fall sud- 
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denlyinto deipMideney, quite eait down by the mo- 
nMon^ttS uniformity of ber life. She had then her 
hours of gloomy sadness. In vain did poor Sainte 
OiideaTonr to enre these fits of grief by means of her 
serene mildnessl; bnt Charlotte would not be oheer- 
fttl. 

She wotild pass long hours penslTe and obstinately 
silent, looking at the earriages as they rolled past 
uuler her window. And when some brilliant eal^he 
dashed by, with the dancing trot of two proud steeds^ 
bending down and throwing up by turns their 
haughty erests, Oharlotte would lean orer to look 
at them. 

Her eye would detour the interior of the ealtehe, 
and wander with jealousyorer the happy inhaibitants 
of that little silk saloon, in which with the flow- 
ers and the waying feathers of their bonnets, they 
were balanoed softly in the square eradle of the 
equipage. 

The carriage passed on. The noise of its slender 
wheels was lost in the distance. 

Charlotte had tears in her eyes. 

Then she would blufeh deeply, from enty perhaps, 
— ^perhaps from shame. Then agaiur— whether it 
was artel reaction bf her natilral gaiety^ or whether 
it was an effort of her bruised selMove, — her counte- 
naaee resumed its joyous smile. She chatted ; her 
noisy prattle was kept up in a rolling fire of lively 
pleasantries. 

Sainte was astonished, but she did not guess what 
was at the bottom of these melancholy fits. 

On the other side of the street lived a political 
dandy— a diplomatic lion— a secretary of tiie em- 
bassy. 

This secretary of the embassy had a carriage, with 
his arms emblasoned upon i^ and with yery fine 
horses. 

One etening— these things happen one does not 
know how— Charlotte and the lion were talking to- 
gether in the street for an hour. 

They knew each other. 

The lion as a lover had admired the piquant face 
of the young girl, and the young girl had often looked 
at the horses of the lion. 

All this had been done by looking through the 
window. 

They talked together. It was not about lore. 

The next day, about ten o'clock in the morning, 
th« lion called, and asked for Monsieur Gaston de 
Naye. 

For the fkmily of Maillepr^ did not kteep its real 
name, except in the presencO of the Dowager^ who 
never going out and never seeing any one, could not 
Sttspett this chiknge. To every one else, Gaston and 
his sisters were known as Monsieur and the Made- 
moiselles de Naye, This was a duty which had been 
imposed upon them by the the Marquis on his death- 
bed. He did not wish that the name of Maillepr^ 
should be compromised in the slippery turns of the 
World in k struggle against misfortune. 

Blot begged the lion to walk in. The lion sainted 
Gaston like a well educated man, declined giving 
his name and titles, and added : — 

"My dear sir, I will not disturb you long. The 
business which brings me here is the simplest in the 
world. I cotoe to ask of you the hand of your sis- 
ter—the brunette.— I have her name on the tip of 
my tongue " 

" Charlotte ?" murmured Gaston, stupbtibd at this 
commencement of matters. 



"PrecUely.— I hold a tolerably good position in 
life. I have a fortune— a name ** 

*'But do you then know my stot6r?''askOd Gaston* 

" Imperfectly," replied the lion, bowing. ''But 
we shall have time enough to make the best tc- 
quaintanco with each other. I have to inform ytm 
that the matter is pressing. I have a very shorS 
time to seleot a wife here." 

"But, sir " 

" Yes^ sir.— If you would do me the favour to isk 
the advice of Mademoiselle— You hate UAA me hir 
name " 

" Charlotte," uttered Gaston, aiathanlcally. 

" Charlotte. I remember well.— I shall have tiie 
honour of seeing you agftin tiiis evening. Do libt 
disturb yourself, I beseech you.'' 

The secretary of the embassy waved his haad 
gracefnlly and turned on his heel. 

Gaston remained as if stunned by this sudden ifis- 
closure, and by the flippant manner of this impro|ltU 
lover. 

He called his sister. 

They had a long interview together, during which. 
Charlotte wept, blushed, stammered. 

That evening the secretary of tho embassy, Cllth- 
fttl to the rendezvous, called again. 

Gaston received him. 

" Well,** said the lion, " are we to be brother»-iu- 
law?" 

" I have asked my sister,'' replied Gaston ; " fth» 
consents to become your wife,— But all this is ter^ 
strange, sir; and the responsibility which weighs 
upon me " 

" Pardon me. 'Tis Impossible to enter into theso 
details. I make my offer. — I await your answer. 
Yon have had a whole day for redeetion*" 

" My sister is an orphan," Gaston wished again to 
say. 

"My dear sir," cried the lion, **^tis plain, 'tis sim- 
ple, 'tis clear.— Will you say yes or no I " 

Gaston reflected an instant. 

Then he looked the lion in the face. 

He was a man still young, of a very distinguished 
air, a handsome fellow and with a couhtenanto fh 
which there Was no lack of fhinkness. 

^1 have not ^e right," thought; GaSton, " to iHth- 
hold from Charlotte the hand which chance exteh^B 
io her to get her out of the obscttrb indigents in 
Which we are vegetatihH: together. She Will, K^Sr- 
hajis, some diiy reptbach me ^" 

" I have the honour to repeat to you," said thi 
lion, " that I await your Answer.^* 

" Be it done aceoi^lng to the wish of my sisier," 
repliisd the ydung mah. 

" Well ahd go6d. Ybti bOfiMd mo quitb enchant^ 
In beconiitag a mbmber of ydUr iil^ly. Neverthe- 
less, there still remsine n Uttte diftculty to ^t ot4»r ; 
indeed, a trifle— less than nothing. Mt ftiture wllft 
Is poor. That is all ihi same to me. Stlt she has 
two sisters who are not richer than herself, and fh# 
hAS a brbthbr.^My fl^aT Sik*," hertB contlHttM t^e 
lion interrupting hiinself, "db notfroWnso. W^ 
are talking on businett. I Wish to tell you tftat fid 
marrying Mademoiselle— her nAme always bteapes 
mi^ — I do not mtoii tb marry her family." 

"Do as yon ploase, sir," commenced Gaston^ 
hatajhtily. 

•' Psrdon me then. One can, certainly, do as h^ 
plcftsc8~I know that perfectly. But with the best 
will in the world, one forms an alliance more or less 
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U> hif iK^vftQtuife. And quite gradually— you undei*- 
titwd ipe well — one iinds enesalf with a whole 
fu^Uy pn bis ehoiildors.'* 

** Monsieur/' cried Gaston, who oould soareely con- 
if^jk hj^nself, ** do fon corns to my house to insult 
xjie?» 

** It is extremely difficult to discuss matters with 
jm," r^Ued the seeretary of the embassy, in a 
cpW tone pf TOiee. 

"i?W««<lllf»tly." he added, rising, "I take the 
at#f pi plufling befbve fo« in two word^ my pro- 
p08|^ foil of giving you still time to reflect. ' Here 
it i8^— If I marry your sister, you will change yoTU* 
|4f«9 pf rwidenee, and you will pire me your word 
of })pi|Our that you will not leave her your new ad- 
dress. I, for my part, will leave my apartments. 
Ii( t)4a mMner we shall very naturally lose sight of 
eac|i other, and yet remain the best brethers4n-law 
in the world. To the honour of seeing you ag^n-^I 
slildl return to-morrow." 

« <Ti8 useless, sir," said Gaston with indignation. 

The secretary of the embassy was already on the 
sl4Mrease, at the bottom of whkh his carriage was 
waiting for him. 

At the window of the adjoining room, Charlotte, 
leaning outside, was watching the beautiful horses 
chafing and stamping their hooves, and which were 
controlled by a coachman in a periwig. 

Gaston was the head of his family, and he was 
not much more than twenty years of age. He had 
perceived for a long time the impatience with which 
Charlotte endured the indigence that was common 
to t)^em ^11, the solitude and the rigorous duties 
tluit hftd been imposed upon the fkmily with regard 
to tbe Dowager Duohess. Charlotte had a good, 
but light, heart, and her head was even lighter than 
her ^eart. 

He found her affected deeply by emotion, but 
joyous. 

He guessed all that was in her of immense desires 
of liberty, of gaiety, of luxury. 

Or perhaps he might have fancied that she loved. 

That was anight of bitter sorrow. Gaston turned 
over and over again very often in his bed, whefe 
want of sleep put him quite into a fever. Cfod thus 
deprived him of half the small remains of happi- 
ness whieh He had allowed him in his misery. 

Gaston did not speak to Ohariotte of the wound- 
ing i^posal that had been laid before him hj the 
diploBiatist. 

The next day the lion returned. 

Gaston, cold and dignified, accepted the Insulting 
uUumatMn, 

Some days after, the marriage was eelebpited. 

Gaston and Jean Marie Blot were witnesses. 

On ooning out of ehntcb, Ohariotte threw herself 
weeping faito tho arms of her brother. Gfston wns 
very pale. His breathing, distinctly heard, mad^ ^s 
bosom heave, weighed down as it was by a vag^e 
and smart anguish. But he had a smue fbr ))is 
s^[»ar^tion from Us sister. 

I^fo then, he had never seen her again. 

1$ was thns that Ohariotte had a euriage, and be- 
cfun^ ibe companion for life of Monsieur to Vlcomte 
lieon dtt Chesnel, secretary of the embassy, wko was 
in want of a very pretty wife. 

T^e absence of Charlotte wdghed heavily upon 
Ssinte. The poor girt hoped every day to see agfUn 
. her dear sister. 

Gaston, also, suffered or<ielly. 



One saw the eyes of Bertha glisten, then drop^ 
when she heard of this marriage. 

As to the Dowasper Duchess she did pot k^js^ to 
perceive the abseujRe of her grand-daughter. 

« o o o ' ' ' • # 

In coming put of the l^urning oven in wMchBertba 
find the Duchess lived, and the heated tenipern^nr^ 
pf which was barely suffi^en^ to warm t^M^lr 6^94 
limbs, Sainte and Gaston seated thepispiyps noftr 
pach other in a corner pf the ypHPf sirl's ropp, 

BaUite i^nd Gi»itpn loved e»ph o^hpr w|t}i §p Ibp 
\(pre which one generally shares amoqgtheiliff'Q^nl 
f^Kections of a fan|ilj. Tl)e cir^lp of tl^e|r ten^PT* 
posses had been growing narrower and nanrPWPT 
from infancy, and evpry lamented lei^ |iad leflf to 
paeh of them an inheritanpp pf Ipve w|iicb they b«4 
)>rought back to each other. 

There was between them a epippletp fpplprofsatipo 
pf sentiments, u, perpetpal |ntercl9angP pf tendOT 
consolations and attentive caresses. Ndther of thep 
|iad any enjoyment which was not the epjpynipnt pf 
the other, and if at any ^e they mntufllj enn? 
cealed any thing, it was but pain apd ffPirpw w^Uik 
pach kept jealously for hini or herself. 

To find themselves together in t|)e evening WSf 
sufficient to give them rpst and relipf after ^ }ppg 
day of painful tpil. Tojpther ^ey were h#ppyi 99 
as not to regret the splendid ppst of their rape, so 
ps not to trouble themselves about the future. 

Very often* their sweet talk was prplpnged evpn 
f nto the night. Between those bare walls where 
Ibad once lived the lowest menials of MpiUepr^ the 
only heir of that chlvalric race sppke to lUs sister pf 
the grandeur of iheir anpestors. 

Through the window, they saw the high rppf of Uip 
bouse stand out against the son^bro azure of tho 
starry xiights, — the vast and silent court, — ^the gra^s^ 
grown flight of steps^ and thp windows without a 
Ught. 

The immense palace rose up before them Ul^e a 
funereal emblem. It was the tomb of extinguished 
glories. 

They were alone, and weak an4 poor, clpse to 
those magnificent repUniscence^, but |hpy loved. 

The radiant serenity of Sa|nte gave an infinity 
softness to these melancholy evpcpUpns pf tl)e past. 
When Gpston held his tongue, they became 
dreamers in the silence. 

What were the thpuglfts pf those tvo yonng peo- 
ple sitting pn straw chairs, two steps froin ^se 
noble velvet seats wbere thplr anceiftprs had sat 
canopied haughtily by the ancient bpnner pf the 
family? 

Sainte regretted, bpt w|t|iPnt desppir PP4 pngpr* 
She regretted especially for QastPn who would ijavp 
worn so well the o|d iswordpf Jk(a|llepr^. 
Gaston said to himself: 

** How beputifnl she woiild be in the if\ok p^fire 
of a great lady !— ^pw kind shp wonld be, an4 what 
blessings would f^oyr around |ipr frop relieved m|s- 
fortpne ! " 

Bnt Gastpn said to l^ipself again : 
''And* here she is popr I thrown into the mi4st pf 
obscure labour! mingling with foolish cripatnres 
who seek in noisy pnd coarse pleasure a cpmpenssr 
tlon for their ungrateful labour I Fallen ! Cpllen, 
my Gpd ! even to fear the sarcasm of giddy or wipked 
companions who rail at her angelic chastity ! " 

The brow of Gaston was wrinkled with frowns. 
A cold anguish oppressed his heart.' Then some til 
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thought, as sadden as lightning, shot through his 
mind, and cast a sombre erimson OTor the pallor of 
his cheek. 

He cast down his eyes to conceal the menacing 
and implacable fire which he felt darting in spite <rf 
himself from the pupil of the eye. 

<* And it is he! he alone! "he thought; "hewho 
brought despair to the pillow on which my fibther 
last laid his dying head ! He who embittered the 
last hours of my sacred mother I He who has de- 
priTed us of erery thing ! and who has eompelled 
us to cast a teU orer the name of Maillepr^ in order 
not to sully it in our miseriei ! My Qod ! I shall 
die young ! but— oh ! pardon, pardon I— he will not 
smile at the newt of my death." 

Sainte knew not, poor child ! what a tempest of 
rage and hatred shook at those moments the roused 
heart of her brother ; but she could see his moTing 
temples beaUng and becoming bedewed with perspir- 
ation ;<^ she eonld see his knitted brow grow red, 
then pale— 

Gaston felt an arm clasp his neck softly and a 
lip just touch, caressingly, his cheek which was 
burning with ferer. 

He raised his eyes.— Those of Sainte had tears in 
them. under a smile. 

Twn like the magic balm which allays with a 
rapid cure the smart pains of an inflamed wound. 

The wrath of Gaston died away in a transport of 
tenderness. 

He forgot his hatred, so sweet to his soul was 
the loved smile of his sister. 

And, at the sight of that sweet, irresistible charm, 
which beamed from that maiden's smile, he allowed 
his thoughts to wander elsewhere. Hope—ihat friend 
which succours young years— made a comei* of the 
future gleam for him in the disuuice. 

She was so beautiful and so pure! The look of 
God undoubtedly descended upon her with love. 
Happiness, perhaps, was at the end of a transient 
suffering. 

Their prayers thus crossed each other, and as- 
cended to heaTen with that forgetfulness of self, 
which is charity. 'Twas for Gaston that Sainte 
hoped and prayed ; 'twas for Sainte that Gaston re- 
sumed faith and recalled his courage. 

But Gaston had one consolation more than Sainte, 
for erery day he saw life strengthening in her, and 
some new signs of graceful vigour fulfilling the 
charming promises of youth. — ^The young girl had 
arrived at the stage of womanhood. She had vic- 
toriously passed the perils of that uncertain age 
when the virgin sometimes grows pale and bends 
under the infliction of an unknown evil. 

.Gaston could follow with his eye the happy pro- 
gress of that flower of beauty in which the white 
and half-budding coroUa every morning bloomed 
more and more. 

There were long days in that face so fresh^there 
were long days in that elastic and supple form. 

Sainte, on the contrary, witnessed with terror in 
her brother a slow, insensible, but sure decaying. 
Gaston was handsome, and more robust than feeble; 
but Sainte had the eye of a mother who loves 
passionately, and she discovered the imperceptible 
symptoms of that death in the distance which gains 
gradually on the consumptive. 

The Marchioness de Maillepr6 had died of a con- 
sumptive disease. 
Very often, in the morning, there were tears be- 



hind the smile of Sainte when she found her brother 
breathless from the fever of the night, and when 
she read exhaustion in thoM eyes, fixed and large 
from sleeplessness. 

She had been informed of thlti poor girl — ^they had 
told her : Ike gorereign remedy is distoaction— is 
pleasure. 

Since tbsii, . she had endsi;foured to persuade 
Gaston to follow the example of young folks of his 
age ; and it was, certainly, a sfaigulsr tUng to hear 
that child of nature thus prssdiiiif with all her 
heart the doctrine of dissipation and of turbulent 

ftt€i. 

But Gaston did not wish to tak« « part in any of 
those pleaaures wUeh he despised witboiit too well 
know^tliem. 

His was a proper and lofty nalore, averse to all 

racket and all crowds. His anstere softness derived 
pleasure from retired enjoyments. 

He did not appear to understand the wish of his 
sister. 

Sainte then changed her taetios. 
Gaston once saw her in a dreamlike and sad hu- 
mour. 

'* I do not know how it is." she replied to his 
questions, " bnt every day I bear people talking of 
balls, of theatres, and of coneerts. I have never 
seen a ball« Gaston. I have never passed the thxesh 
hold of a theatre. How beautifal it must be, my 
brother!" 

*" It is beautiful," replied Gaston ; '^ bnt we are 
very poor, my sister." 
Sainte blushed. She had never thought of that. 
** One must have money for all these things," re- 
plied Gaston, smiling; "and we have no longer 
either lands or castles, my sister.'' 

Poor Sainte was beaten. She had adopted this 
step, reckoning on the tenderness of her brother, to 
arrive at her object of throwing him out of ills soli- 
tary and uniform life, under the pretext of pleasing 
a caprice of hers. But money I— It was scarcely 
that with their constant eflTorts they were able to 
keep up that appearance of prosperity with wlilch 
their pious devotion surrounded the Duchess. 

There was no more talk about theatres, or balls, 
or concerts. 

This evening, in seating himself near his sister, 
Gaston had a roguishness in his smile. 

He waited till Blot had finUhed his task in his 
grandmother's room and had returned to his own, 
then he Idssed Sainte on the brow, and led to the 
entrance room. 

There he opened the cupboard where Biot and 
himself kept their holiday costumes. 
** What is it, then ? " asked Sainte, astonished. 
Gaston, instead of replying, took down from the 
highest peg in the cupboard an object covered over 
with a veil, and placed it in Salute's hands. 
** What is it, then ? " she repeated. 
Gaston looked at her laughing. 
She undid carefully the pins which kept the vieil 
together, and uncovered a graceful ehapeau of white 
gauze, the crown of which was encircled with a 
string of pearls; Sainte opened her eyes wide, and 
became crimson from pleasure. 
Then her bright colour fell suddenly. 
She never left off her working woman's costume 
till the evening, and never went out but with the 
little bonnet of a grUetU, 
*' This will not do for me," she murmured. 




Gaston took the chapeau from her hands, and put 
it on her head. 

" How pretty 7 on are ! " he cried, drawing her 
before the looking-glass. 

Sainte looked at herself timidly and could not re- 
strain a cry of joy. 

" Do you not remember,** said Gaston, ** your wish 
of going to the theatre ? — I have worked a little 
more than usual.** 

" My dear good brother,** interrupted Sainte with 
tears in her eyes. 

She threw her arms round Gaston's neck, who 
was as happy as if he had recovered the inheritance 
of his fathers. 

"Now," said he, "we must escape quietly. Ber- 
tha must not know — '* 

"Poor Bertha!** murmured Sainte. "She is 
going to be alone.** 

"We shall return before she perceives our absence. 
^Come.** 

Sainte cast a look of regret towards the door 
which was closed on the recluse, and followed her 
teother. 



They went down the stidrcase quietly. 

Just as they entered the court, there was a knock 
at the carriage gate. 

A man enveloped in a large cloak entered. 

He passed before the lodge without saying a 
word, and proceeded towards the principal body of 
the building. 

Gaston and he passed close to each other, in a 
part of the court which was very brightly lighti!d up 
by the lantern which was placed against the wail of 
the lodge. 

They exchanged looks. 

Gaston had never seen that man before, who 
was Mr. Williams, the tenant of the body of the 
building. 

When their looks met, both stopped for a se€i>Ti<i^ 
and Gaston experienced a sensation of trouble whjt^lj 
he could not define. 

Mr. Williams bowed, and passed. 

Gaston followed him with his eyes and saw him 
turn round at the moment when ho reacheil xht 
flight of steps. 

Bk)t went to get a coach, without thinking of 
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making any inquiries as to Sainte*8 and Gaston's 
going out in this unusual manner. 

" To the Opera ! " said Gaston to the coaobiAaa. 

The coach drove off. 

Biot returned to his room, and rttnmed twisting 
his irou threads. 

The two rooms oocnpied by GMton and Sainto 
had been deserted nearly tbrM bottrt, wben tbo 
door of their grandmother*! room WM openod qulftly 
and with prceantion. 

Bertha de Maillepr^, as wbito M a ^eetro, stood 
on the threshold and list«ntd« 

As she beard no noise sbs gUdsd tbroiigb tbo nar- 
row opening and entered. 

She had on still her wblts gowit| but otif bar 
arm there was a folded black mantts. 

She approached Sainta*i bsd, wbleb sbt foimd 
empty. 

Her motionlsss faoa bad an impsrcaptible smile 
of bittsrness. 

She went to Gaston's bsd, and finding it tmpty, 
also, she ceased to take any further precautions* 

She nnfolded the black mantle and covered with 
it berlean sbonlders. She drew down the bood 
over ber face. Then, closing tbe door of her grand- 
mother's room, sbe retamed and gained tbe stair- 



Bat instead of going in tbe same dlreetlon as 
Gaston and Sainte, and descending into tbe eonrt. 
yard, she got, without a light and as if sbe knew 
tbe way perfectly, into a corridor wbieb eommnnl- 
cated with the body of tbe building and tbe gar* 
deus. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TBI MOTBIA. 

It was nettrly midnigbi. 
Joan Marie Blot was slttfaig np alone in bit room 

and working* 

Sainte and Gaston were listening to tbe marrel- 
lous things in tbe last act of Mo'iso. 

The Dowager Dnchess was sleeping, wrapt up in 
eider down, behind the double entrenchment of her 
dark silk curiains. 

It was soft and moist weather. The moon, hid 
behind the clouds, was shedding abroad the beams 
of her invisible disk, and whitening the whole ex- 
panse of the sky. 

A woman, enveloped from head to foot in a mantle 
of black silk, was gliding fearfully along tbe alleys 
of the garden of Maillepr^-House. 

On this side of the house, the windows on the first 
storey of the facade were illuminated. As no build- 
ing overlooked this part of the house, which was 
hidden from the sight by the high trees of the gar- 
den, there were merely muslin curtains drawn 
across the windows. 

Even supposing that the tenants of the body of 
the building had some reasons to keep themselves 
concealed from view, as the good people in the 
neighbourhood were pleased to believe, all precau- 
tion here would have been superfluous. The garden 
exclusively belonged to them. Only themselves and 
Biot had the key of it. 

It was for this reason that the woman who was 
traversing the garden at this moment fiecmed to be 
greatly afraid of being perceived. To have seen her 
sheltering herself behind every trunk of a tree, and 



gliding without the least noise, over the gravel of 
the alleys, one wonld have ^lieved that some bad 
motive had brought lier to tbe place. 

She QlTten tarned round, terrified, as if sbe was 
afraid of seeing some window of tbe bouse open. 

She distinguished, at those momenta, tbe shadow 
of a large human form reflected against the curtains. 

That form was passing to and fro» gesticulating 
with a frantic Tivaeity. 

His limbs, delineated on tbe mnslin with tbe ao- 
enracy of a Cliineie fignro» seemed to be entirely 
naked. 

Bertha de Maillep r I f or It was sbo— pmrsned ber 
way hurriedly. 

On reaching tbe garden*gate wblcb oomttunicated 
with tbe Rue Palenne, sbe pUeed with trembling 
bands the key in tbe lock, but sbe did not turn it 
One of the windows of tbe bouse was Just then 
opened with a loud noise. Bertha let go tbe key to 
restrain the beatings of ksr beart, and oast behind 
her a look of fear. 

She saw something singnlar— a scene, to whicb 
the darkness of the night out of doors, and the 
brilliant illumination within tbe house, lent an aa- 
pect of devilry. 

A naked man, who seomed to be quite black on 
account of tbe light being behind bim, got on tbe 
sill of the window singing a whimsical song, the 
words of whicb were in a language unknown to 
ber. 

At the moment wbetfbewas balancing bimself 
in equilibrium above tbe empty space, ready to throw 
himself down, two other men rushed upon bim. 

A struggle ensued. 

Tbe oombatants let go of each other at the end 
of a brilliantly gilded wainscot, from which bung 
rieb pioturo frames, with deeply cut slopings. All 
this back-ground of the picture was lighted up yery 
brightly and exhibited distinctly to tbe view tbe 
black forms of three men, every movement of whom 
was clearly tisible to tbe eye. 

Tbe flrst personage — be who had opened the win- 
dow — pronounced during tbe struggle, in a deep 
and guttural voice, several broken words. The two 
others united their efforts in the attempt to restrain 
him. 

Bertha, applying this terriblo sight to herself, 
thought in the trouble of her mind — poor girl I — 
that they were about to rush after ber and seize her. 

A fourth personage, however, made his appear- 
ance. The light fell perpendicularly on his pale 
and cold countenance. At the sight of him, the 
naked man, who had kept in check bis two adver- 
saries, suddenly ceased all resistance, and assumed 
a humble posture. 

The window was closed. — 

Bertha recovered her strength and hastily turned 
the key in the lock. She got out into tbe Rue 
Pa'ienne. 

Night in the Marais begins at ten o'clock. At tbe 
time when the Boulevard de Gaud is full of light, 
life, and movement, the lamps are out in the envi- 
rons of the Palais-Royale. At midnight the smoky 
lamps lighten but an immense solitude, where even 
the robbers, those numerous and constant guests of 
the highway, are rarely seen. — Some say that they 
have been driven away, not, indeed, through fear of 
the police, but through terror of ghosts. 

At lon(]^ intervals, one sees passing along those 
streets, awakened by no noise, a young man belated. 
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whoge arriTal his family is awaiting with anguish, 
and who is threatened on his return home with an 
immense abundance of paternal warnings ; a bar- 
barous rag-picker, wearing a hat a hundred years 
old, and looking, with his lantern in his hand, in the 
dirt, for a bank-note which every rag-picker finds 
before dying ; or a pretty lady veiled who has for- 
gotten the hour and is on her return home. 

It is a profound silence, which is scarcely inters 
rupted by the distant murmurs of the town, the 
rolling of a stray carriage, the creaking of the old 
weathercocks on the tops of the pointed roofs, and, 
here and there, by that horrible lamentation, and 
that rattling in the throat of agony which occasion- 
ally issue from those burning caves where men kill 
themselves in kneading our bread. 

One should traverse some festival night the 
broad streets of the old Marais to behold all that 
unforeseen solitude and silence at two paces from 
the nocturnal gaieties of the Boulevard, to feel 
thoroughly the whole of the melancholy charm of 
that quarter which has been asleep for centuries 
like the princess in the fairy tale, and which was 
known to the youth of our ancestors as we see it 

now-a-days. 

There was not a soul in the Rue Paienne. Ber- 
tha went down the whole length of it, and turned 
into the Rue du Parc-Royale^ in the direction of the 
Boulevard. 

Bertha was in a hurry, but she did not make 
much progress. She had forgotten almost how to 
walk in the immobility of her recluse life. Her 
steps were uncertain and uneven. She slipped 
along the oily pavement Often she was obliged to 
stop to ease the oppression at her breast, which, 
accustomed to the rarefied air of her grandmother's 
room, was closed up to the damp and chill emana- 
tions of the atmosphere loaded with fog. 

When she thus stopped walking to support her- 
self, out of breath at intervals, all her body trembled 
under the folds of her silk mantle. She was in pain. 
No doubt she was afraid. — Yet, however, by the 
flickering light of the lamp, one could have seen a 
ray of concentrated joy light up the uniform pallor 
of her face. 

The echo of the noise from th9 walls of secular 
life came from a distance. 
Bertha arose with a start, and resumed her course. 
Whither was she going ? 

Undoubtedly she knew the road, for, after some 
short hesitation, she made her choice resolutely for 
the Carrefonrs, and did not grope along her way. 
Her road, however, was very long. 
Bertha went down the whole of the Rue Neuve- 
Saint- Oilles, traversed the Boulevard Beaumarchais, 
and came out in those interminable roads, which, 
jutting oflf from the Canal St. Martin, and bordered 
by country-looking shops, climb up to the hills in 
the north of Paris. 

Here again were solitude and sorrow, but more 
grandeur. 

Here and there, among the low paltry houses 
which exhibit from a distance their miserable tim- 
ber-work under a scanty layer of clay, arise some 
vast buildings, particularly affected to those indus- 
tries which the centre of the town rejects, and with 
which they infect with a very moving preference the 
indigent quartiers. At every step, winding, narrow, 
long lanes come out into the street and lead nobody 
knows where, through the back parts occupied by 



enormous timber-yards, the neighbours of which d( 
not burn even peat. 

It is not one of those sinks where heaped-uf 
miseries ferment and vegetate, exhaling their fright- 
ful miasma, as a mute and terrible protest against 
the proud selfishness of that class which calls itaelf, 
without indicating or showing shame, the Capitals. 
— For the commercial vocabulary has arrived to this 
point of downright impudence 1 Money is there 
clearly and entirely personified. There are men 
whose soul is a strong-box, and who suit it ! The 
word Capitalist had certainly force, but not enough 
— it did not sufficiently express the moroseness of 
the metamorphosis. It supposed behind it a man 
and something like a heart. But Capitals is sub* 
lime ! There is nothing under that but gold I 

It is a moderately poor guartier, where they are 
only half hungry. Poverty does not present there 
poetical proportions. One suffers there without 
growling.— It does not produce many more etron- 

ghurs* than the Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

Bertha was now far from the Palais- Royale and 
the old town-house of the family of De Maillepr^. 
Fatigue had gained upon her. Her legs, weakened 
by want of repose, bent under the weight of her 
body. She still went on, however, and followed, 
sustained by an obstinate courage, those streets 
without end, which all resemble each other, made 
as they are on the uniform pattern of a long pro* 
vincial faubourg. 

Once in the Rue du Ghemin-Vert, which she had 
taken on leaving the Boulevard, Bertha had not 
again changed her direction. She followed the Rue 
des AmandierSf keeping close to the walls of the 
vast enclosure of the Sceurs Hospitali^res de la Ro- 
qnette,t and at length perceived the grates of the 
Barriere. 

Her bosom heaved with a long sigh of comfort. — 
Somewhere, in those environs, a Due de Maillepr6 
had had his Folie in those times when debauchery 
held the sceptre in France with the hands of Philip 
of Orleans. This Quartier de Popincourt was then, 
in fact, the classic ground of the small houses of tbe 
nobility and of the hauu finance^ 

Bertha, — alone — at that hour--deserting the care 
of her grand parent^was she going to play, with » 
$ad and whimsical reverse, the part which had been ) 
played in the secret boudoirs of the noble duke by 
the seduced daughters of citizens? 

Perhaps there had been an hour in the life of Ber- 
tha when the heiress of kulghts had paid to some 
son of the people the ancient debt of dishonour con- 
tracted in ages past. 

But on this night it was not for a guilty purpose 
that she was making such haste in her solitary 
course. 
She was at the end of her journey. 
She had just passed the Barriere des Amandiers. 
The shut gate of P^re La Chaise was before lier. 
Berth.i took breath for a second. Then she rang 
quietly the gate-keeper's bell. 
That personage took a long time in awaking. 



* A species of murderers who put their viotima to death 
by drawing a string lightly round the neck till strangu- 
lation ensues. It was a custom introduced into France 
by the De Medicis.— Translator. 

t A society of Nuns founded before the Ro volution by 
Pere Roquette.— i&. 

I The ariBtocracy— people who pay high taxes.— lb- 
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At length, a grumbling voice was beard, to which 
the trembling Toice of Bertha replied. 

A man came to the gate. 

It was, undoubtedly, not the first time that such 
a thing happened, for there was no explanation be- 
tween this man and Bertha. 

The gate opened. The man held out his hand. 
Bertha placed in it a piece of gold and passed. 

"A very good night 1 " grumbled the porfcer of the 
burial ground, and reclosed the gate to go again to 
his bed. 

Bertha could not go during day-time to the ceme- 
tery, on account of the Duchess whom she never 
left for s single instant. She was, therefore, com- 
pelled to defer her visit till the night. 

But at night cemeteries are closed. 

It was for that purpose that Bertha hid in her 
cupboard a frame for tapestry work ; it was for 
that purpose that she toiled when the sleep of the 
old lady left her at liberty, and that she besought 
Jean Marie Biot to sell the produce of her labo- 
rious vigils. 

When she had amassed a louis, — and one is a long 
time in gaining a louis ! — she did what we have seen 
her do this evening. 

The sight of her object attained seemed to have 
given her renewed strength. It was with a firm 
step that she traversed the space which was left 
empty between the gate and the alleys of that im- 
mense garden of tombs. 

The moon had on still her veil of clouds. Her 
rays, abated and, as it were, diluted, too weak to 
light up the black massive verdure of the trees, cast, 
on the contrary, a wan light over all that was stone 
and marble. 

The imagination would be wanting in power to 
form to itself any thing which can come near to 
the funereal aspect of that wan night, exhibiting 
every where in the vague darkness myriads of em- 
blems of death. 

Death is there, — every where— before, behind, — 
by your side, under your feet. It fills your breast 
with the air which you are breathing in its domain. 
Those trees of lugubrious foliage borrow their 
vigour from it. It hides itself under this bushy 
turf. These stones cover it. Impossible is it to 
draw oneself away from the solemn thought of it. 

The heart is tightened with an icy squeezing. 

What beauty ! what strength I what genius un- 
der this vile grass, the carpet sward of which, su- 
premely level, stretches over that multitude which 
is no more ! 

Bertha passed on, firm and cold, among these 
mysterious horrors In the midst of which the soul 
of a man would have quaked. She no longer trem- 
bled, as some time back. 

Her silent step glided over the turf of those little 
paths which led to the square burial places or 
shorten the virinding road of the alleys. 

In broad daylight, the curious lose themselves in 
the vast labyrinth of P^re La Chaise, but Bertha 
seemed to guess her way by invisible signs. 
/ Her step quickened faster and faster. 

She soon left every path marked out in the ceme- 
tery, and stopped before two twin stones, modestly 
laid along the ground, and which covered the re- 
mains of her father and of her mother. 

Bertha knelt at the foot of the wooden cross 
which was common to both graves. 

She prayed. But her eyes remained without 



tears, and her countenance preserved its gloomy 
immobility. 

To have seen the calm and collected manner that 
she assumed in this coldly pious act, one would have 
asked oneself was it, indeed, for this that Bertha had 
left the pillow of her grandmother ? 

Her prayer was short. 

She rose and went round a thicket of young 
cypifesses. 

She was at ten paces from the grave of her 
parents, which was entirely hidden from her by 
the thicket. 

There was there a small cross of black wood, en- 
circled by dried flowers. 

It was the grave of a child, around which an un- 
skilful hand had traced a circle of turf. 

You may have sometimes stopped before those ' 
graves which no stone covers and which the small 
coin of an indigent mother has adorned with a mo- 
dest cross where a name is read under garlands of 
flowers. 

Sweet angel, and poor woman ! 

Of what joy has God bereft her I All her hopei 
of a mother, so rosy, so happy, are there, under that 
tuft of grass where she comes to sit down and to 
weep. 

Bertha remained standing for some seconds. 

Her bosom heaved, her head, bent down, hung 
over her shoulder. 

She cast a restless glance towards the grave of 
her father and her mother, as if she was afraid of 
hating them for her witnesses at that moment. 
Her look met the protecting thicket. 

Then she no longer restrained herself. A sob 
tore her bosom. She fell on the ground and hid 
hifV face in the grass, at the foot of the little cross, 
stifling this cry of her bruised soul : 

"My child!— my child!" 

She kissed the ground softly, and like an attentive 
mother just touches with her lip the brow of her 
sleeping son. 

Then she raised herself on her knees, leaning on 
both her hands on the turf of the little piece of 
rising ground. 

Oh ! now what passion was there and what in- 
effable tenderness upon that countenance not long 
back immoveable and, as it were, petrified I The 
blood returned to her livid cheeks, tears inundated 
her dry eyes. That poor soul, ever oppressed and 
compelled to shroud itself in a thick mystery, 
opened itself at length to exhibit at the same time its 
immense grief and the treasures of its infinite love. 

" Edmond ! Edmond I" said she amid her sobs ; 
" my son ! Here am I come back to you ! — I bring 
you these flowers, — those beautiful flowers which 
you loved so much, my little angel ! — It is I— your 
mother ! — Ah ! how cold yon must be under this 
damp ground I and how it must weigh heavily upon 
you, my son ! " 

Big tears rolled abundantly over her cheeks. 

*' You are so beautiful ! " she resumed quite low. 
" For whom now are your sweet smiles ? — my Ed- 
mond 1 my dear child ! — Do they love you in heaven 
as much as your mother loved you ? If you knew 
how I love you ! — Holy Virgin I " she added, raising 
her stretched hands to heaven with a passionate 
rapture, " keep his heart for me. It is mine. He 
is my son ! He is my Jesus ! Oh ! speak to him, 
speak to him of his mother I " 

Her burning brow fell back into her hands. She 
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^^ained for a moment without other moyements 
than those of her bosom, which heayed with conyul- 
Are sobs. 

When she uncoyered her face, she was no longer 
weeping. Her eyes were dry. Her loolt was dream- 
ing and tender. 

** I came to see yon," she murmured slowly. " Why 
do I weep ?— He is with God. — Grod has placed him 
in a soft white bed where he is cradled by the angels. 
He is still more beautiful than eyer — and he loyes 
his poor mother, for his little hand has wayed a kiss 
to her.*' 

She drew ^from under her mantle a nosegay of 
autumnal flowers* 

"Here, myEdmond," said she, "all that i» for 
you. I haye culled them in a great garden which 
belonged to our fathers. I was yery much afraid in 
culling them, but I wanted flowers to make a garland 
for you. My loyed child, do you smell the perfume 
of them ? Do you see their beautiful colours ? " 

She interrupted herself in a shout of grief. Her 
arms fell down by the side of her body. 

** The others are dead," she continued in a hollow 
yoice, as she touched the withered flowers which 
hung from the branches of the cross, " dead I — yes, 
oh ! yes I— Death I— It is a grave— -the grave of my 
Edmond I — If God wished it, I would be in the grave 
myself. I would sleep with him under the grass. — 

Oh ! if God wished it ! " 

Her voice died away. 

She seated herself near the little pi ece of rising 
ground, and wove a garland of flowers. 
The hours of the night rolled on. 

• ****• 

At the dawn of day, Jean Marie Biot went into 
the garden of Maillepr^-Ho use, as he was wont to 
do, to sweep the alleys. 

He saw near the gate which communicated with 
the Rue Paienne a black mass lying along the 
gravel. 
He drew near to it. 
It was poor Bertha. 

Worn out by fatigue, and even more by emotion, 
she had fallen, deprived of feeling, after having had 
the strength to take the long walk to and from the 
cemetery. 

Biot took her in his arms and carried her along 
the sombre corridors to the right wing; 
Gaston and Sainte were asleep. 
Biot traversed their rooms without awaking them, 
and went into their grandmother's, where he placed 
Bertha on her bed. 

Two hours after. Bertha, tranquil and cold, was 
Bitting at breakfost with the family. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ASSAULT OF OPERA GLASSES. 

During the two houcs that Sainte and Gaston had 
been sitting in the first galleries of the opera, it 
was a continuous enchantment for the young girl. 
Until then she had formed no conception of those 
magnificent amusements in which all the arts, 
united together as it were in a bundle, charm at 
once the eye and the ear, to ravish the intelligence 
better. 

She remained under the delicious weight of a kind 
of intoxicating slumber. 



It was like a golden vision which unrolled about 
her its magnificent illusions. 

She loc^ked, she listened. Her sensationi WQve 
mingled together in a confused manner. 
She bent under a voluptuous lassitude. 
She was a daughter of Eve. — Perhaps there had 
been under that noble motive which had actuated 
her to speak of the opera, of balls, and of all kinds 
of pleasures, an atom of that vague curiosity which 
is — take it all together — a happy pledge of native 
ignorance, and an attraction of girlhood. But we 
can assert that she had no consciousness of any un- 
certain desire of being made acquainted with Uiem. 
Her object had been to draw Gaston — that poor in- 
valid; — to that salutary excitement which he re- 
pulsed with indolence, and to force him, by an in- 
nocent stratagem, to take the remedy which had 
been pointed out to her. They had said to her : — 
Youth which bows and fades under a disease is re- 
animated by the enjoyments of the world, like a 
drooping flower which raises up its head on feeling 
the warm beams of a fine sunshiny day. She had 
believed it. 

And suddenly she found herself transported into 
dazzling fairy-land. 

There was around her— along the partitions of 
that immense clrouf— an animated tapestry where 
a thousand women^ faces smiled — ^where a thou- 
sand women's heads waved and bent, kindling from 
the diamond lights of the lustre about them the ex- 
citing sparks of their glances. Every where there 
were graceful faces, rich heads of hair, and white 
shoulders coming out, blooming, from their envelop- 
ment of satin or of velvet. 

There was no ugliness in that confused inunda- 
tion of light. Or at least, to find out ugliness amid 
so much beauty, there was required the piercing 
eye of woman's jealousy, or the opera-glass of the 
worn out debauchee and coxcomb who yawns, eaten 
up by his own self-conceit and foolishness. 

All was glittering at the first glance. Shading 
was wanting to the picture. The fascinated eye 
turned into poetry all that w'as around it. It dia- 
tinguished nothing but what smiled, scintillated, or 
pleased. Every box seemed an elegant picture- 
frame containing a group of a nosegay of flowers. 

And when the orchestra thunders its first clash 
— ^when the enormous theatre is filled with a majes- 
tic flood of harmony which ascends, vibrates, and 
dies away in a mysterious manner, how the heart 
of the novice leaps ! how it waits,. anxious and bur- 
dened 1 how it hopes ! 

The dilettante enjoys it, or appears to enjoy it. 
That 's very evident. His enjoyment is pure when 
it is real, — it is the triumph of art over habit. But 
do not compare the enjoyment of such a man who 
knows, or thinks that he knows about music with 
the ecstacy of the young person transplanted sud. 
denly amid these revels. ^' 

The dilettante succumbs to the melody to-day ; he 
succumbed yesterday ; the habit is acquired; he will 
succumb to-morrow. 'Tis his desert. He succumbs 
to music like another reading his journal. He has 
in his pocHiit^i^e bouquet which will betray his en- 
thusiasm ; and tH| delight, be sure, will leave him 
enough possession of ^imself, to allow him to mur- 
mur " brava 1 " or "bravo ! " in imitating the Flo- 
renj^ine accent of his betters, and in clapping toge- 
ther, without any noise, his gloved hands. 
If it is an occupation under the lustre, it is at 
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lesflt a part played in the proscenium ; and, Tcrily, 
this innocent part has nothing in it which can raise 
the shadow of a reproach. 

But the novice — the person who knows nothing 
about musi&— but whose soul is lieenly alive to the 
beauties of the art, how true is his delight ! how 
sincere is his enthusiasm! He judges with his 
heart, and his heart is mored even to transport. 
He does not know for a certainty, when to plunge 
coldly into those abundant floods of harmony the 
pedantic thermometer by the aid of which, criticism 
and envy — which are very often one and the same 
thing — direct the arbitrai7 caprice of their Judg- 
ments. He knows not if that melody is seientifie,— 
if that commencement of the orchestra is in fugyu 
—if that thing which has just been accomplished 
is a cabaUtte, — if that accompaniment leaps over the 
classic barriers of usage, and goes out of the vene- 
rable formulas of the Conservatoire; he does not 
even know — God forgive him ! how many flats there 
are in a key. He knows that Lis soul is softly 
moved. His pulse beats quicker. His mind lan- 
guishes, recalled to sweet reminiscences ; or is 
bound up caressingly in itself, following the pleas- 
ing meanderings of a vague thought. The music 
seizes him, lays hold of him, subdues him. He 
breathes greedily that atmosphere of sound which 
s^Qtbes and cradles him into a slumber of visions like 
th^ intoxicating perfumes of opium. Something vo- 
luptuous runs with his blood in his veins. 

Perhaps you no longer remember it, but you must, 
oiir^.tn your life, have experienced all this. Feeling 
is tike an engraved plate, which is worn out in pro- 
portion to the number of copies that are struck off 
from it. In the same manner as the plate put a 
thousand times to the machine is impaired and gives 
but a feeble impression ; in the same manner has 
yuur faculty of feeling been rendered dull, and has 
even lost the remembrance of that primitive and 
keen sensation which overthrew your whole being, 
and infatuated yon for a whole night 

Sainte had a tender nature. Her sweet general 
gaiety did not deprive her of the delicacies of an 
exquisite sensibility. 

Daring the first hour one might have thought that 
the excess of pleasure which she had not foreseen 
weighed upon her with too heavy a burden. She 
had, for a moment, lost her fresh colour, and her as- 
tonished expression had no longer the quick mobility 
of her young smiles. There was within her a satiety 
of emotion. 

Gaston, who was almost as great a novice as she 
was in these unacquainted enjoyments, and even 
more capable of impressions, yielded to the charm 
like she did. But Gaston was not so young. He 
knew more of the world. 

BelMove, which comes to man as naturally as 
coquetry to women, prevented his features from 
expressing too vividly the delight that he felt in- 
wardly. He held back his enjoyment within himself 
as much as he could, and restrained his hands, which 
would have clapped. 

Nevertheless, he was very far from showing that 
ill-disguised indifference of his neighbours, for him 
not to be observed, and particularly so on account 
of Sainte, who took no pains or care in constraining 
her feelings. 

Some Angers, accompanied with jests, were pointed 
at them. Some voices whispered and uttered laugh- 
ing the word provinciat, which is the appendage of 



epieier, and is a phrase that a Parisian uses to exprtif 
all that is worthy of contempt. 

Generally speaking, j9rovmcta2 does not exclusively 
denote, as one might fancy, a native of the provinces, 
but every Frenchman, no matter where he cx>mef 
from, who makes himself ridiculous by admiring any 
thing in the world* This word, in the opinion of a 
Parisian who lives in the Bue-Saint-Denis, is the 
most perfect possible synonym of every action ex- 
pressive of folly. 

And, truly, was not this a case to laugh at ?•— 
Here were two young people giving themselves up 
to ecstacies without disguise on hearing the musio 
of Rossini sung by Nourrit and Mademoiselle Falcon. 

There is a manner, besides, of doing every thing. 
One may say at the tip of one's lips, — '"Tis admira- 
ble ! " Especially if one has fortunately got hold of 
those technical terms which are met with in the 
journals, and give so much colour to eritieisms of art. 
— But to admire with one's whole heart without tbe 
least ultra-montane grimace'— fi, then I 

Sainte and Gaston took up notice of what was 
passing around them. 

They listened. — Their souls hung on the lips of 
those divine interpreters of a divine music. 

At first, they had remained as if crushed under 
the avalanche of new sensations which had unawares 
assailed them. They had their enjoyment in silence, 
forgetful of others and themselves, and incapable of 
communicating to each other their sensations. 

Then, at the first moment of respite, they both 
turned with a common movement towards each 
other. 

There was a mute exchange of their delight. 
Their looks as they met conveyed the expression of 
all the emotion that there was in their souls. 

Sainte wept. Gaston had recovered the radiant 
smile which unmitigated joy places on the lips of 
the young. There was no longer upon hia handsome 
face either suffering or sorrow. 

When Sainte saw this, she clasped her hands to- 
gether, and raised towards heaven with an impair 
sioned fervour her brilliant eyes. 

They bad told her true. 

The theatre, however, was full, and when Hm 
curtain fell on the finale of the first act, saluted bj 
a tenfold acclamation of "Bravoes," tiiere w%$ * 
general movement from the floor of the pit to the 
ceiling. Eyes were turned almost at the same time 
from the stage to wander here and there, from the 
boxes to the galleries. 

In this evolution of curiosity, more than one 
opera-glass was arrested in its passage by the br»> 
ther and sister. 

They were both handsome, and seemed isolated 
and lost in the midst of that multitude which agi- 
tated itself confusedly after its repose of an hour, 
like a troop of school-boys at the signal of a holiday. 

They were talking together in a low voice, in spite 
of the incessant murmur which rose up from the 
pit and descended from the upper galleries. One 
would have said that they were timid, and doubted 
their right of contributing a little noise to that tOr 
mult of mingling conversations. 

The eyes of many women, modest as well Ml boldi 
sought to fix the wandering eye of Gaston. 

Sainte was the point of admiration of a dozen 
subduers of women, who were astonished at never 
having perceived that charming face* 

Bald-headod millionaires and badly dressed depm* 
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ties fled with each other in deTOuring her with their 
eyes. She excited the attention of the hanker Bar- 
tolo, of the rural Marquis niclinamed the Vulture of 
Nosegays— from always stealing bouquets and flow- 
ers from ladies, — and eren that of the fiunous foreign 
Prince, Trufaldin. 

There was, particularly, in the orchestra an ivory 
opera-glass, and in the proscenium on the left, an 
ebony one, which boldly persisted in their struggle, 
and remained obstinately pointed at the fresh beauty 
of the young girl. 

The other small telescopes, wearied by seeing that 
Salute's attention was entirely engrossed by her 
neighbour, turned elsewhere by degrees their trium- 
phant examinations, but not till their owners had 
expressed in some way or other their admiration of 
Sainto's beauty. 

Sainte was, also, the reader must beliere, the sub- 
ject of a conyersation of ten minutes, in a groupe 
of five or six young gentlemen, planted at the ex- 
tremity of the balcony on the left. This is import- 
aat) because these young gentlemen, some of whom 
were decidedly of a certain age, were amongst the 
number of those famous lions of the opera whom 
one places sometimes in the balcony, sonK^times in 
the lower tier of boxes, and who, by sciehtific 
people worthy of faith, are asserted never t6 hare 
existed. 

But have folks not' called into doubt the existence 
of Homer 9 And hare not untutored minds denied 
the net-rails of Saint-Cloud ?* 

What is certain, is that the seven or eight gtntli^' 
men in the balcony agreed in finding Sainte charm- 
ing. There was no schism about it among that fine 
flower of our aristocracy, composed of Felicien 
Chapiteaux, the presumptive heir of a bill-broker, 
and bia noble friends. 

These friends were no one less than J. B. S. T. 
Sanguin, of the house of Sangnin and Cloquard, of 
Lyon; Ars^ne Bon,of Montfermeil, a dentist greatly 
in the fashion,who had added to his name, ffrom pure 
gratitude,) the name of his natal village ; Durandin, 
^e advocate, and the Baron Prunot, the nephew of 
the Due de Pharsale, who had been thus ennobled, 
vnder the Empire, in remembrance of an historical 
skirmish. 

Felicien Ghapitaux and J. B. S. T. Sangnin were 
young and ugly. Arsdne Bon was getting grey. 
We know Durandin, who was fatter still and more 
grinning than ever. Baron Prunot had very beauti- 
ful*moustachios, and a foreign decoration. 

All were dressed with much taste, — and this with- 
out any joking — for in '•our days, one makes his 
toilet without consulting liis own taste, and Love- 
laoe, among us, would liavt servilely obeyed his 
tailor. All were talking loud, but not so much as 
to pass beyond the bounds of good manners. All 
had the air of being pleased with themselves to a 
point which it is not required of us to describe, and 
bore upon their countenances the blooming con- 
sciousness of their seductions. 

"Ah! the Devil, yes I— the Devil, yesl" said 
Chapitaux ; *' the Devil, the Devil, the Devil ! " 

** She is enchanting ! " cried J. B. S. T. Sanguin. 

•* What a set of teeth ! " added the dentist. 

"Ah ! ah ! " exclaimed the fat Durandin, "ah I do 



* At the village of Saint-Clond, (oIom to which runs 
the Seir«,) there is along the banks of the river a rut- 
Work to prerent people' firom drowning themselves.-— 
Tromlatar. 



you seel She is very luscious. Ah I a lady, yes, 
yes." 

The Baron Prunot said nothing, but he had an 
expressive cough. 

" But," resumed Monsieur de Montfermeil, " one 
would say that she was afraid of looking in our 
direction. 

" She perceives us I " exclaimed J. B. T. S. Sin- 
gain. 

This speech made them &11 laugh. He was not 
handsome. 

" Ah ! *' concluded Felicien Chapitaux, " one 
would be inclined to say so. The Devil, the Detil, 
theDevU!" 

The opera glasses of these gentlemen were 
turned away after this remarkable observation, and 
passed around to other discoveries. 

This was not the case with the white opera glass 
and the black one which continued obstinately their 
examination. 

The white opera glass was, (&s we have already 
said,) in the orchestra ; it belonged to a young man 
from five and twenty to eight and twenty years of 
age, and who was dressed with a somewhat severe 
simplicity. 

He had his back turned to the stage, and he was 
standing up. . 

He was of a middling stature. Hisbroad shoulders' 
supported an expansive chest, the outlines of which 
at this moment were defined by the black outiines 
of a coat buttoned up to his chin. He had chesnut 
0sSr, cut short, and falling in small ringlets behind. 
In 1832, when every one wore his hair crisped and 
frizzled in order to form the well pomaded pyramid 
of a formidable toupee, there was something un- 
commonly original in that head-dress, and no less 
singularity in the devilish odd kind of tie to his 
black cravat, and a deTil-me-carish air in the bearing 
and attitude of our young man. 

His features had no regularity, but an expression 
of frankness and intelligence which could pass un- 
observed nowhere. His bold and fine eye glittered 
under a broad brow in which there were cut, just 
above the right temple, two rather deep wounds, 
one of which seemed to have only recently closed. 
His cheek, entirely shaven had that blueish hue 
which a thick beard leaves after the passage of the 
razor. He wore short moustachios, cut off at the 
corners of his mouth and which were cultivated 
along the contour of his lip. 

In the whole of his physiognomy there was some- 
thing of the soldier and the artist. Either the 
studio or the barracks — perhaps both — had placed 
its stamp of careless indifference on his manly and 
intelligent features. 

But, for some minutes past, those features had 
been very far from expressing carelessness. Behind 
his opera glass, the look of our young man was 
ardently curious. It wandered from Sainte to Gas- 
ton incessantly. 

At times, his wearied arm dropped for an instant. 
Then he contemplated Sainte with the sole aid of 
his eyes which had lost their bold gleaming, in order 
to become as tender as the eyes of some amorous 
youth of fifteen. 

At a certain moment when his opera glass, being 
lowered, no longer liid his face, the look of Sainte 
met his. 

The young girl was talking with her brother. 
She interrupted herself in the midst of a phrase that I 
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she hod begun. Her cheek, her brow, her neck, 
became perfectly of a rosy colour. 

And oTer those deep colours wandered a half 
■mile, undecided and confused, while her terrified 
look fled elsewhere. 

The other opera glass — ^that of the proscenium — 
was held by a wrinkled and hairy hand that was 
adorned with a brilliant of perfect beauty. 

That was nearly all that could be seen of him, 
for both the screens of the proscenium were almost 
entirely drawn out of their grooyes. 

But what can a screen do, — eyen if it were coyered 
oyer with seven bulls' hides like the great shield of 
Ajax — against the piercing eye of the page of a 
book? 

Behind the screen there was a man of tall stature, 
who seemed as if he had attained his sixtieth year, 
and a beautiful woman, of abundant light hair, who 
had arrived, or had yery nearly arrived, to that doubt 
fnl age which is no longer youth. 

The man had an elegant costume, which imparted 
to his well-preserved figure the appearance of manly 
strength. His forehead had numerous wrinkles, but 
his hair, whether natural or artificial, was black. 

There were perceived, in the shadow of the box, 
his hard and angulous features, in which there was 
not wanting, however, that courtesy which custom 
layi on people of the world. 

. The lady had one of those faces in which the ad- 
mirable perfection of the outline endeavours to make 
«p for the absent expression. Every one of her fea- 
tures' seemed to be a chiselled study according to 
the strictest rules of the art, and there was nothing 
wanting in the beautiful harmony of them all put 
together. 

But there was no grace beaming with its attrac- 
tive lustre in that mute and tired countenance. 

There was only ennm in those large blue eyes, and 
in the happy lines of that countenance there was 
only coldness. 

It is true that this was a conjugal tete-o-t^W— a 
circumstance in which, it is said, that a pretty wo- 
man does not show off to her best advantage. 

The husband and the wife were not speaking. 

The wife, leaning negligently against the partition 
of the box, preserved a tired immobility. But the 
moment came when she, also, had something to pass 
away her time with. 

She rose with a quick movement, and pointed her 
opera glass towards the proscenium opposite. 

In that proscenium, in which there was a fat ugly 
woman covered with diamonds. L6on du Chesnel 
had just entered. 

The opera glass of the fair lady was not lowered 
again. She continued spying all that was passing 
opposite to her with as much interest as her hus- 
band in levelling his opera-glass at Sainte. 

It was the picture of a husband and wife seriously 
occupied. 

The couple were Monsieur le Due and Madame 
la Duchesse de Compans-Mailleprl. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PBOCEEDINOS IN THE THEATRE. 

Gaston and Sainte were seated at the extremity of 
the gallery on the right hand, before the door of the 
corridor. 



The Duke and Duchess of Compans-Maillepr^, 
occupied one of the first prosceniums on the left 
hand side, and were thus .quite close to the end of 
the balcony where Felicien Chapitaux and his illua- 
trious friends represented so worthily the peas-blos- 
som of the wittiest people in the world. 

Behind this amiable and distinguished society 
bloomed another sample of our national aristocracy, 
a notable couple, — a husband with decorations, and 
a wife with a high colour, and bearing on her red 
face a seal of sovereign haughtiness. 

Felicien Chapitaux — that charming wag — had 
effected much success with J. B. S. T. Sanguin in 
comparing that red-faced lady to a fat ox, to which, 
indeed, she bore no little resemblance, from her 
plentiful stoutness, and from . an heroic bunch of 
feathers that waved superbly above her big head. 

She, moreover, resembled it further, if the ties of 
blood are not a falsehood. 

For this lady was, in fact, the wife of the famous 
Boncevaux, the European butcher, whose glory in* 
creases every year, and who periodically makes * 
present of his prodigious sirloins of beef to the royal 
table. 

In the proscenium, on the right hand side, was, 
first, this ugly lady, loaded with diamonds, then, in 
the other half of the box, a pretty woman, — indeed, 
a charming woman, — who was elegantly enthroned 
in the centre of a little choice court. 

The ugly lady was Lea Verin, the old Egoria of 
Prince * * * and who then inspired a high po- 
litical personage, and who passed as playing, in the 
saloons of that certain minister, the part that Co- 
tillon played at the court of Louis XV. 

It is just, however, to say that Madame de Verin 
distinguished herself energetically, in common with 
the Pompadours, by her vulgarly proud air, her load 
voice, and her learned pedantry. 

She, too, had a court, — somewhat misccllaneons, 
it is true, but very obsequious. There were seen 
there austere faces attached — we know not how — 
to dorsal spines of a miraculous suppleness. And 
more singular, moreover, these kinds of solderin^s 
are not very rare, and no one better than a stem 
Puritan turns, when it is necessary, a servile syeo- 
phant. 

It has passed into an axiom, you see, that only the 
incorruptible keep a certain venal price. He who 
makes a good bargain for himself in our political 
markets finds no purchasers. Whence it follows 
that to be sold is a reason for having been virtuous. 

The converts to the true principles of the tariff of 
consciences call that having had a ttormy youth. 

Madame laVicomtesse de Varannes, the neigh- 
bour of the political blue-stocking, formed a striking 
contrast to her. She was a woman twenty4hree 
years of age, prettyrather than beautiful, and, again, 
graceful more than pretty. Her toilet had that 
proud simplicity which disdains to struggle for mag- 
nificence in certain places against certain rivals ; but 
that simplicity had exquisite refinements far above 
the insulting parade of vulgar luxury. Her mode 
of dress, her mode of holding herself, her style of 
talking, her manners,'^-all — even to the type of her 
beauty— had a stamp of aristocratic origin. She 
was one of those pet and proud favourites of nature 
who have a charm in themselves beyond all academic 
art^ — ^beyond, perhaps, pure poetry, — ^a charm which 
seduces, but not every one, for such a delicate aW 




tnctlon f 5P*pes sorae, and jealousy at lim«s in real 
earnest «^iiber deniBa it or builejiquDs it> 

Thofw who aro nat pl^oscid with tlil» kind of 
betiutjr %vhicb gOHRout of thu common track — but not 
on tlie satno sidw as tJi« blut a toe king or the free 
ihiiikin^ womati — have canae to rejoice : thosft on 
the conttury, who leek with lo%'e theso pretty ei- 
cepiion? where the r*c« **;iJiK:gctratt!9 beyond their 
teal beanty their admitted perfections, must m*iko 
h&At€ to onjoy it, for the kind is being lost. 

Amid the thick atmosphere of our positive inter- 
ests, it i'i hf^Uevfid that there ar« not flowiT^ enough 
to border the patljs alon^ ivliit^l]^— eareleea, elegant, 
kind, nnd rising up a world of admirers at the 
will of their dfiUcious i^aprires, — thcsn qni^ftns of in- 
jfejiiouF mmdfl and courteous d(Sllcacit^a once reduced 
their Live!^. At long InttTvala atlU aomo choice en- 
inyment i-^all^ them out. They come; at th^celoati&l 
sounds of wjme mastiT-^plrit. like precious butter- 
fiies »ttr acted by light. Again, you see them some« 
tim^'A ^i the doora of thtiir rarriages wlnrh brush 
rapidly by the muddy pavement cpf FarlSj and run 
to tit« country where th« ipdng iii smiling in the 



pious half-dav when prayeia arc^ ofTeriMli to Salnt- 
Thomofi-Aquina!^ or JSaint-Salpic^^ In thu Um^ de 
Boulogitej when tho too narrow Laiigi:hampH doca 
not leud its alley to th» merPantilt! crowd of Uiloi-a 
and milliners, diBguiaed as dukes and princeci^i^s.^ 

Madame de Varanne was waiting for hff mother 
and her alster, MeHdamPi! de Pontlevau and do 
Banlnea. — In her hoi, with her, h«Mdes her husband 
—a nmn betwc^iin thirty and thirty-fiTe, of a s^'if^ns 
and medltatlTO countenance — theru were two or 
three visitors. 

Ga£ton and Sainte^ being fiectted in very nearly a 
straight linfl with the proscenium on the right hand 
aide, could not see what was going on there. 

Behind them was the door of imtrance io the gal- 
lery. As the theatre was full, the box-keeper had 
placed stools in tbi? empty space which flerved as a 
passage. There wore some men upon it, and ^tbu 
two or three ladies^ &qne#Eed together like lierrings> 
The Etool which touched the beach on which tias^ 
ton sat was occupied by a grftve and fitir gentleman, 
in gold spectacles, who had exchanged a bow with 
the adrocate Durandin. 
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The rest of the theatre presented nothing that 
can interest the reader. 

Only, in the last amphitheatre, quite at the top, 
there were two handsome fellows haying the ap- 
pearance of working men in their best Sunday 
clothes, and flanked by two fHsky gritettes, who 
were looking at Gaston. 

« Dragon,** said one of them, shutting his glass, 
« a wager 'tis he I** 

Dragon ihnigged his Bhottldirt» and flung an 
orange-pip at the nose of Poireli hii eomrade, to the 
great delight of these ladies. 

" An orango-pip is not an answer/' resumed 
Poiret ; <* I bet 'tis Le P&lot ! " 

" Tie P&lot Is taller," said I>r»fon* * !<• Pftlot is 
tliinner; and then, Le Pftlot li ft good man.** 
" Nerer mind !— I bei— -" 
*' A good working man,** Mtttistled Drftgon, who 
was a philosopker, " does not go to Ibe first gallery 
paying nine franes* wben he knows tkat he makes 
only eighteen a weeki In such Alio dothes." 
« Never mind I" 

" What a mule is this Poiret I ** erled the gHtum 
contineed. « That gentleman and that lady, too, 
are respectable people." 

« Neter mind ! " said Poiret, a third time. " 'Tis 
Lo Pilot." 
The interral between the acts was prolonged. 
The murmurs ceasing allowed whole phrases of 
private conyerSations to be distinctly heard. 

Gaston and Sain to were both talking together, 
without taking heed of all that was said around 
them. 

« There are some lions of Paris ! " said a Itdy who 
had arriyed the eyening before from Lower Nor- 
mandy, as she pointed intrepidly her finger to the 
groupe of Felicien Chapitaux; <*how ugly they 
aro ! " 

" Oh ! mamma ! " obseryed her daughter, " thoy 
liave such a distinguished air !— Is it not true^ uy 
dear Papa?** 

" My dear Papa " bad a good knowledge of oxen 
not of lions. 

" Tlie fact j8," he replied with the nasal accent 
of his country, " there is something proudly rich 
about them." 

There was a moyement in the squeezed rank of 
the stalls, placed behind, and a young man, wearing 
a gaudy waistcoat that might be seen at a great 
distance, and oyer which was hung a filigree gold 
chain, went and sat down by the gentleman in the 
gold spectacles. 

There was a yery cordial shake of the hand ex- 
changed' between them. 

'' How are you, son of iGsenlapius ? " said the new 
comer, who was Roby, our actor-poet-inyentor of 
instruments. 

*' Haye deC/ency ! " replied Doctor Josepin in a yery 
low tone. ** Where do you come from ? " 

" From dining, my son, at two francs a^head, at 
the Palais-Royale." 
Jo»epin looked at him with an equivocal air. 
" What are you doing now ? " he said. 
"'Faith," replied Roby, "sometimes one thing, 
sometimes another. I have an idea. But do not 
look at me so above your spectacles," he interrupted 
himself: " one would say that you foresaw my ask- 
ing you to lend me money. But do not have any 
fear about that ; for I have wherewithal to live upon 
for a fortnight longer ; and, in a fortnight,— I tell 



you the secret, Josepin— I may possibly be a millio* 
naire." 
"Ah I bah!" 

" Upon my word of honour. Meanwhile, my fru- 
gal habits permit me to live in an honourable me- 
diocrity," 

" Bnt what has then become of you ? " asked Jo- 
sepin who evidently appeared to be enlivened again 
by the afturanee that the other was not going to 
borrow money of him. 

«' Ah 1 ah ! " said Roby, " I have led a very roman- 
tic lifts, my boy. I have seen fortune near— no far- 
ther off f^m me than that fat lady whose low Nor- 
man aeeent recalls very strongly to me a fall that I 

bad at Aleagon " 

•« Were yon hurt?" 

''Iwaa hurt— In my self-loto,4-H»d In my right 
eye^ like Philip, by a fragment of a little apple that 

some lont throw at me " 

^WhyMf* 

<* Beeanae I was. playing the |^art of the great 
Hippolytua In Phaedra." 

Ah ! " ezoUdmed Josepin, laughing, <* I under- 
stand. Tboro are dillbreneos In falls." 

" Undoubtedly," replied 8oby, coolly. << I have 
fallen also ai an author.— Bnt we were speaking of 
fortune. Fancy that it is that cursed idea of Du 
Chesnel which has led me astray." 
"What Idea?" 

" Women, my boy, women ! I have wished to 
make a ladder ef them ; but my foot always failed 
mo-HM> mneh so that with a portfolio like mine, 
where there aro ten million hopes, without reckon- 
ing two tragedies, I have seen myself forced to run 

through the provinces " 

" As an actor ? " asked Josepin. 
" No— as a dealer in wines, wholesale and retail." 
Josepin caressed his chin with a quiet and con- 
ceited air. 

« Poor fellow I " iaid he ; " poor fellow ! I'faitli, 
that idea of Dn Ohesnel, however, was not bad." 
" Oh 1 oh ! " said Roby, " without the beautiful 

Baroness " 

" Certainly— certainly ! The Baroness has beep 
some assistance to us, because she is in want of us. 
But one must say when one knows how to take 
women on their weak side — and when one has, 
moreover, made excellent studies—-^" 

" Oh 1 yal " cried Roby, " those devils of women, 
will they never have need of me ? I have, how- 
ever, more than one view in my eye.** 

" It must be a good one," muttered Josepin, put- 
ting on his spectacles with the awkwardness of a 
porventi. 

Roby thought probably that the fair doctor had 
not changed, but he kept his remarks to himself. 
" Is she still pretty ? " he asked. 
Josepin puffed out his long cheeks, and put his 
hand on Roby's arm. 
" Prettier than ever ! " ho replied emphatically. 
<< It 's astonishing 1 " muttered Roby. " Here are 
seven years since. But, after all, so much the bet- 
ter for her. Oh ! 9a ! doctor, and the rest of you. 
You have never helped me except |n committing 
follies; but 'tis all the same; I bear you alia 
grudge. Where are you all— and you, first" 

" I !— my friend, I do not complain. I have been 
curing the cholera in the country. I had inaertod 
in the journals a little paragraph in whieh it was 
said that Doctor Josepin of the Faculty of Paris, 
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had BhQwn in those deplorable circumstances an in- 
trepidity aboye all praise. That set me in the 
fashion ; with the assistance of the Baroness— I be- 
liere they are going to give me decorations." 

"Indeed!" 

*< It 'a m trifle, but it girea one standing ia so- 
ciety." 

''Brayol And Da Chesnel ? '' 

*' Still secretary to the Embassy." 

"Still !— Has not the Baroness then been in want 
olhim?" . ^ 

" One must think so« And the influence of the 
Buehess does it go no further than that? That 
poor Da Ohesnel, howeyer, has made a bargain with 
a charming little woman " 

** You mean to say, he has made a conquest ? " 

" Not so* I speak of Madame Leon Da Chesnel." 

"Is he married?" 

"Fast." 

"Brayo!" exclaimed Roby, again* ''And Du- 
randin?" 

Josepin extended his finger between the head of 
Sainte and that of Gaston, in order to point out the 
fat adyocate, who was in all his immensity by the 
side of Arseuo Bon, de Montfermeil, inyentor of 
odontalgic-oarthaginian elixir, and known for his 
false teeth made proof against decay by means of 
galyanisation. 

" Well," said Roby, " his face depicts prosperity. 
As to him, you haye no need to tell me that he has 
married. Eyery man who wishes to get occupation 
takes a wife — this without any joking, and solely 
because on^ pays the other. And Denisart ? " 

" We see little of him," replied Josepin. "I know 
that ho has been la prison. I belieye that It is 
God " 

"Howl God!" 

"Yes. His is a now kind of profession that eyery 
one can fill. It has succeeded tolerably. But 
Denisart has not quite enough wisdom. They 
stole his idea from him while he was in misfortune. 
His pamphlet got him taken up before the tribunals, 
and whilst he was under lock and key, abler per- 
sons haye realised his theory. Sayings' Banks, 
offices for employments, penny publications — all 
that has taken m««nlfioently« I am myself a little 
bit of a stockholder in a Loan Sodety. That en- 
ables me to llye. But Denisart ia a man to haye 
his'reyengo." 

" That deyil of a Denisart 1 " said Roby. " The 
last time I saw him he was dreaming of a prospectus 
in the slang language for those gentlemen and 
ladies in the neighbourhood of the Palais de Justice. 
He declares that thleyea and their better halyes 
passtoaately loye reading, and form an excellent 
public for a writer who has no prejudices." 

** Oh I " replied the doctor, " he has got on since 
that time. He still reckons much upon writing for 
Saint-uUazate and the €k>nclergerie, because that is 
his yocation. But I haye seen him thinking about 
organising oalumny, and calculating what it would 
bring him in to play the part of an Insulter in the 
pay of a party. Tls an astonishing man." 

"Astonishing!" repeated Roby. "Those Ideas 
4ould come only from him,"—- — 

The orchestra began the prelude. 

There was a moyement in the theatre diflferent 
from what there had been before.^ 

These who were standing up sat down. 

The young man in the orchestra east a last glance 



on Sainte, who had her eyes bent down. Then he 
turned towards the stage. 

Before seating himself he lot his eye wander in- 
differently from box to box. Sainte, who raised 
again her timid lid, since the obstinate glance of the 
young man had ceased to pursue her, saw him ex- 
change a bow with the proscenium on the right 
hand side of the house, where was Madame la 
Vioomtesse de Varannes, and which had just been 
entered by Madame de Fontleyau and her daughter 
Diane. 

The orchestra played the introduction to the 
second act. 

Sainte and Gaston had resumed their places to 
listen with all theii* hearts. 

Till then the conyorsation which was held be- 
hind them had passed about their ears like a yain 
noise. They had not seized the words of it, because, 
in that tete-d'tSte which made them isolated in 
that multitude of spectators, that conyersatiou had 
blended for them with the Indifferent noise of a 
thousand other conyersations, and could not disturb 
thehr familiar chat. But, at this moment, they were 
silent and gaye up their whole souls to the beauti- 
ful inspirations of a master spirit. The conyersa- 
tiou of the two friends, on the contrary, was kept 
up. They spoke, it is true, in a low yoice, but not 
sufficiently so that the sound could not reach the 
ears of the brother and sister in an unpleasant and 
Irritating manner. Now, let a noise be oyer so 
Small and feeble, if it frets one, one listens to it. 

Sainte and Gaston, In spite of themseWes, lent 
thenceforth a kind of attention to the conyorsation 
of the doctor and Roby. Their words came to them 
preceded by that painful hissing of yoices, as when 
people whisper, and threw between them and the 
beautiful music of Mo'ise unlucky distractions. 

" How is that ? " said Roby; " ia not the baroness 
remarried ? " ^ 

"No," replied Josepin, "and I think that she 
will neyer be remarried." 

" She has no children ? '* 

Josepin caressed his chin and smiled strangely. 

** Children ! " he replied. " The Baroness ? — 
Come, now." 

" Why not ? " asked Roby. 

A word was on the lips of the doctor, but he re- 
pressed it, and replied simply : — 

" Do you no longer remember, my dear fellow, 
that the Baron de Roye died the day after the mor- 
row of the marriage ? " 

" 'Tis true. I had forgotten all that. But I wish 
to resume my acquaintance in that quarter, and see 
the Marchioness, — zounds ! That woman holds us, 
but we, too, hold her!" 

Josepin shook his head mysteriously and made no 
reply. 

" Where is she liying ? " resumed Rob;f. 

*• Eyery where, except at home.*** 

" And whore is her home ?" 

<* At No. 4, in the Rue CastigUone." 

" But she is not found there ? " 

"Neyer." 

" *Tis air the same to mo," said Roby. " I wUl try 
my fortune. AVe were drunk eyen to brutishness 
that night, do you see. And there is so much dark- 
ness in my memory, that it seems tb me that mur- 
der " 

Josepin seized him by the arm, and in silence 
shook him oonyulsiyely. 
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Gaston just then turned round and looked at 
them. 

Gaston recognised Josepln perfectly ; for Josepin 
had been the doctor who had attended his father, at 
the house of M. Polype at the Palals-Royale. Jose- 
pin himself had but a Tague remembrance of having 
ieen the young man somewhere. 

Roby stopped short, disconcerted by the sentiment 
of his imprudence. Josepin arranged his gold spec- 
tacles on his magisterial nose with much tang-froid, 
Gaston turned round again. 

♦ ♦ • • • 

Mademoiselle Falcon was singing with Madame 
Babadie. 

The whole theatre, in emotion, was listening in 
silence. 

The door of the balcony on the right hand side 
opened. A young man dressed with extreme rc- 
ehorehe, and whose face with its olive-brown com- 
plexion had an almost feminine beauty, appeared for 
an insUnt in the midst of the group of Felicion 
Chapitaux and his friends, to whom he did not bow, 
and directed his eye-glass towards the prosceniums 
on the right. 

After one single and rapid look, he turned bis 

back and went out. , . ^ ..^ ^ 

There was a hum in the theatre which did not 

drown the powerful voice of Mademoiselle Falcon. 

"The Marquis Sauvage!" they said quite low, 

" the handsome Marquis! " 

All eyes, quitting the stage, turned towards the 
balcony on the right hand side, directed thither by 
pointing fingers and fans. i 

But, in the balcony on the right, there were 
only FeUclen ChapiUux, J. B. S. T. Sanguin, de 
Lyon, &c. &c. 
« Who is it ? *' asked Roby of the doctor. 
" 'Tis the Marquis," replied that personage. 
"What Marquis?" 

" A marquis of your acquaintance—" 
Josepin hesitated and resumed : 
" But no : you do not know him. He is the lion 
of the moment His life, which is a very whimsical 
romance, has made him quite the fashion. He ie 
the rage." 
"But who is he?" 

** He is the young Marquis Gaston de MaUlepr6 1 ' 
Gaston started from head to foot. 
Sainte did not hear. 

The door of the box of Madame la Vicomtesse de 
Varannes was opened with a noise. 

The name of the Marquis de Maillepr6 ran, ut- 
tered very low, from mouth to mouth. 

Gaston, who thought that he was dreaming, 
leant over so as to get his whole bust out of the 
gallery, in order to see the person who had just 
entered the box. 

But the partition of the proscenium intercepted 
his view. He saw but a group of admirable blond 
hair descending playingly along the rosy cheek of 
Madame Diane de Baulnes. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MAN OF FASHION. 

Foe several minutes all eyes converged on the box 
of Madame de Varannes. The young man who had 



j itst entered it excited, it seemed, an equal enriotlty 
!n all parts of the house. 

A.t the very top of the amphitheatre, the bold yet 
pretty faces of the two grisetu$ shone with impap 
tience. They pulled Poiret, one after the other, to 
have the little telescope which served as an opera 
glass to the whole party. 

" Let me see, then," cried Bebelle,the elder of the 
two pretty gritetUs, " What a selfish fellow is thia 
Poiret ! " 

" The fact is, that he is a very proper gallant,** 
«aid Mignbnne, making a slight grimace. 

Bebelle was twenty years old. She was the elai- 
sic grisetU whose portrait is every where, who in- 
spires poets and romancers, — the grwUe, frisky, 
daunting, enlivening, droll, dancing, singing, amus- 
ing, and yet all of which does not prevent her from 
being moving, tender, sentimental, and, when it is 
tt^quisite, even weeping. 

Mignonne was sixteen years old. — She was not a 
T YPp.— In that she was at least original, since every 
body is a type now-a^iays. A galley slave is a type 
Ota galley slave, an angel is a type of an angel, and 
a jade is a type of a jade. 

There are some folks who gain as much money as 
tlie apprentices of tailors in doing nothing except 
making choice of types for editors. 
These folks are types. 
Their editors equally so. 
Their readers more. 

Mignonne, then, was not a type. She sang some- 
times, but not always like linnets, which are types; 
bhe danced occasionally, but she also walked ; she 
had the quick repartee, and the speech not too sharp. 
Her pretty roguish smile sometimes left her face 
serious. She did not know a very great number of 
droll songs, and had not yet sufficiently read gay 
romances to change her simple and artless prattle 
for the talk of public houses. 

Mignonne was the affianced bride of Nazaire, 
nicknamed Dragon, the real affianced bride, for a 
good motive. 
Bebelle and Poiret despised marriage. 
*' This is not near so gay," resumed Bebelle ; " all 
these "hi f hi/" and all these "oA/ oA/" and more- 
over always in the same air.— You may as well pass 
us the spy-glass." 

" And grant that this is dearer than the first gal- 
lery of the TJieatre des Folies," sighed Mignonne; 
^* what a love of a theatre ! " 

"Ah! ah! Les Folies," cried Dragon. "You 
have no bad taste, you. But one is not obliged in 
frequenting Les Folies to wear a green coat with a 
velvet collar, and a fine pair of pantaloons." 

Poiret, who had made his observations, held out 
his telescopic spying-glass to Bebelle. 

Oh, how pretty he is ! how pretty he is !" cried 
Bebelle. 

"Silence, if you please, madam," said a poor dis- 
turbed dilettante in the second row, 

Bebelle turned round and showed her beautiful 
white teeth in grinning, without any ceremony, in 
the face of the unfortunate lover of music. 
Mignonne had seized the spy-glass. 
" Is it possible," she muttered, " that there are 
men like that prettier than women ?" 

" A wager," said Poiret to Nazaire, who was en- 
joying the benefit in his tui-n of the common spy- 
glass, " a wager that this marquis is no more a 
savage than you or I." 
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' he has not the air 



'savages are 



"As to that," replied Bebelle, 
of being one." 

"And then," observed Mignonne, 
negroes." 

Nazaire, nicknamed Dragon^ a tall and handsome 
fellow of thh'ty, with a frank and open countenance, 
looked by turns at Poirot and Mignonne with an 
undecided air. He was evidently hesitating between 
the fear of contradicting his intended, who exercised 
over him a certain empii-e, and the wish of thwarting 
his comrade Poirot. 

** As to his being a negro," he pronounced gravely, 
** I will not say ; but he is a savage. That is evi- 
dent. The savage, now, of the Caveau is the colour 
of flesh." 

** They are his clothes which are of that colour, 
old fellow," said Poiret. 

"Never mind! He's a savage, like Paul and 
Virginia. He was born in America." 

The discussion had taken a flight which Bebelle 
and Mignonne were not able to follow. They turned 
their attention again to the play, and Nazaire ex- 
plained how he knew, — not the marquis, but his 
upholsterer, who had known for along time all 
about his birth and history. 
" Never mind ! " said Poiret by way of conclusion, 

" he is a savage like you and me. A wager I " 

Other commentaries were bandied about, upon 
the same subject, from the top to the bottom of the 
house ; and the marvellous voice of Mademoiselle 
Falcon had great difficulty in triumphing over that 
distraction throvni across her singing. 

Feliden Chapitaux was astonished with J. B. S. 
T. Sanguin at this curiosity of the public which had 
not for its object either him or the Baron Prunot, 
nephew of the Due de Pharsale, nor even Monsieur 
de Montfermeil. The whole of the pretty party, 
with the exception of the advocate Durandin, who 
wisely held his tongue, were making sufficiently 
foolish speeches about the Marquis Sauvage. With 
these pleasantries were intermingled the praises of 
Palmyre de Sidonie and of Athenais, who were pro- 
tected by these gentlemen. They discussed then: 
merits in ultra-technical terms that would have 
made the merohalnts of slaves blush. Then they 
noticed the absence of Madame de Saint Pharamond, 
who seemed to be the principal star of the world in 
which those gentlemen gravitated. 

At length, the name of the Marquis Sauvage ut- 
tered near them, roused their bile again. Chapitaux 
found him to be of a bad race ; J. B. S. T. Sanguin, 
of the house of Sanguin and Cloquard, found him a 
hourgeoii, and the Baron Prunot raised doubts as to 
his nobility. 

But these obscure blasphemies were lost amid the 
eheerfulness of all. ^ 

He who had thus excited the general attention 
had veriW in his person something sovereignly dis- 
tinguished. He was a -very young jnan. His skin 
slightly browned, no doub^ by the sun of the 
tropics, preserved nevertheless, delicate, and, as it 
were, velvet hues. He had large black eyes, bril- 
liant and soft in their boldness, a youthful brow, 
full of thought, expansive and smooth under its 
graceful crown of black hair, a fresh and fine month, 
with the lips strongly arched, and above which 
there was defined in a clear brown, a line of grow- 
ing down. 

His height was beneath the middle stature, but of 
inch adinirable proportions that the eye, arrested 



by its juvenile and noble grace, never thought of 
marking its height. One would have found fault 
in that figure only, with a little too much roundness 
and soft harmony in the limbs. 

But of what age might be Monsieur le Marquis 
Gaston de Maillcpr^ ? 
Twenty-three, at the most. 
Often, at twenty-three, the frame of man has not 
yet assumed those sharp angles, those muscular 
projections which virile age carves and chisels in 
contours full of maturity. 

As he entered he shook Madame de Varannes by 
the hand, and advanced so much to the frdnt of the 
box for an instant, that there was between his pro- 
file and the look of Gaston (who was still leaning 
out of the gallery) but the light hair of Madame 
Diane de Baulnes. 

But he did not remain there longer than to kiss 
the hand of the Yicomtesse, and to make a smiling 
bow to Diane. 

He then seated himself near the Yicomtesse, upon 
one of the arm-chairs in the second row. 

*' Falcon is magnificent this evening," observed 
Madame de Varannes. 

The reply of the marquis was lost in a rinfarzando 
of the orchestra; but it was undoubtedly not lost 
on the Vicomtesse, for she turned aside her glance, 
while an imperceptible crimson tinged her cheeks. 

"Your handsome cousin is decidely paying his 
court to Madame de Varannes," said the Duchess 
of Compans-Maillepr^, whose opera-glass had to be 
turned aside but a little to pass from Du Chesnel 
to the marquis. 

** She is ravishing," thought the duke, as he at 
length turned away his eyes from the pure and 
charming face of Sainte. 

His wife burst into a fit of laughter, and began 
jesting him. 

" You are still young," Monsieur le Due," said 
she ; " but I, who am getting old, am no longer 
jealous. Moreover, your speech can apply, also, to 
Madame de Varannes, and the marquis gives a great 
proof of taste, for a savage, to pay his addresses to 
her." 

** One might say as much of Monsieur du Ches- 
nel," replied the duke, drily. 
The duchess blushed, perhaps, but she painted. 
"I think that you are deceived, Monsieur," she 
replied; " Monsieur Du Chesnel shows taste in his 
addresses. He pays court to an ambassadi-ess." 

The duke, at this moment, bent forward to return 
the slight bow wliich had been made to him by his 
hcmdiome cousin. 

After having bowed he threw himself back in his 
arm-chahr. His look wandered with a saturnine 
expression from the Marquis to Du Chesnel, who 
was still earnestly attentive to Lea V^eum, and from 
Du Chesnel to his wife.— The wrinkles on his brow 
deepened. There was in his eye a concentrated 
expression of vexation. 

One might have fancied that those three person- 
ages were the torment of his life. 

When he had dropt his eyes, the Duohess in hor 
turn looked at him for a second. It was without 
love, but without hatred ; with indifference and 
fatigue. 

There was nothing about her that a woman 
might experience near a man. 

She had, however, loved, then detested, then 
dreaded, as one fears an implacable judge. 
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Bnt all these sentiments now effaced wore con- 
founded in a common apathy. 

Tbey were listening in the box of Madame de 
Yarannes. 

Nonrrit had jast entered upon the scene. 

li^amo Diane do Banlnes, a beantifal person who 
resembled her sister, except in the gracefulness and 
the exquisite expression of the features of the Yi- 
comtesse, pretended to be looking on the stage, and 
all the while she was ogling the Marquis under her 
opera glass. 

One must not deceivo oneself. Diano did not 
ogle the handsome young man because he was 
handsome and because she loved him. It was quite 
a different thing. 8he ogled him because her elder 
sister blushed eyery time that the Marquis addressed 
to her in a low voice somo speech drowned by the 
noise of the scene. 

Diane had been married only a few days. 

She was eighteen. 

She was well educated, very pious, very cold in 
head, and very commonplace in mind. She had a 
dazzling freshness of complexion, magnificent light 
ash-coloured hair, beautiful features and an irre- 
proachable form. Her education would have pleased 
the most rigid censor. Her intelligence — narrow, 
but patiently cultivated, and loaded with all those 
serious or frivolous things of which the education 
of women is composed — ^was not wanting in a cer- 
tain uprightness. With more mind she would have 
been perhaps perfectly good. 

There was required for that honest, but poor, 
nature, an education quite of the heart. The clear- 
sighted tact and the persevering will of a mother 
would have undoubtedly succeeded in rendering 
fruitful what there was in her of sap and youth ; but 
Madame de Pontlevau, an excellent woman with a 
light and empty head, had trusted Diane since her 
infancy to the hands of strangers. 

There is, in the midst of our society, a strange, 
obscure, and unknown school, the numerous adepts 
of which make proselytes in se^et of pious families. 
Somo books, of a poetry mystical and devout to ex- 
<2ess in its forms, have revealed not long ago that 
fantastic heresy, the more dangerous in presenting 
itself under the ardent, and, at the same time, aus- 
tere species of a religious asceticism. 

Diane had been brought up by a sister of her mo- 
ther, imbued almost to exaltation with these foolish 
principles of a wrong piety. 

Diane looked upon marriage as a palpable and 
permanent offence to divine purity. 

Upon this foundation was laid the whole of her 
education. 

And this is not a vain fiction. In our andisci- 
plined age, when so many ambiguous or oven vicious 
minds have preached' against the marriage of the 
unruly crusades, because it was for their ungovemed 
passions an insupportable shackle, here are other 
minds, pushing scmpulousnoss even to extrava- 
gance, attack marriage in a Contrary senses and re- 
vive the buried dogmas of the Manichcans 1 

They are worthy persons, to be sure, and sin only 
from excess of virtue. At their head walks an 
almost illustrious poet, a literary dupe, who has 
been rewarded for his works with the aoademical 
chair. But poison is only more treacherous when 
it presents itself under the appearance of a salutary 
beverage. — And it is, believe us, to do the act of an 
honest man to plant a standard at the threshold of 



that now temple which respectable hands haire 
reared inadvertently to the cynic Anubis. 

We should say, however,— for a priestess of this 
temple has taken care to explain it in very eloquent 
terms in a mystical romance which is as the Evangel 
of this orbicide religion— we should say that it is not 
the form of marrUge which they reject, but its very 
essence and object. 

There is permission to marry, but tbere is a law 
against being a nuuried person. 

There was no contradiction then in the position of 
Diane for being married to Monsieur de Baulnes. 
Monsieur do Baulnes was sitting near her in tho 
prpscenium. He was young, rich, accomplished in 
every respect ; and he loved Diane to desperation. 

Diane had no aversion to the person of her hus- 
band, but one would have sworn that she was ft 
perfect stranger to him. 

Thus, at this moment, there were in tlie box of 
Madame de Yarannes six persons most closely allied 
to each other, except the Marquis deMaillepr^, who 
was not a member of the family. 

There reigned there, however, as it were, an at- 
mosphere of uneasiness, from which only the excel- 
lent Madame do Pontlevau escaped, who, provi4ecl 
that she had a cachemire that suited her taste and 
a public to admire the said cachemire, had no part 
in these uneasy feelings. 

Monsieur de Baulnes ventured from time to time 
to say a word or two to his wife ; but Diane always 
received his speeches coldly. 

The Marquis, placed between the Yicomtosse and 
her husband, had to submit to the uneasy surveil- 
lance of the latter : but all his manners were, with 
respect to him, engaging and remarkably friendly. — 
It was to such degree that one would have said tiiat 
it was to the great interest of Monsieur de Yaran- 
nes that he should behave civilly and obligingly to 
the Marquis. 

At length the Yioomtesie felt weighing upon 
her the interceding look of her husband and her 
sister. 

In her exterior, yon eould seo but an amiable 
countenance and charming smiles. — 

Gaston, however, the other Gaston,— le Falot, as 
Poiret called him,— had been for lialf an hour in a 
state of feverish agitation. Ho had just accidentally 
learnt — he, who lived so much out of the world—; 
that a man was there — quite close to him— bearing 
his name and bearing that title which the wish of 
his father bad caused him to lay aside. Obediently 
had the last of the Maillepr^s covered bis nobility 
with a veil, not to compromise it in a struggle 
against misfortune. He had done like those proud 
Bretons of other days, who, compelled to descend 
to business to re-establish their families and rebuild, 
their ruined manors, hung up tbo sword of their 
fathers in the obscure comer of some cliapeL 
. But these, when they had kicked away disdain-, 
fully with ih(Ae foot then: papers of business, always 
found again what they had deposited safe within 
sacred walls,— but here an audacious robber had 
appeared with the spoils of Gaston.— Had he heard 
properly ? Had they spoken to him of the Marquis 
Gaston de Maillepr4 ? 

His first movement, when he perceived that bis 
glance could not penetrate into that proscenium, 
upon which was concentrated for an instant the 
gei^eral curiosity, was to spring out of bis place and 
to do justice to himself with his own hands : but a. 
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glance cast on Sainte, who had no suspicion tti any 
thing, and who was giving herself up entiroly to 
her enchanted emotions, restrained him. He was 
afraid of leaving her alone in the midst of timt tin- 
known multitude, and of changing into unmEj pain 
the pure transports of her joy. 

And then, soveral rows of spectators sitting down 
and motionless, separated him from the entruncu of 
the gallery. He must disturb them. Now, for one 
who possesses this timid bashfulness, whii?li is mo- 
dified by coming in contact with the world, but 
the germ of which is at the bottom of eveiy noble 
nature, it is a mountain to lift. At tweui*^ yi.*rira, 
such an one would i*ather plunge upon a sqnukre 
of infantry than thre» benches ^Ued with womi^n, 
in the midst of an act at the Opera. 

He restrained his impatience, and waited for the 
fklling of the curtain. 

When that moment came, he took Saiatp*^ arm 
and led her out 

The young man in the orchestra was, undonbtpdly, 
also waiting foF this moment, for he tumt'd round 
quickly to resume his interrupted contemplation. — 
But Sainte was already in the corridor. 

Our young man then took his departure and 
gained the door. 

It was also nearly the same thing done by Mon- 
sieur le Due de Compans-Mailleprg. 

When his opera glass was directed to the s^i t}f 
Sainte and he found it empty, he restrained an emo- 
tion of vexation and went out after murmuring a 
customary phrase of common excuse. 

Scarcely had he turned on his heel before fin p of the 
partitions of the box was pushed back briskly into 
its groove, and disappeared with a noise. 
This was perhaps a signal. 

At least Leon du Chesnel immediately turned liia 
head. 
The Duchess made an imperious sign to lilm. 
Du Chesnel instantly left the proscenium of Lea 
Verin and the moment after he was sitting in the 
arm chair left Tacant by Monsieur de Compans- 
Mailleprg. 

The Duke, meanwhile, had descended the great 
staircase, and had crossed the vestibule. 

An ample great coat covered his black drt^ss-coat, 
and hid the orders which were displayed not long 
back on his breast 

He went out under the porch, and tumod to tho 
left into the dark passage which leads to tlio gal 
leries of the Opera. 

The young man in the orchestra went out almo^^t 
at the same time as he did, and lighted his cigar op^ 
posite the Theatre Enfantin, which has since boon 
destroyed by fire. 
The duke had not followed him as fkr as tlmt 
After having looked to the right and the left in 
the court which abuts on the passage, he enteri'd 
the Estaminet of the Oafg de TOpera, to come out 
again almost Immediately with a person of tk flu^pK 
clous and equivocal appearance, with no covering 
on the upper part of his body but his shfrt^ and hold- 
ing in his hand a billiard queue. 

«* Is itanything very pressing? "he asked, EinllinjT^ 
of the Duke, with an air half obsequious and half 
familiar. 
" Very pressing," replied the Duke. 
" I will then go and sell my ball," said Monsieur 
Burot, Who entered again without any ceremony 
into the estaminet. 



One heard him putting his ball up to auction, — a 
maiden ball — to translate into readable terms tiie 
most energetic expression of players at pooL Then 
one saw him return, clad in a half fashionable cos- 
tume, and counting the produce of the sale of his 
game. 

Monsieur Burot had tlie title of secretary to the 
Duke. 

At the moment when they both entered into the 
little sombre court into which the galleries dt^ouche, 
our young man of the orchestra returned with his 
lighted cigar. 

He passed quite close to them, and heard these 
few words. ' 

" Where is she seated ? " sidd Monsieur Burot. 

"In the first gallery," replied the Duke, " near 4 
handsome youth with a timid air, who resemMes 
her and who, I think, is her brother." 

The young man stopped short. 

Then he glided softly into the kind of covered and 
badly lighted corridor which is between the house 
in the passage and the court, and which are sepa- 
rated only by thin planks cut into arches. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PRETTY JONO.* 

The little coturt situated between the buildings of 
the Academie Royale de Musique and the galleries 
of the Opera, were then much darker than now, 
and infinitely more muddy. They had recently 
gravelled it. i 

It is the humble square of that brilliant and 
populous part of the town comprised between the 
Boulevard and the Rues Grange-Batelik'e, Lepelle-« 
tier, and Finon. 

Every palace must apparently, according to its 
importance, have a small or large heap of dirt The 
Opera, which only lodges kings to make them laugh, 
possesses only this damp passage, whilst the Tuil-. 
eries open their noble windows upon a mass of 
mud which would defy the broom of Hercules to 
clear away. 

Formerly, it is said, the lords suzerain gave to 
their vassals a note of the homage that they had re- 
ceived from them. There is no longer neeid of this 
Gothic formality, and whoever, now-a-days, has a 
iancy to make his bow in the royal dwelling, bears, 
from his heels to his spine, a grey-coloured certifi- 
cate which dispenses with all other testimony. 

It is to such a point that it has quite passed into . 
a proverb to say of a poor devil who is splashed to 
the nape of his neck : " He is come from the Place 
dtt Carrousel ! " 

The little court of the Opera CQpimunicates with 
the four streets that we have mentioned a little 
higher up, by galleries, by a passage, and by two 
subterranean avenues, the echoes of which, in spite 
uf their vaulted roofs, have repeated more sighs of 
love than lamentations of sorrow. 

The duke and his secretary, Burot, had stopped 
nearly in the centre of the court, as if to be better 
sheltered from any unlucky surprise. 

The young man of the orchestra stood motionless 
and with a listening ear behind one of the small 
pilastres of the wooden colonnade. 



» A kind of Opera cane, made of a yellow supple wood. 
—Ttantlator, 
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If it is a crime to listen with all one's attention 
to a conyersation in which one is not taUug a part, 
our young man was positively guilty, for he let his 
cigar go out, and thrust forward his neck in the 
attitude of a man who is listening. 

** Two blue eyes of an angelic mildness,** said the 
duke with the enthusiastic unction of a gourmand 
who is speaking of the kitchen^ — "a complexion 
oflUy '» 

<* And rose,** added Buret, tittering; '* 'tit mani- 
fest.'* 

*' Hold your tongue.~A delicious brow orer which 
is parted light hair that muat be a thousand times 
softer than silk.** 

"*Tis much,** gruml^led Bnrot; "but when you 
add as usual, thirty-two fine pearls in a coral 
mouth, that is not a description. What age may 
she be?** 

*' From sixteen to eighteen.'* 

" 'Tis pretty.— And her lover? ** 

" I have told you it is her brother.** 

**?ooh!*' said Burot, "I have seen them too 
often passed off as loyers.*' 

*' Hold your tongue. — If ever purity was written 
on a graceful countenance '* 

"Eh! Monsieur le Dnc,-»-every woman is pure 
till she is twelve years old. There are some who 
are so up to fifteen, for want of opportunities. Do 
you think then that a little false step will leave a 
mark upon the cheek ? ** 

" Monsieur Bnrot ! *' 

" Ah ! ah ! ah ! " continued the funny fellow with 
complete irreverence ; . " how they would all be 
spotted, Monsieur le Due! " 

The latter stamped his foot sharply. 

•* A truce to jeRting," resumed Burot, altering his 
tone ; " there is a difference in women. We shall 
soon see that.*' 

Behind his arcade of boards our young man was 
listening to all this without moving. He twisted 
his moustachio quietly enough, and was not indeed 
unlike those grotesque personages whom dramatic 
authors pas<(ionately love to hide behind — ^no matter 
where— and who show themselves from time to time 
to wink and say in a low tone (at the top of their 
voices) " The wretch ! — the traitor! — horror ! — ven- 
geance ! ** 

These personages,— it may be observed in passing 
—-seem to us to be very audacious jesters, and our 
strongest wish has always been to see the traitor 
whom they are watching, thrust his great sword 
through their bodies to teach them to hide them- 
selves bettor. 

Meanwhile, the little court was entirely deserted, 
at usual. At long intervals, some few passengers, 
leaving the galleries, traversed it to gain the tun- 
nels which communicated with the Rues Orange- 
Batelidre and Finon, and in one of which was the 
lodge of the door-keeper of the Opera. The duke 
and his confidant had reason to believa that they 
were perfectly alone. 

Bnrot was a little thin man, with long frizzled 
hair, the tufts of which, dried up, and, as it were, 
parched, gave to his head an extravagant size. The 
scarlet skin of his face stuck close to his angfu)ous 
and projecting bones. lie had a small nose, broken 
in the middle so as to fall like an extinguisher over 
hit mouth, which was furnished with long teeth, 
between which the tube of hi.<) pipe had worked 
Irtcep slopings. A collar of red hair ran crookedly 



round his cheeks and followed the teasing lines of 
them. His eyes wore uncommonly near to emdi 
other, round, of a reddish white, winking, an4 
quite full of that audacious poltroonery which U th« 
essenC/O of the villain. 

Burot had been a lacquey. 

His costume made a daring pretension to ele- 
gance. He had a great C4>at of fine garnet colonreA 
cloth, a deep scarlet velvet waistcoat, and a vaat 
eravat of sky-blue satUi, covered with flowan em- 
broidered in silk of a brilliant yellow. A pair of 
broad pantaloons of a pearlish grey colour completed 
hia costume, and the ends of them fell over his bony 
and flat feet. He wore jewels : a large ring, a fili- 
gree gold chain, and two beq^les in enamel chwped 
his shut. 

The duke had knitted his eye-brows angrily at 
the last speeches of his worthy servant; but aoent- 
tomed no doubt to his impertinent salliea, ha re- 
strained himself. By the smoky glare of some lampe 
which were intended to light the court, be eonld^ 
moreover, perceive that the ^es of his secretary 
were glittering more than usual in the midat of Ua 
purple face. 

" Ton are drunk, my poor Buret," Mid he la # 
tone of softness and clemency; "yon will aerer 
break yourself of that.'* 

" I am afraid I never shall. Monsieur le Due.— 
But no one better than yourself must know how 
much it costs one to cure oneself of an old sinful 
habit." 

The duke put his hand on his shoulder. Bnrot^ 
on feeling the pressure, became submissive^ and loet 
his smile of effrontery. 

" A truce to jesting," he stammered. '* I have 
drank but a bottle, and I see clear enough to fallow 
in the track of any one. — I respect you in my man- 
ner. You know that well.— Let us see.— We were 
saying that the little one is a fair girl whose like la 
not to be met with, with a red and white complexion, 
with blue eyes, and a brother who is not her lover. 
—What more?" 

" A charming figure," resumed the duke;— ^nt 
least as much as can be seen of it" 

"AndhertoUet?" 

"Very plain.— An embroidered muslin eanwest 
over a silk gown and a small crape eajM>ie, with a 
string of pearls not so beautiful as her cheeks." 

"The old vagabond!" muttered Burot telilia- 
self. "Monsieur le Due,'* he resumed, "we will 
arrange all this.*' 

*' Do not make a blunder." 

"Pooh!" said Burot, shrugging his ahenldafs. 
" That 's the Bridge of Asses. This little one Is not 
a bird. To get home she must make use of her fine 
legs. — You have forgotten her leg, Monsieur le 
Due — or she will take a hackney-coach — unless she 
should happen to have her own carriage." 

" That would astonish me." 

" Very good. Then there remain her adorable 
legs and the hackney-coach. In the first case, I 
will follow her quite innocently as usual — and ciod 
grant that she does not live at the Barridre de 
Trone ! In the second case, I will manage so as to 
hear what is said to the r4>acbroan. I will put thia 
down in a memorandum in ray pocket-book, and 
to-morrow, if God gi ant me life, 1 will tell you all 
that h» required.*' 

" Success to you ! " said the duke. " Meanwhile^ 
tajte a seat in tbo pit, in order that yon may know 




li» well T*ti will eome to me tills OTenbie, and 
^Te me ais account of what you baT& done.'' 

The Dako r«tr»red hie ateps to the tbettr^i atid 
Butot re-«nter«d thB oa/r*. 

Onr youaag man stood for a semnd motlonles?, 
tben ho ipraDg forwsirdi and ran after the Duke» 

Hft got up to him at the moment wheu he was 
mountiDg the last stbp of tho grand staircase* 

** M^msLenr," he said to hira, taking off his hat^ 
and making a very low bow, " I am called Romeo. 
1 baVfl been a captain In the Cavalry in Africa, and 
I loft the seoico for lia^lng killed m if colonel j who 
had grotftlj insulted nift " 

•* Monsieur^** interrupted the Dnke with a haughty 
etylc* of politeness, "may I know what procurus 
mo the whimsical honoui" of this uneipected con- 
Menee?*' 

** This Colonel had tbre« sona^" cocitiDiied Kom^e 
coldly; '^ three haudsome gontTenven , brave and 
strong, who did their duty in defondin^ their father* 
I comiDoncod with them — -*' 

" But, monBieur ^' 

'* Then cBme the ColoinJi's turn, Now I am a 
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sculptor r in tho Ei2e Saint I^otiis, in th^ Marfl^ii^ 
numbi?r " 

" £h ! MonBieuTi It ii^nifies little to me the num* 
ber/* cried tha Buke, who showed an inclinatloa t» 
retire. 

Eomee held him bj the bnttan of hh coat. 

^' Nnmher 36/* he coiitinned in a very mild tone 
of voice. ** I tell you all thlF, Monsieur, In ordtr 
that yon may find me again, if yon should take it 
in your head ever to ^arch after me." 

" Tho Eoulptures in my house ore complete, and 
in a verj good {".ouditiou," commented the Dake, 
whofio most thorouj^h f^onvictlon then was that be 
had to deal with a madman. 

Romeo bowed. 

** I am not talking of your Kotise/' said ha, " but 
of yourself/* 

'' I haro never had a thought of educating myself 
for a sculptor, Monsienr/* 

RoTOfC bowfld ngain. 

He led lb& Bukt- ^ofcl j to the open door of a bO£, 
and pointed out to him with hi^ iingi^r Saints who 
hiid retaken her place in tlic ^:illen. ^^ 
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•* *Tls she, I am sure," said he ; "is it not? " 

The Dake looked at him astonished. 

''You started," resumed Bomee in a brief luid 
dry tone. "Tisshe. I knew it. Now, Monii«nr, 
listen to me. I do not reckon upon dying soon, 
and, as long as I liye, you shall nerer touch a hair 
of that young girl." 

That 's a menace, Monsieur," said the Dnka, draw* 
ing himself up to his full height. 

*< Yes, Monsieur, "replied Romee. 

So saying, he turned on hit beeli, and left the 
Duke amazed on the threfbold of the box. 

The curtain waa drawn up. 

Taglloni was ilxing all ayes upon the nuurrels of 
her unritalled dancing. There was in the whole 
theatre a buzzing of delight and lort for tluU ideal 
creature half woman, and half fairy, whoia body 
fltw to U» boatings of her wings of gauze.**She 
was then young, and we who have seen ner not long 
ago pass among us like a poet's dream, just grazing 
with her dirine feet the ground strewed with the 
flowers of the land of sylphs, can we say'how muob 
pleasant sweetness youth added to her grace, and 
how niuch freshness to her chaste seductions ? 

Art may struggle and conquer. But if, these long 
years, Taglloalhas remained the first danwuH in 
the world, what must she hare been in those days 
whan her Tlrgin muscles yielded to the impulse of 
the flrst ** braTOS ! " and when her smile iniosieated 
at the perfumes of the first garland ? 

Meanwhile Gaston and Sainte no longer found in 
front of the tableaux in which the sylphUe exhibited 
her exquisite charms, their genuine and common 
enjoyment. The hour was gone by for them of un- 
alloyed pleasure and of enchantment. 

Qaston was sad and Sainte was not long before 
she percelTed his sadness. 

It was like a dn^ of bitterness mingling with 
the young transports of her happiness. She too 
was sad, and there was not any thing among . these 
new splendours which could make htr r^oloe. 

Gaston had not shown any inclination to entrust 
to her the motive of that sudden prepossession 
which had brought back the pallor to his cheek. 

He was silent. 

During the interral between the acts, he had 
traversed the saloon and the corridors, deliyering 
litmself up to a search, the aim'of whidi was un- 
known to Sainte. 

But what he sought he had not found. 

Sometimes, in the saloon, a name uttered near 
him or coming at a distance from some group had 
quickly changed the direction of his walk. 

He then listened; he seemed to spy about; and 
his look, to the great astonishment of Sainte, rested 
upon the faces of the people who passed by him with 
a kind of rudeness. 

But it was to no avail. 

And, indeed, the search was difficult. How can 
one find what one does not know.— Chuiton might 
have passed near his object without its being known 
to him. People have not their names written on 
tWr faces. 

So said Gaston to himself, but he still oontinued 
h^ng and never left off looking about him. The 
end of the interval between the acts alone put an 
end to his investigations. 

The handsome Marquis, had not left the box of 
Madame de Yarannes. Gaston and himself had, 
consequently, not met. 



Towards the middle of the ballet. Monsieur Bu- 
rot entered the pit with the easy air of an habitual 
frequenter. His hair, disordered by the wind, showed 
off to advantage the frizzled tufts. The dsxzUng 
colours of his costume cut and wounded the eye 
like a false hasmony in music falls gratingly on tho 
ear. A handsome tube of a tobaoeo-pipe prtrfeotod 
from the pocket of his coat, and, bending and elas* 
tie, dangled to and fro. 

ICosdeur Bnrot sMbaaged bows with that hanour* 
able poirtion of the public who sit under the ohaa- 
delier, and, if pr^erly paid, ensure the success of aaf 
dramatic piece. 

This duty of politeness over, MaoiltvBiirottook 
a survey with his glass of the galltries. 

At the first gUmoo he pereelved flaiata, aad esa* 
mined htr with tho eyt of a ta n m im tm r , 

"Come! coma !" said he. " That auiy be jbsr aa 
well as any othtr.-*Bhe is pretty, foltb ! B«t the 
Duke muRt pay welL" 

The title of secretary, which was borao by Mon- 
sieur Buret, does not give to the reader a very pre- 
cise idea of the important functions of that worthy 
personage. He was nothipg else than a man of taste 
and of scent, a second-hand Don Juan, a seducer on 
the account of others, broken in to all the tricks of 
the amorous chase, and insensible to thrashings with 
a stick. 

There Is a pride in all occupations. Monsieur 
Buret, in general, did not leave to his master the 
initiative of just discoveries. This explains to us 
the impertinent scepticism of his replies to the Duke 
of Compans-Maillepr^. 

The performances were over. The crowded au- 
dience were squeezing themselves painfully through 
the two confined avenues. 

Felicien Chapitaux,J. B. S. T. Sanguin, Monsiittr 
de Moatfermeil, and the Baron Frunot, had just de- 
scended the grand staircase. They were talking 
together of Taglloni, of the little tair girl, of an 
exquisite horse that Chapitaux had purchased, and 
particularly of Madame Bathilde de Sain^Phara- 
mond, the dassUng lontu whose box had remained. 
empty during the whole of the representation. 

There is a difference in Icrettes, Madame de 
Saint-Pharamond was of the highest class. Slw 
had in her pretty secretaire a contract of insiiii^n 
dravm up in due form which proved her to be Hit 
widow of a Count, but a widow for the pablloftt^ 
^-of a Count who existed but to be laughed at. 

What a position for a lontu / 

But then, low fine it Is, in such a position, to de- 
vote oneself to the pleasures of the Fmnots, the 
Sanguine, the Chapitauxs, and the Prince Trafitl- 
dins! 

Madame la Comtesse de — ^ Ccalled, Madant 
de Saint-Pharamond,^ was entitled to tile xwpaot 
of her sisterhood; and the little coaduetors of 
Otron, a witty journal, made verses of thirteen foot 
in praise of her. 

Dragon, having Mignonne on his arm, and POiret, 
accompanied by Bebelle, had prepared to walk on 
foot to the distant solitudes where stood their modest 
domiciles. — All the way, one might have heard those 
Hro ariisansy—returning to theii' first differences- 
discuss the question of knowing whether the young 
man in the gallery was Le Pftlot, or whether he 
was not Le P&lot. 

The boxes were empty. Monsieur and . Madame 
de Compans-MaiUepr^ had left theirs.— The Duchess, 
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bafore iMTiag had conyeyed an imperious glance to 
Leon da Chesnel, who was folding an admirable 
oiihemtfre Oyer the red shoulders of Lea Verin. 
This look was undoubtedly a completion of the oon- 
Ttrsatlon which had taken place during the absence 
of the Duke. 

Oaston and Sainte were standing at the entrance 
ef the gallery. It seemed that Gaston wished to 
tee erery one that passed. 

mrst of all there was Lea Verin leaning heayily 
•n the arm of Du Chesnel. The secretary of the 
Bnbassy, under his smile, which was always at his 
command, had the air of being exoessiyely tirod of 
his happiness. He saw Gaston, knew him again, 
snd turned away his head. 

Then came Madame de Varannes, surrounded by 
her little ciourt. — The handsome Marquis gave his 
«rm to the Vicomtesse, and spoke to her yery low, 
smiling all the while. 

His elbow brushed against Gaston's breast. He 
turned round to excuse himself, and his look rested 
for a second on the pale countenance of the last of 
the Maillepr^s. 

That was a yery singular incident. — This look 
became soft and fond, even to assume the expression 
of a woman's look. 

Gaston, himself, looked interrogatingly with his 
eye at the face and figure of Monsieur de Baulnes, 
whom he supposed to be the robber of his titles. 

But how could he tell ? 

Byery one passed. 

Gaston, in his turn, descended the staircase with 
poor Sainte who looked at him sorrowfully, but did 
BOt dare to question him. 

Under the portico, Roisee buttoned up in a great 
pttkM, the immense sleeyes of which gaye a deli- 
cate smallness to his hands in white kid gloves, 
gMmed to be waiting for some one. 

Batnte blushed on obserring him, but she did not 
withdraw her glance too quickly. As she with^ 
drew it, a slight and very sweet smile was oa her 
lip. 

Bomee had the joy of a child on his face. 

He left ^ the portico alter the brother and the 
sister whom Bwrot also followed. 

Burot drew his pipe out of his pocket, and rammed 
some tobacco Into it. 

Gaston found a hackney-coach empty. He got 
into it. 

Monsieur Burot drew near, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and a paper rolled up as an ahimene in his 
hand. 

Romee was two paces off, on the pavement. He 
was playing with a pretty ^onc, of a very bright co- 
lour, and very flexible. 

" Excuse me, my good fellow," said Burot to the 
driter of the hackney-coach in which Gaston and 
Saint* were seated. " Just allow me to get a light 
from your lamp." 

Haying been so far lueeesfful, he was soon more 

80. 

"Where are we to go to?" asked indeed the 
eoaehman. 

Burot pricked his ears. 

He saw the mouth of Gaston opening. 

But the pretty jonc of Bomee, directed with pre- 
cision and vigour, described a hissing curve, hit the 
|ttpe of Burot underneath, and sent it flying to the 
height of the third storey, with the teeth which 
held it 



Burot caught hold of his jaws with both his 
hands. 

When he had recovered from his astonishment, 
the hackney-coach had disappeared. There was 
nobody there but Bomee, who was leaning on his- 
pretty ^onc. 

" Address for address," said he frankly. " Your 
master would be much obliged to you if you would 
remind him of mine. Offer him, I beseech you, tiM 
compliments of the sculptor in the Bue Saint-Louis, 
in the Marais." 



CHAPTER IX. 

TWO WORKSHOPS. 

At eight o'clock the next morning, Gastott and 
Sainte, after having appeared as usual at the break- 
fast at the Dowager Duchess, changed their clothes 
again, the brother putting on the bourgiron of the 
working man, and the sister the calico gown and 
the little bonnet of the gritette. 

In seeing them coming out by the staircase of tho 
right wing, Jean Marie Biot, instead of remaining 
at his work, left his lodge and came, with his cap 
in his hand, to open for them the house-door. 
Gaston was pale and out of spirits. 
Biot, in bowing to him with respect, cast on him 
a look of tender inquietude. 

Biot, himself, too, was pale. There was an ex- 
pression of grief on his htmest and frank counte» 
nance.— This was the very morning when he had 
found Mademoiselle de Maillepr6 senseless by tiie 
garden gate. 

The brother and the sister passed the threihold 
of the house. 

They were generally seen to go up the Rue dea 
Francs-Bourgeois, chatting together, and with the 
sweet harmony of two young people who leva eaeb 
other. This time they walked along is silaaoa. 

That evening of pleasure, the commeneenwiit of 
which had beau the cause of so much joy to them, 
weighed upon them with a fatal weight 

Gaston was meditating. His brows were kait 
under the effort of an angry thought. 

Sainte, who looked at him by stealth aod with 
fear, knew not what was passing within him ; but 
she trembled, poor girl, at the warnings of hii in- 
stinctive sen^tiveness : she had the oonseiousneis 
of some danger or of some misfortune. 

Gaston turned the angle of the Bue Saint LoQiv, 
and stopped before number 26. 

" This evening," said he to Sainte, imprinting a 
kiss upon her forehead. 

*' This evening," murmured Sainte, after some 
hesitation. "Will you tell me what it is that makes 
ydusosad?" 
Gaston kissed her again, and tried to smile. 
" I will tell you, my dear Uttie sister," he replied. 
Saiate entered. 

It was a sufficiently large house, composed of two 
parallel buildings. On the door of the right wing 
there was a kind of round board on which was en- 
graved in letters of gold: ''Madams Sokel.«- 
Embaozpsbt.— Tbb Second Floor." 

On the door of the left wing there was no sign, 
but the fragments of medallions and of broken sta- 
tues, scattered all along the whole wall, were suffi- 
cient to indicate the workshop of a sculptor, at the 
same time that the very windows on the ground 
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floor beinj^ open, exhibited nothing to Tiew bat 
groups in plaster, and in marble, rases, and all the 
eketdies and the implements of a statuary. 

It was, indeed, the workshop of Bomee, who 
lived on the second storey, just in front of the win- 
dows of Madame SoreL 

Between these two houses, a court— or, rather, a 
kind of street— abutted on a garden, the door of 
wliich^ composed of open iron railwork, was shut. 

Other railings, of the same kind of workmanship, 
tttended all along the sculptor's house, and protect- 
•d from impossible theft the confused multitude 
of fragments which were strewn along the ground. 

Sainte took,--as if she knew her way well— the 
door on the right. 

When she entered the work room, — around which 
there were placed in rows, frames covered, with their 
embroidery stretched over them— there vras yet no- 
body, not even Madame. 

Sainte seated herself in her place, uttering a deep 
sigh, which made her bosom heave, at the thought 
of her brother, and uncovered her embroidery. She 
set about her work. 

After some minutes of solitary working, she felt 
a bright light pass across her sight. It was the 
window situated in front of her at the other side of 
the court, which in being thrown open, sent across 
to her a ray of the rising sun. Her eyes, in spite of 
herself, wandered from the embroidery. 

Behind a curtain which was half drawn, stood 
Aomee, who was looking at her in ecstacy. 

Sainte lowered her eyes in blushing. 
^ The curtain fell. 

The heart of Sainte beat fast. 

Something sweet and yet painful was at the bot- 
tom of her soul, which astonished her, and fright- 
ened her as if at some unknown troubles. 

Her hand trembled as it passed over the canvass 
stretched out before her. Her eye, with a film over 
it, sought and no longer found its way amid the 
arabesque devices of her embroidery. 

The door of Madaim opened. Sainte started 
quickly at this noise, customary as it was, as if the 
purple hue which she felt on her brow had been a 



She would have wished to have bid her burning 
face. 

It seemed to her that around her there extended 
the network of a mysterious accusation, and that a 
confession had escaped through the cleft of her 
lowered eyelids. 

Madame Sorel cast a severe look o?er the line of 
empty frames. 

She was a woman of about thirty-five, and dressed 
with a kind of elegance. Her features had neither 
beauty nor ugliness : and to see them thus in re- 
pose, one would have discovered in them no parti- 
cular expression. A physiognomist, nevertheless, 
might have perceived some traces of cupidity in the 
thousand wrinkles of her lips, which were thin and 
without the least curve. 

But every member of the municipal council can tell 
you that a house in which work is carried on is not 
kept for the sake of charity. Of what good is it follow- 
ing the hypotheses of Lavater and Gall, when a master 
of pharmacy has supplied us with the simple, and, 
at the same time, learned manner of judging of men 
from their occupations and the dress they wear ? 

Madame Sorcl uncovered here and there a few of 
the frames to sec how far the work was proceeded 



with, and as she passed Sainte she touched her on 
the chin in a kind manner. * 

"'Tis well, my child, 'tis very well." she said- 
" No one can work better than yourself.'* 

The door by which the work-women entered, bo^ 
ing pushed open abruptly, spared Sainte the emba^^ 
rassment of an answer. 

Five or six girls, wearing different costumes, but. 
in which one was struck with the uniform and im*^ 
potent desire of making u show, rushed into the 
room. Most of them were very young ; some hadi 
some gentility about them; and all affected tha 
giddy-brained airs of an exaggerated vivacity. 

One must confess it. It is romances and the 
theatres put together which have placed this unbe*: 
coming mask over the fresh faces of those young 
and pretty girls, whose looks almost make one 
lower one's eyes on the pavement. They have said 
to them as much as this : " You are as quick aa- 
gunpowder, as bold as pages, as gay and as playful 
as," &c. ; and they pass their lives in trying to be 
blunt, shameless, and rompish. 

God has made them undoubtedly as modest and 
as timid as all other girls. But does one think that 
God has made the gamin * of Paris more insupport- 
able than other youths, and the student more idle,, 
coarse, and more unfortunate in the choice of his 
pleasures than other young men ? 

Assuredly not The student forms, or ought to 
form, the enlightened and distinguished portion of 
our youth. Even the gamin of Paris must have been 
once good, notwithstanding that he shows so much 
invention in his clasic diableries. 

But of the grisette, the student, and the^omtn, 
great blockheads have made types. 

'T is fatal. 

There is no possible resemblance ! 

For, mark this well, — it is not the type which, 
copies the grisette, the student, and the gamin f but 
it is the grUette, the student, and the gamin, that 
copy their types, which are printed, engraved, and 
pasted up at the windows of all booksellers' shopb. 

This is a very serious thing. No one can deny it. 
In following this proneness we shall become, and 
that very soon too, a society formed from paste- 
board — created from the uipping-tool. 

Men will spring up as the patterns of the same 
lithographic engraving. 

There will no longer be any originality. The two 
sexes in their different social positions will make 
for themselves a life, ntanners, ways, wants, plea- 
sures, and all by convention. Every one will be a 
copy. 

A copy of what ? 

Alas ! It will not even be the copy of another 
man, but the copy of a type, that is to say, the 
shadow of a shadow, the burlesque reproduction of 
a whim which springs some fine day from the 
empty brain of a maker of physiologies, or of farces I 

Let us take the working man for example. 

The working man whom they place before us for 
our contemplation in all kinds of forms is not a 
working man. He is a poet, he is a thinker, he is a 
jealous man, a silly, mad kind of fellow, an empha- 
tic, boasting, babbling personage, who has the soul 
of a rhetorician under the blouse of an artizan. 



V Gamin gigniflos in Paris a little boy who plays and 
amnses himself in the streets, without having any regular 
livelihood, and who behaves himself in a very black- 
guardly manner.— TraiMlator. 
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It is in the name of the working man himself 
that one must protest against this false picture. 

He suffers. Keep to yourseWes your grotesque 
disguises, and s6e at least that you do not caricature 
but the fortunate. 

One should have more respect, it strikes me, for 
that manly and courageous portion of humanity — 
the working classes. Nobody more than ourselves 
loves them and respects them. Nobody has a more 
sincere and a more ardent desire to see them at 
length acquire by force of ideas or by force of cir- 
cumstances a largo and sufficient part in the distri- 
bution of social advantages. 

But is it doing them any good by basely flattering 
them, and by raising for them a pedestal which 
would expose them to ridicule, and on which their 
Simplicity would be ill at case ? 

Is it doing them any service to inspire, with a great 
resource of phrases, with a bitter disgust of their 
position, and of cultivating among them with pas- 
sion and anger that instinct of jealous hatred which 
is in the germ at the bottom of all human suffer- 
ings? 

Is it loving them really to take away from them 
at once the courage with which they support the 
present, and the hopes with which they look into the 
future ? 

What they ask for, bo sure, is work, and not the 
perfidious excitation of your interested harangues. 
Among all the tortures which assail misery, your 
foolish pages ai*e an additional misfortune ! 

Is it not lamentable ? Some of you speak to those 
men who are hungry of the chimerical resources of the 
agrarian law : others with pleasure plunging again 
the knife into the bleeding wound, prove to them, 
as clear as noon-day, that it is an impossibility for 
them to live ; finally, another, the fecundity of whose 
whims is almost that of genius, taking a poetical and 
marvellously beautiful form of expression into the 
service of an extravagant idea, would persuade them 
that they are so many Don Juans, before whom mar- 
quises would swoon. ^ 

These men are not impaired like yourselves in the 
domain of ideas. Your fictions they take in a serious 
light. They believe in you, who dream while awake 
and without knowing perhaps all the sorrows that 
you create. 

They have read you. The eye of their mind is 
closed. Their reason is led astray. They no longer 
work. They make lame verses and look out for the 
countess who is to worship them upon her knees. 

These are types ^ people lost, incurable, and whom 
you have killed with a stroke of the pen. 

Of the five young girls who had just entered thfe 
work-shop of Madame Sorel, four had on calico 
gowns that were out of fashion, being made accord- 
ing to the last one, and with bonnets of common 
stuff but of an elegant shape. 

The fifth wore a little bonnet like Salute. This 
was Mignonne, the affianced of Dragon, who had 
come for the first time to the work-shop, and whom 
Mademoiselle Zelia and Mademoiselle Zulema, on 
the recommendation of Bebelle, their friend, were 
about to present to Madame^ 

Behind them came forward, sorrowfully, a tall, 
pale-faced girl, who was Mademoiselle, Madame*s 
female mate, who was placed over the superintend- 
ence of the work-shop during the absence of Ma- 
dame. 

» Late again t " said Madame Sorel with some 



sourness. " Really, young ladies, yon do me con- 
siderable injustice." 

*' Ten minutes behind hand ! " remarked Zelia. 

'^ No more than that," added Zulema» taking off 
her bonnet, and placing it in a corner. 

" You would all do well," resumed Madame Sorel, 
" to imitate Sainte " 

" Ah I Sainte ! Sainte ! " cried in chorus the four 
young girls. ** It is always so with Sainte that she 
has no faults." 

" But for all nobody knows,'* muttered Mademoi- 
selle Modeste, ** what she does with herself from five 
o'clock in the evening till the next morning." 

What Mademoiselle Modeste did during the same 
space of time everbody knew. 

Sainte went on embroidering witliout making any 
reply. 

"Madame," resumed Zelia, ** here is the new work- 
woman." 

Mignonne advanced, a little disconcerted; her 
two protectresses pushed her forward without any 
ceremony. Madame looked at her for an instant 
and said to Mademoiselle : — 

" We will take her on triaL You will see what 
she can do." 

" On trial," said ZuTema by way of explanation, 
" it 's twenty-four sous a day ; but for the rest of us, 
it 's forty. If you do n't like it— say so ; you need n*t 
take it." 

" I will make the trial," murmured Mignonne. 

" Then, to work ! " tried Zulema, who began 
singing in a merry tone a verse from the aii- of La 
Fiancee. 

" Mademoiselle Zulema ! " said Madame drily. 

** Cannot one even hum ? " grumbled the girl, as 
she seated herself before her frame. 

They had just pointed out to Mignonne an empty 
frame by the side of Sainte. 

In arranging herself by her side the look of Mig- 
nonne fell on the face of the young girl which was 
bent downwards. 

* Hold ! hold I " she said smiling, " I saw this 
young lady yesterday at the opera." 

* At the grand opera ? " 
*Yes, to be sure — but quite a lady. She was 

better drest than this, for example." 

Zulema, Zelia, Modeste, and the other embroidcr- 
ess, who no doubt was called Emmelie, all began 
laughing as loud as possible. 

" Ah ! Sainte I Mademoiselle Sainte ! " they said ; 
" at the opera I " 

* In the first gallery," added Mignonne, glad in 
having broken the ice so easily; "and with a little, 
genteel, brown-complexioned young fellow— quite 
a love ! " 

The laughter was redoubled. 

" Ah ! Sainte I " they cried ; « Mademoiselle 
Sainte ! " 

" Sainte ! the little demure hypocrite ! " 

This speech had a prodigious success. 

Sainte was purple. A tear trembled on her lid. 

" Ah I my God ! my dear ! " cried Mignonne, 
springing towards her, and seizing her by the hand; 
" I have not said all this fi'om ill-nature, at least. 
And there is nothing for you to cry at. Every one 
may have her friend." 

*I beseech you. Mademoiselle," said Madame 
Sorel, " not to say these things before me." 

' For a good reason," Mignonne would have 
added. 
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But the chorus of the embroideresbes drowned 
httr Toice. 

There were sarcasms and those thousand-pointed 
speeches that women, whether gritetta or not, know 
bow to make when they want to avenge themselves 
<m some one who is superior to them. 

"Mademoiselle Saintedoos not go to the Funam* 
bnles/' said Znlema. 

** It 's not fit for her/' added Modeste ; " it 's only 
adapted for the rest of us." 

''And the little brown-complexioned fellow!" 
resumed Zelia. 

** For a good reason,'' exclaimed Emmelie quickly ; 
and then she added in a low voice, " I myself have 
had five, for a good reason." 

''Mademoiselle Sainte," asked Modeste gravely, 
" shaU we be at the wedding ? " 

Sainte at length drew herself up, and threw be- 
hind her her long fair hair. A flash sparkled under 
her tears. 

" It is my brother," she said, looking firmly at the 
ridiculing group. 

" I was just going to say so/' hastily cried Zu- 
lema. 

" I assure you it is my brother," repeated Sainte 
in an altered tone. 
" One knows that," said Emmelie, " well enough." 
Sainte rose. The fresh colour on her cheek had 
disappeared. Her eye, so timid and so soft not long 
back, now shone with all the indomitable haughti- 
ness of her race. 

With a gesture she kept back Mignonne, who, 
confused, and sorry for all the mischief that had 
been occasioned by her giddiness, would have pro- 
tected and consoled her. 

The raillery was arrested on the lips of the em< 
broideresses, who were good girls at the bottom, 
although very viricked.— This is not a solecism. 

Sainte, without saying a word, gained the door 
with slow steps, and withdrew. 

" Little silly conceited thing ! " uttered Em^ielie 
with supreme disdain. 

" Toung ladies," sAid Madame, the oonstttutioiial 
shepherdess of this undisciplined flock, "I forbid 
such an unpleasant and unseasonable scene to be 
renewed in my bouse— and when MademoiMUe 
Sainte returns to-morrow — -'* 

"She will never return," mummred Mignonne 
sorrowfully. 
All in the work-room shrugged their shoulders. 
Sainte had descended the staircase. Her tears 
were dried. 

At the street door, there was a man, who, having 
half-entered the court, was examining the open 
windows of the workshop of sculpture with a sin- 
gularly inquisitive fdr. 

The face of that man presented a strange medley 
of fear and effrontery. 

It was nobody less than Monsieur Buret, who, 
intrepid eten to the defiance of a thrashing with a 
tti«k» had come, at the peril of his back, to reoon- 
ndtre the position of the eneny. 

He had thought to himself tiiat it might perhaps 
turn oat» after all, that the little fsir girl of the opera 

was the sonlptor's mistress, and then 

One guesses the rest. The first thing, under such 
circumstances, was to go and reconnoitre. 

Monsieur Burot stood balancing himself on the 
door-step, ready to take to his heels at the first sign 
of danger. 



Sainte's light step was enough to give him tlio 
alarm. He threw himself back quickly. 

The young girl passed.— Burot knew her again at 
one glance. 

He drew his cap over bis frizzled wig, sent a gt^ 
tare of triumphant defiance to the sculptor's worl> 
shop (In which there was no one,^ and sprang te* 
ward after the footsteps of Sainte. 



CHAPTER X. 

BY CHANCE. 

Monsieur Burot followed Sainte at a respeotftil 
distance, and never stopped till he saw her cross the 
threshold of Maillepr^ House. 

" Ah ! bah ! " said he to himself. *< The little one 
lodges with us. She is the tenant of Monsieur le 
Due. I find this excellent. We are capable of haT- 
ing her for the rent." 

He laid hold in his turn of the knocker of the car- 
riage gate, but he did not raise it. 

" None of this," he thought. " No inconsiderate 
thoughtlessness. This great bear of a porter oomea 
himself to pay the rents of the right wing. Aii4 
the little one must reside in the right wing ; siafli 
the Englishman has no daughter. The said bear If 
undoubtedly something likea.protector — a Cerbema. 
One must not give him the alarm." 

Monsieur Burot, at the close of this reasoningi M 
go of the knocker, and went and posted himstU at 
the corner of the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, tt sae 
if the little fair-haired girl came out of the hottid <"^ 
remained in it altogether. 

He stayed there very long, passing the tiiDS in 
drinking many little glasses of brandy, and (piiok« 
ing twice the new pipe which he had pnrchised that 
morning instead of, and in the place of, tiiat other 
pipe with the long tube that ihdjone of Romee had 
made fly up as high as the third storey. 

Monsieur Burot, in spite of his Mue satin erafat 
with yellow flowers and his velvet waistcoat, wia 
not out of his place at the comer of the street, with 
a pipe in his month. Quite the contrary. The pipo 
became Mm. He did not seem complete without it. 
It suited him exactly like steel spectacles on the 
noses of college pedants, and like the red riband in 
the iHitton-holes of pup^es of deputies. 

On leaving Sainte at the door of 26 in the S«d 
Saint Loois, Gaston took his way towards the work- 
shop of furniture carving, where he himself worked. 
He thus conducted his sister every morning to her 
workshop, and every evening he returned to take 
her home. 

It was then without thinking, and as one follows 
an accustomed road, that be directed his steps to- 
wards his workshop. 

But, on the way, a tumultuons flow of thoughts 
assailed and troubled his brain. 

Never, perhaps, during the lingering years of Us 
youth which had been so sad and so deprived of all 
enjoyments, neter perhaps had his proud and cou- 
rageous nature been sunken so nearly to despair. 
This morning, it seemed as if his soul was qni$e 
destitute of strength to bear up against the sufRnr- 
ings of adversity. He bent under the weight of his 
desolate meditation, and strove to shut the eye of 
his intelligence in order not to see the sombre veil 
which stretched over bis future. 
But was the present any better ?— Could eithejf 
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9109 or the other of them— the present or the future 
--*lii jpoint of obscure und inconsolable misery, be 
• Qompared to the gloomy days of the past ? 

C^aaton, at fifteen, had had the heart of a man. 
la the presence of his sister, whom he loved so much, 
he found at times within him the natural amia- 
bility and the mild joys of happy youth ; but, at the 
bottom of his nature there were that manly gra^ty 
and that calm resignation of the man of moral 
Qoarage who looks misfortune in the £ace. 

Bmt this did not prevent him, in his hours of an- 
guish and of solitude, frmn indulging deip vegrats!, 
and passionate transports, and rage, aspedally 
l^ddiist tha siaglv author of all the distresses of 
to«MBily. 

But does not one luiow that to be reaigiied is not 
todiaWBidiiot tba^diofaof the Tk^baid often 
hear the cries »nd (obft of those holy men w1m> had 
raised their thoughts to hMTen that ftboy might 
bays an impenetrable Itaekler Mwoen thoBaolves 
»d the world? . 

Besides, since yesterday, Gaston had had his 
Hounds goaded twioe. 

Ho whoso, tot f tfpB in life liave stviidilfld over 
Ihfi iawp Mii^ eold toor •! «.]Mor dsmain, who is 
tho son of indigence, who hears 
aromnd his cradle, and whose <ftmi|y has no 
history but the herediti^ vioi«sitii4es of aa un- 
grateful toil, followed by hungry reBt,>*4raeh an one 
Oftp in a certain manner eoa&ont wlthofti danger 
tfai light of worldly i^tndours. Xt%|OQrs ham never 
boon his. They cannot awaken iaJilm either re- 
gret or reminiscences. 

But the man who wa«, either in himself or in kis 
iiUhers, one of the princes of that brilliani throng, 
and, dispossessed of all his good^ conceals him- 
self with shame in the depth of his misery ,-rthe 
mm whom the flaming sword of the Angel of Ad- 
t«n^ hw drives fyr fh>m the gates of the Para- 
diie of the earth, and who has his regrets and his 
r(emi9isoenoes,-'H>h I let him take eare never to ap- 
liTMch with imprudence those brilliant scenes of 
light which noble riches cast around them ! Let 
l£iiprwanrs, as an only and prociovs good, that 
■laiobtr of ti» soia IB wUek IdfJiMMriassitk^Mni 
mH are bennmbed in the forgetfiilness of thepasib 
-i«(4wikhig isangiiisb for kirn. He reeogBises his 
pIsM among tbooe magniftoensea fiwm wfaiA an 
inpftssable ibfrrior mm separates him. 

His wound is opened again. He is oonsvmod by 
fi¥S «f legitim«to but foolish wishes. Ho knocks 
-f wrioosl J and desperately at the shut gate of that 
^edifs from wMch his fi^l has expelled him. 

Gaston, the whole evening, bad tempered his lips 
Wtl|ejo70u#e]Lpiiessioiiofthe happy ones of that 
tr^tld, and yet there vemained in him but a heart 
fnU^deep bitterness, grievous fsimt-heartedness, 
disoouragement, distress, and disgust 

His name,'-ihe name of MaiUepr6— the synonyal 
of all that was glorious, and noble, and opulent^ 
nmg in his brain. His reminiscences^ awakened, 
spoke to hUn of grestpees and of fortune, and his 
look fell upon the ooarse materials of his waiting 
costume. And his thoughts reverted to Sainte, who, 
at thiy very moment, was selling for poor and in- 
adequate wages the labour of a painful day's work ! 

He proceeded. Fever hastened his steps. His 
eyes saw nothing. The knovm aspects of the things 
that bordered his way had no longer any meaning 
for him. He knew not where he was. 



The shop at which he worked was situated in the 
Rue de Fas-de-la-Mule. He had gone by it for some 
time past. 

The long line of the Boulevards was before Urn. 
He walked on. 

And amid his moral malady another care rose up, 
wluch also came from the opera, and of thateveaing 
of pleasure. 

There vras a Marquis de MaiUepr^, who was net 
himself. There was another who bore Ms name ! 

This fluprerae relict of the noble heritage of Ids 
race, they had stolen frt>m him! with those im- 
mense possessions which composed the draialB of 
his family, with these honours whieh had lieen trans- 
mitted fh>m fiiiber to sourer so many ages, with all 
tiuit had been the patrimony of Ub mneesters ! 

And Gaston said to liimself :— 

''How shall I find that man who has taken frfm 
me the trust eonfided to me by my father oa his 
death-hed? Beyond 4onbt, he is tieh, and I an^ 
poor. Our roads do not cross each other. He oan 
en}oy without fear this laseeny of his name, liy 
days arepassed in work. I have not the time to 
defend my honour ! ** 

The passeagem looked with curiosity at this 
•youth with his dry and burning eye, and who 
seemed «n4ed aloMg in his rapid vralkiag by seme 
&tal idea. 

" He is mad ! " w&n IM mvrmurs offcenest lieard. 

But, on the Boulevards dn temple, — that fist land 
of the festivities of the eitisens, where there sre 
more drunkards than madmen — there were many 
people jfieuad to observe: — 

^'Heisdmnkl" 

Gaston saw not — heard not. He walked on, 
straight forward, without knowing any thing. 

As he vralked ahmg, his brain, ever «teited, 
labonred and recalled to him Ae griefs of other 
times, to add them vrithout meroy to his present 



Gaeton saw pass before Ids eyes the truckle-bed 
on whieh his father in his dying agony had ad- 
dressed to his family his last adieu. 

He heard that uune of Western, the supreme cry 
-of A hope whioh in a kind of manner yet survived in 



Western — that expected smiear had never ar- 
rived ! 

Gaston saw, also. Monsieur Polype, the impla- 
cable usurer, refusing an asylum to the family 
whi^h -was about to weep over a eofSn. 

Then there was Madame de Maillepr^, his 
motiior, who sank under the toe heavy weight of 
her suffnrings. 

And tears came into the eyes of Gaston,— tears 
^^eh were quickly dried up by the fiery heat of 
hislki. 

And lastly there was Charlotte, that laughing 
and lively gfrl, the dear companion of Sainte, the 
consolation and the gaiety of the funily ; there was 
Charlotte, who had escaped Arom the general dis- 
tress, and who had thrown aside her portion of the 
heavy burden of misfortune. 

Cluuiatte was now a stranger to those who loved 
her. 

Gaston was now very far from those tranquil 
Boulevards where there is perceived now>a-days the 
Column of July, and its genius in equilibrium. He 
had passed the populous parts of the Ch&teau d'Eau 
and its monumental gates, the black graulte of 
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which speaks of Lonis the Great and the Scissors- 
grinder of the Quartler Saint Denis. 

Movement, noise, elegance now sorrounded him 
in all direetions. He had arri?«d at that other 
column, the gigantic pedestal of a glory which fills 
the world. 

Reyerie still stretched its thick bandage OTer his 
eyes. He wandered with pleasure and with a kind 
of fascination over the path that be had passed in his 
by-gone life. He counted up his sorrows; he added 
to his sufferings. One would have supposed that 
ho was on the point of arriving, in emptying all the 
bitterness that lay heaped up at the bottom of his 
memory, to that paroxysm of despair when the tear 
is replaced by the smile, and the eye with sardonic 
defiance glances to heaven, accompanied with the 
exclamation, like Orestes : ** Thanks 1 I am con- 
tent I ** 

But it was not so. Before arriving at God, his 
rage had before it a man, the only instrument of 
the miseries of his race. 

His father and mother, who had both died at the 
lowest of their fall, Gharlotte absent, Sainte con- 
demned to the work of her hands, himself cast down 
to the last step of the social ladder, all this was the 
work of that man who was, himself, powerful and 
rich with all the opulence and all the power of his 
spoliated family. 
• Gaston trembled with hate. 

He had always avoided that man, because he had 
feared the violent advice of his indignation, and be- 
cause he was unwilling to be an assassin. 

In his nights of exhausting fever, amid his arid 
sleeplessness, when his breast burned, when his 
throat was thirsty, and when his whole body, bathed 
in a fatal perspiration, shook under the binding of 
his implacable dlMftSe, the. image of the Duke de 
CompsBS-lfaillepr^, besetting and tenacious, sat by 
his pillow to doable his martyrdom. . 

There was an idea within him which was dispelled 
by the repose of the day, but which invariably re- 
turned in the hours of his nocturnal fever :— 
** To kill the Duke, the assassin of his race I '* 
Gaston, furthermore, believed that the Duke, not 
content with the spoils that he had acquired, was 
BPeking to free himself from a last inquietude by 
taking his life. 

Every where, where his family had found a trau' 
sient asylum, it had been followed by a mysterious 
investigation. A man had an interest in connecting 
himself with it. That was a certain fact; for, at 
the lodgings which had been left by the family, an 
unknown person had always presented himself, 
seeking with patience to trace the family. 

That unknown, person might be Western. But, 
though Gaston knew nothing of the murder which 
had been committed on the Shrove Tuesday of the 
year 1826, at the Hotel du Sauvage, he had not been 
expecting Western for a long time past. Western, 
to him, was a faithless friend, a traitor to his trust. 
Seven years had rolled by. 

Would it not have been, in all conscience, mad- 
ness to believe in a delay of seven years ? 
The man, then, who was this spy was the Duke. 
Why? 

Gaston had reasons, perhaps, to suspect the in- 
tention of a crime. 

But it was not the Duke only with whom Gaston 
was prepossessed at this moment. His awakened 
rcercts showed him all the brilliant happiness which 



should have beeu his lot in life. The Duke liad 
but one portion of that rage which boiled, con- 
fusedly and without a distinct object, within liim. 
The other portion was directed against destiny, — 
against Western, and against that new comer, the 
detested, the fictitious Marquis de Maillepr^ 
* « * • 

A keen and fresh air blew in Gaston's face. 

At length he awoke all of a sudden out of that 
strange dream of distraction which deprives the 
eyes and the ears of the faculty of seeing and hear- 
ing. 

He looked about him. 

Above his head, like a network of day-light, ex- 
tended the interlacing boughs and the leafless tops 
of the great trees of the Champs-Elysdes. 

He had, pursuing his way mechanically, traversed 
the Place Louis XV., which did not then submit to 
the outrage of those brown excrescences which they 
call (believe us) rostral columns. He had passed the 
entrance where prance the marvellous horses of 
Coustou. 

Before him, down by the horizon, arose the great 
Triumphal Arch, displaying its round roof against 
the whiteish azure of an antnmnal sky. 

It waa noon. 

The weather, cold and clear, had lured from their 
homes a number of people. 

Already were equipages, rapidly succeeding each 
other, crowded together in the great alley, whilst, on 
the gravel at the low sides of it, were rolling those 
little caleche* in which laughing children were bC' 
ing dragged along by a team of goats. 

From time to time some riding party, consisting 
perhaps of an Amazon surrounded by her slaves and 
admirers, passed by with the dancing trot of their 
proud horses. A small, elegant tilbury glided along 
between a carriage suspended on high wheels, and 
the gracefolly ronnded body of a landau grazing 
the ground. 

Here was the solitary and closed c<mpe of an in- 
valid taking the fresh air, and hiding his chilly 
limbs under a triple fold of clothing. There was an 
open caliche which exhibited to the sun of these last 
beautiful days of the year a fresh bouquet of pretty 
women. 

Gaston had cast but one glance upon this new 
spectacle, the elegance of which made a cruel con-' 
trast to his misery. The enjoyments of the rich 
seemed to pursue him. 

He turned away, to avoid this noisy happinesii, 
tills smiling luxury, these beautiful women clad in 
white furs, and gently balanced in the cradles of 
their rolling carriages. 

At this moment a noisy riding-party passed by 
liim, composed of one woman and four horsemen. 

The lady was young and of a fine figure. 

The gentlemen, who accompanied her, imitating 
the fashion of the English, were trotting, bent in 
two, and as if their saddles had been stuffed with 
razor blades. They were dressed like gentlemen of 
the first class, and as they talked they strove to 
adopt the English tone and accent. 

These gentlemen were Felicien Chapltanx, J. B. 
S. T. Sanguin, Arsene Bon de Montfermeil, and the 
Baron Prunot, who were giving themselves the 
honour and the pleasure of accompanying Madame 
de Saint-Pharamond, the pearl of the JorettPs of the 
Quartier Breda. 
A lorette with a house, with horses, and with 
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armorial bi^arlags is a loMtU as inucb rais&d alKiTt 
tli0 common ruD of lorttia &\i a marsiial of Francd 
Is riLLsiod abofc a corporal. 

FcllciDa and hU lUu^tiioai frienda wons mou^nted 
on vory fint^ liorses, Tbej were tolera.blo riders, 
fiLCopt ih& Biiroii Prunot, wlio liad bad a stormy 
jfouth,, aud who, i«bt3n tinder tbo guardlaaskip of his 
'^.mA*!^ hikd btt^u raised by tbo Duke of Pbarsolm to 
a T&r^ important rank iu tbo dragootis^ 

IXia mouat&ob^e dat^ from that warlike epoch of 
bk lif^. 

As to t&o others, th&y rode In the boat manner 
tlicy eould, showiag oti' oU that they knew of horse- 
mansbipf and giving tbvmselves aU tbo most pos- 
fiibU^ eoneoUed airs, 

Tho hrctte distributed among them her imil«s 
wilb an equ^il jnstkt^^ and es^ch. of them, in return^ 
•xbansted for her all bU reserve of wtt and gjtl- 
Ixntry. 

FuUei^n Cliapit4V'ujc, at lengthy bmvlng aatMng more 
to smy, began plajmg with hb erav&t, all tb« wbUo 
that hJs horse was curvetting and prancIng^. Chu^ 
piianx sooa began to g^t frightened. The hors& 



pranced abont under the trops where Gaston was 
standing close by, with bis bock turned , ^^^ the 
chestof tbe horse striking him behind, be was thrown 
violently to the groand, where lie remaintrd fainting 
from tlie effects of the blow. 

At 5ome pacus further on the borse stopped^ and 
Chapitaui[^ looking behind him, saw Gaston stretched 
on tbi3^ ground m^otionlesi:. 

"Those dcTih pf blaekguardH," ho gfrumbled, 
shrugging Ids shouldeni. *' They thriiBt ibeni£elTe$ 
in tbo way every where/* 

He rejoined bis friends, who had stopped still to 
look at him, and the ridiug party resumed their way,, 
vieing witb each other in their curses against imper* 
tin out blackguards. 

J» B< S, T. Sangtiin, whose father had bi>gun life 
aa a eo&l^porterj dechired that the people were inlol'* 
erable, 

Frun(>tf wbo was horn in a cellar, at tha period 
whoa the Duke of Pbarsalia wan only a corporal ^ 
twisted lilsi rnouittacheSr and Eworc that liie mEre 
mention of the populace ma^do M% ears tinifle vio^ 
IbntWT 
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Obspitaox was in too much emotion to utter a 
ikjliable. 

But the charming lorette, Madame de Saint Fhara^ 
inond, ended the conversation bj sayinf , that one 
did not know whtre to go to ftt rid of tho wtob. 
She waa a oonnteii, but the w»a tlM only datif htor 
of a ehlauiey-sWeep and ft wraum who mM aff lot. 

Gaston lay, deprittd of •eaMttoa, oa ilM eold 
grass. 

The scene had pataed at about forty yards tmrn 
the great drive, at the end of one of the alleys whtoh 
crossed it. There was no one near, 'the scene had 
been witnessed by only one of thoso poor womoii 
who sell ginger-bread along <Im aToaa«% and tifta 
owners of a coterod mi2^A« nMti was fMslat at 
the moment when Gatlon felL 

The caUche stopped. 

There was seen at the doot of it the sweet and bean- 
tifM fsao af a woman, then the face of a man as hand- 
some and almost as soft. 

Two (lored hands came out of the eaUehe, untied 
a purse, and made a sign to the poor woman to 
draw near. 

<<Hero is something to assist Idm, madame," said 
the young man. '< We caniMM stop now. Pay all 
necessary attention to the nitfbrtunate youth, and 
tell him that if there is any thiaf ho requires, he 
must eomo to my house. My address is on that 
card." 

The young man looked behind him. Another 
carriage was seen at the end of the ayenue. He 
shut the window hastily, and the ealUhe drove off 
at full speed. 

Gaston recovered his senses at the end of a few 
minutes. He had only been stunned by tha Mow. 
The good woman honestly gave to him the pun^ 
and the card. 

The still disay ayi af €hMton had na soaaer seen 
the letton aagfatad on the brilliant enaaaellod card 
than he sprang with one bound to his feet, arying 
out: — 

"Where is he? Where is he?" 

" His direction is underneath his name," replied 
the good woman. 

Gaston rubbed his oyes and looked a second time. 

" Ah r' he uttered, heaving a deep sigh. 

And, throwing away the purse with a violent ges- 
ture at the feet of the poor woman, he began run- 
ning with all his might towards the Place Louis XY. 

The card bore engraved on it, under a Marquis's 
coronet, these words : 

"GASTON DE MAILLEPRE." 

Underneath, the address was written in pencil 
mark»: Rue Royale Saint Honore, 9. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE BLACK COAT AND THE WHITE GLOYES. 

In about an aour Gaston returned to Maillepr€- 
House. 

Ho traversed the court quickly, without casting 
a glance on the lodge of Biot. 

His hair was disordered. His blotus and his pan- 
taloons h ad large spots of mud on them. He seemed 
harassed by fatigue. 

Never, in general, did Sainte and Gaston return 
home before five o'clock. They both, in their rooms, 



which were their workshops, did what journeymen 
call two-thirds of a day's work, in order that they 
might be present at the dinner of the old lady. 

To-day Sainte had returned home in the moniing, 
and Oaston, in his turn, had come back at ono 
o'clock. 

And both of them seemed troubled, as persona 
aira when thoy feel the shock of an unforeseen mis- 
fortaae: Their sadness was not their every-day 
sadness. 

Sineo the eve of the preceding day, Biot had seen 
many things adapted to excite inquietude in his at- 
taehment He fallowed Oaston with an eye at once 
fospectfnl and paternal Than hia lid had lowered, 
aai his hands bad abandoned the work that he had 
commenced. 

He remained pensive for several minutes. When 
he affiled himself again to the net-like threads of 
tiM metallic woof-work, his big head shook slowly 
tlM thick ringlets of his hahr. His breast heaved 
Willi a loud slgh.-^He fixed a pious look on the Image 
of the Mother suspended against the wall, and mut- 
tered wiih davotion :— 

" Good Holy Yh'gin, watch over them." 

As soon as bq hiul entered the bare room which 
ionred as a rtlrsat for Urn, Oaston tore off his 
bourgeron, and kleked it away with an ahr indicative 
of hatred for his dress. , 

His forehead wa« bathed with perspiration. 

Unconnected wards fell confusedly from his lips. 

He pulled on rafldly a pair of black pantaloons 
and the coat WhMi he wore at the dinner of the 
family. 

At the moment when he was going out, he threw 
himself on his knees at the foot of his bed, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Salute's door opened tery quietly. She approached 
on tip«toe, and kissed the humid forehead of her 
brather through his open fingers. 

He started up with a leap. 

Sainte was seated near him on the bed, and was 
restraining the tears which were now on the point 
offalUng. 

•* Gaston I— my brother ! "—said she, " I beseech 
you to tell me what is the- matter with you. 
Where are you going to ? " 

Gaston stammered and bent down his head. 

Sainte threw both her arms around his neck, re- 
peating, " I beseech you to tell me— I beseech you." 

She smiled, that she might be favourably heard, 
and that she might receive an answer. 

Gaston pressed her to his heart in silence. Then 
he rose and dfareeted his steps towards the door. 

"I will tell you all," he murmured— « to-mor- 
row!" 

He did not think of asking the reason of Sainfa's 
presence at that hour. One only thought was within 
him. 

Sainte remained alone. 

Then her tears, which had been hitherto rel^train- 
ed, gushed forth from her eyes. 

She re-entered her room, and knelt down before 
her crucifix. 

God stretches forth his hand to dry the weeping of 
the young and the innocent — to dry those balmy 
pearls which descend from the soul with their pure 
perfumes of prayer and of love. 

Gaston said to Biot as he passed by him : 

** If I should not return by five o'clock, you will 
say that you know where I am." 
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"VTbit will be a lie," muttared Biot ^colouring 
detoly. 

*OTis for Sainte," added Gaston. 

" ^or Mademoisello Sainte?" pronounoed the pea- 
saa^ in a rery low tone. " 'Tis well. I will lie." 

^laton was already in the street. 

Hi got into a hackney-coach at the stand in the 
Rne Gulture-Sainte-Catherine, and cried out to the 
coaelpnan: 

** Jlue Royale Saint Honor6, number nine.— Gal- 
lop I" 

Qe must have had his mind very troubled indeed, 
to tilk of a gallop with hackney-coach horses. 

Qaaton drew down the two windows. 

Hb forehead was burning. 

H* was almost stifled for want of air. 
• ♦ * 

The workshop of the furniture-carvings of Mes- 
siettrs Rohrbaoh and Malfus, situated in the Rnedu 
I^afpde-la-Mule, was at this moment full of work- 
mtp. 

It is Alsatia, as one knows, which is in the posses- 
siM^ of produdng the greater portion of the artisans 
employed in the earring of furniture, from the de- 
signer, who would be highly offended if you did not 
ciul him an artist, to the humble picoteiuef who is 
engaged to drive into the wood those pins without 
heads, the re -union and arrangement of which form 
f^rtain parts of the design. 

The people of Alsace have a beautiful voice, but a 
frightful accent.— Before entering this workshop, 
where the sons of the eholieMihuie, the pecut S4ras- 
pvarg an4l>of Qolmar* prevail in the majority, we do 
not undertake to imitate the germanio inflexions of 
these excellent Frenchmen. 

There were there, besides, people of all countries. 

It was an immense room, assuming theform of a 
large corridor, and receiving the day^light through 
a double row of windows. 

On eadi side, against the walls, two t^ick tables 
extending the whole length of the room, were hewn 
with solidity out of the masonry of the wall. The 
windows were very close to each other, and before 
each of them was seated at this table a workman 
carving before his board. The utensils occupied the 
spaces between the vrindows. 

In the space left unoccupied in the centre of the 
room there were other workmen, leaning over their 
seats, flattening copper with great strokes of the 
hammer and great efforts of the pincers. 

Here and there were seen the chafing-dishes in 
which were glowing the hot plates of thin steel in 
which the punch had to pierce trefoils, almonds, 
olives, and other similar devices of carved-work, to 
transform them, after the tempering, into wire- 
drawn pieces, and the ti*onghs of cold water in which 
was plunged, hissing, the burning metal. 

The work was in full activity. 

There was an irritating concert of intermingled 
conversations, (chiefly in German J and of songs of 
the Rhine, broken in upon by long intervals of si- 
lence, during which there were heard the odious 
grating of the wire-drawing of the copper, the 
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striking of the punch, and the tempering of the 
steel; and above all this aggregate of noisy sounds, 
there fell on the ear without cessation, a thousand 
quick, dry, sharp strokes of the hammoi*, capable of 
putting into a fever the most pacific nervous systeM. 
Everybody was working. Some were iq^lyiug 
themselves to the board itself with the graver and 
the gouge as in engraving on wood generally ; others 
were bending into artful curves the thin plates of 
copper, oompelling them to assume the meandering 
forms of the most complicated arabesque devtoes, 
and then driving them into the wood, while others 
finally were flattening the copper, engraving the 
steel, preparing the boards or pricking — as earverr 
call driving headless copper pins into wood. 

At the bottom of the room a staircase of commu- 
nication led to the office of Monsieur Malfus. 

Near the door of entrance, there was a small desk 
or office surrounded by a railing, and in which sat 
by turns, as they were wanted. Monsieur Itohrbach, 
his accountant or his foreman ; at this moment it 
was empty. 

A voice was raised in that precise diapason which 
is necessary if one wishes to bo heard above the con- 
fused clattering of the workshop. 

" A wager ! " said that voice, " that it was Ije 
Palotl** 

" l*oiret, we will hare an argument together,*' re- 
plied Nazaire, nicknamed Dragon, whose amiable 
and gay face expressed a commencement of fun. 

" Argument with me ? " cried Fohret ; " about Le 
F&lot ! But what has that same apprentice dene to 
you that you should like him better than your old 
friends. Dragon ?** 

I do not know," replied Dragon. "Ho is 
greater than me.— This is just the case, now, as it 
was in Algiers with Captain Romee, whom I knew 
from a sabre cut that he gave me — on the flat side^ 
understand — to prevent my killing a Kabyle wbe 
was asking for quarter— a Turk asking for quarter, 
understand. The sabre-cut was a good one ; I bear 
the mark of it stilL However, though— I returned 
to stop the whining of him who had caused it to he 
communicated to me, friend or foe. rfaith,itwas 
the head of such a fine young .fellow. And after all 
I was wrong. A Kabyle on his knees is not an 2ugw 
lishman. I put my hand to my akako, and I said : 
** I am much obliged to you, Captain." 

"There was no reason for your doing that/' inter- 
rupted Poirct. 

There was a truce in the noisy work among half- 
a-dozen workmen in order that Uiey might listen. 

" As for you, Poiret," resumed Dragon, « yen can- 
not judge of things in the field of honour, being a 
bourgeois and pekin. The Captain burst out laugh- 
ing, and stretched out his hand to me. However 
though — ^that had an effect upon me that went to 
my heart I began to like him,^that devil of a 
fellow, who fought like a fury, but who always 
chose good people to have a cut at— so much so, that 
when the Captain gave in his resignation, in order 
to fight a duel with his colonel, who had done some 
mischief to him, I took a dislike to a soldier's life 
and asked for my discharge." 

" And what was it that his colonel had done to 
him ? " asked Cachard, who was nicknamed Ib^- 
nant, one of the good heads of the workshop. 

" Something this way and something the other, my 
good fellow," replied the discreet Nazaire ; "a little 
injury from one, and a littlp injury flrom the other." 
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'"J^oiMiUer!" said Poirtt. "Lo P&lot has not 
giren ypu any cuts with the flat side of a sabre.'* 
'Dragon throgged his shoulders with superiority. 
:'* T)ie sabre cut on the flat side is not the reason 
oi mi liking for the Captain/' he replied. '* That 's 
s<imething that stands by itself. I do not know 
h«w it is. Well, with Le P&lot now, it is the same. 
I remember the first time that I erer saw that youth, 
I said to myself :'"Tis good! There! That pleases 
me !_Well now, what do the rest of you think? ** 

Nazaire put down his grarer on the table, and 
his glance made the circuit of the company, as if 
seeking for somebody to contradict him besides 
Foiret. 

But the majority loved and feared him at the 
same time. He was the eock of the workshop. He 
met t^Qt smiles of approbation. 

The softest of these smiles expanded round the 
month of an enormous German, fat, plump, rosy, 
fresh^ and of an innocent and stupid look, who re- 
peated laboriously : — 

** 'Tis good ! There ! that pleases me !— What a 
droll is that Monsieur Dragon. He has always some 
speech which makes one laugh." 

This German had.a kind of repulsiTeness under his 
fa1| freshness. His black eyes looked somewhat down- 
wards. One would hare certainly taken him for a 
hypocrite of stupidity. 

' He was called Peter Worms— nicknamed JFW- 
patd. 

Poiret ihight be demolished, but not convinced. 

* Never mind !" said he, in a voice that was neither 
loud nor low. "If Le P&lot should come. — ^But 
where the devil can he be ? he who is never behind 
his time?" 

" That 's his own affair," replied Dragon drily. 

** That's his own affair, that's his own affau:, to be 
sure," grumbled Poiret. " Never mind ; for all that 
It 1i very singular." 

" Yes," said Peter Worms, « I find so myself." 

*' What 1 '* cried Nazaire, rising. 

He was rejoiced to find some one at length to 
whom to speak. 

But the fat German was a prudent Alsatian. 

<*WhatI" he repeated. *'I find that you say 
well, Monsieur Dragon." 

TftapJxo re-seated himself, grumbling. 

Poiret set off whistling. 

**A, wager," said he at the end of a few minutes, 
" that father Potel is in arrears, and that we shall 
not have our pay this evening." 

'*I should like to see that," observed Faign ant, 
" when they owe me a full three days' work,- 
actly eighteen francs — thirty-six hours of pleasure 
that at the Atnandiers" 

** Three days' work in a fortnight. There 's a fine 
fellow that Faignant ! " 

** That *s my way, my dear. And if old Potel does 
not give me eighteen francs, I shall fail to be at a 
rendezvotu where there will be all that is amiable, 
and of the first choice and quality." 

"A bet that you miss it ! " said the bold Poiret. 

Faignant looked at him aside, and bent over to the 
ear of his neighbour. 

"'Tis with his wife," he muttered. 

He interrupted . himself, and stretched out his 
neck. 
" That 's a bet," he resumed. ** Thirty sous ! " 
" Two francs ! " exacted Poiret. 
••Fifty sous I" 



"The piece!" 

" The piece ! That 11 do !— Shake hands." 
He stretched out his hand. Pohwt slapped his 
on it At the very moment when these two calloiis 
hands struck together with a loud clap, the door 
opened, and Monsieur Potel the accountant and 
payer of the workmen entered. 
Poiret was struck with consternation. 
Faignant burst out into a shout of laughter. He 
had heard before the heavy step of the old clerk 09 
the staircase. 

" Five francs ! " he cried. " That makes twenty- 
three that I have to receive. 'Tis famous ! " 
Monsieur Potel went straight to his little desk. 
" My friends," said he, " I have been very busy. 
But I am now going immediately to settle your 
little accounts. I put the money into my box 
yesterday evening." 

•*'Tis good. Monsieur Potel," said Faignant ; •*«» 
my part, I am by no means in a hurry, but the 

moment that you can oblige " 

** 'Twill be acceptable," added Poupard. 
One could have remarked a certain kind of htiit^ 
tion in the voice of Peter Worms, who, since the 
entrance of Monsieur Potel, had lost somevfaat of 
his fresh colour. 
But there still remained enough to him. 
The workmen left their tables and drew near to 
the bureau of Monsieur Potel. He, his eyes on Us 
book, put the key into the lock of the drawer where 
he usually deposited for some hours the money tiiat 
he intended to pay away. 

Nazaire, called Dragon," said he running hiseyo 
over his accounts. "Thirteen full days* work — 
seventy-eight francs." 

Monsieur Potel plunged his hands into his drawer. 
His voice had died away at the last words that he 
uttered ; his smile was changed into a grimace of 
fear. 

" Well," said Faignant, " is there a furious rat in 
your money chest, Monsieur Potel ? " 

The accountant, instead of replying, rose. He 
was pale ; his hands trembled. 

" I am a poor man," said ho, " a father of a ftmily. 
If this is a jest, have mercy upon me." 
He breathed heavily, and was obliged to pause. 
" What is the matter? " asked those about him. 
The silent portion of the workshop, which was 
composed of a dozen Alsatians, Fritz, Johannes. 
Nicolaus, Wilhelm, manifested their astonishment 
by exclamations. 

"Give me back my money," exclaimed the old 
man. " My good friends, this will beggar me. Gire 
me back my ten thousand francs." 

" What ? a theft ! " cried Dragon, who became ss 
pale as the poor accountant himself. 

By a movement quicker than lightning, every one 
looked his neighbour in the face, as much as to ask 
if he was the thief. No countenance sunk before 
the inquiring gaze, if one excepts that of Faignant. 
His equivocal reputation weighed on him at this 
moment. But, innocent as he was, he was aware 
that he was more open to suspicion than the others. 
Peter Worms, on the contrary, had the most ex- 
emplary candour depicted on his fat, serious, and 
rosy face. " A robbery ! " he repeated, clapping his 
hands. " Two thousand francs ! Ah I the good 
Monsieur Potel I " 

Nazaire stepped out of the crowd, and posted 
himself bwfor** the door. 
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** No noise," s&id be in a low tone : " it strikes 
me that there is some one here who is fit for the 
guillotine. Let us have all pockets examined.*' 

"A good idea ! " cried Foiret, who, for the first 
time in his life, found himself for a moment agree* 
ing. with his comrade. '* Come, let ns examine 
pockets." 

''Let us examine pockets," repeated Faignant 
eagerly. 
The fat cheeks of the Alsatian shook slightly. 
** That would be a good step," said be, ** if all of 
us were present." 
" Who is missing ? '* asked Dragon. 
" Le Falot, Monsieur Dragon," replied Foupard, 
" who went to the Grand Opera, as Monsieur Foiret 
said, in a black coat and in white gloves." 

"'Tis true, howerer," murmured Foiret, who 
seemed himself frightened at the inevitable conse- 
quence of what be had disclosed. " Le F&lot is not 
here." 

Foiret, listened to with attention, recounted at 
length what be bad seen the night before. 

There was a low murmur throughout the groupe 
of workmen, 

'* One does not go to the Opera, to the first gal- 
lery," they said, " with a favourite woman in a silk 
gown, when one has only four francs a-day ; for Le 
Falot only does two-thirds of«a day's work." 

"Not a tittle more!" said Foupard with a tri- 
umphant air. 
" 'Tis true ! " muttered Foiret. 
" 'Tis false ! " cried Nazaire in a thundering 
tone of voice. " I will answer for Le Falot. Have 
you ever met him in the streets but in a blouse ? 
He is not such an unsteady fellow as you who thus 
speak of him, Foiret, nor as Cacbard, nor as myself. 
He is a good youth, an excellent workman. Foiret 
has told you absurdities like a thoughtless fellow 
as he is : and I will bet a wager that Le Falot has 
never had a black coat upon his shoulders, nor 
white gloves on his bands." 

The door of the workshop opened. Gaston en- 
tered hastily. 
" Here he is ! " cried ten voices at once. 
"In a black coat and white gloves," added the 
Alsatian. 

** And as drunk as thirty thousand men," con- 
tinued Faignant. "He can't stand firm on his 
legs." 

Nazaire remained with his mouth open before 
Gaston, as if he almost doubted the reality of what 
he saw. 

A elond passed over the open and frank expres- 
sion of his countenance. 

Then he bent down his head, muttering with a 
kind of despondency. 
" Foiret was right. 'Twas he I 



CHAFTER XU. 

THE LETTER. 

As Gaston steppea into the shop his comrades 
drew back before him with contempt, and as if 
shunning him. 

Tbe old Fotel looked at him with avidity, as 
though ho believed that he saw in him the man who 
had stolen from him his poor savings. 

livery one would have thought that Gaston was 



in a state of intoxication, f&r he bad really the abr 
of one who had just loft off drinking. His brow, 
usually pale, was marked with red spots. His hidr 
stuck to his temples, which were damp firom perspi- 
ration. One of his white gloves, torn along the 
whole length of his hand, alTowed the sfrollea veins 
of his trembling bands to be seen. ' 

"Here is a proof," said Fobret, who could not" 
avoid casting on Nazaire a look of triumph ; " here, 
is a proof that thoughtless fellows do not ftlways. 
say things that are false, my son." 

Gaston, at that moment, threw his eyes over his 
costume. — He coloured deeply, and leant against a 
bench to avoid falling. His head swam. 

"Now, here we all are," said Faignant; "we can 
show the contents of our pockets." 

" Yes," replied the fat Worms, " but Le F41ot has 
had time enough to empty his." 

"'Tis all tbe same, my fat friend, 'tis all the 
same," cried Faignant. "We must empty our 
pockets, I will begin." 

Cacbard immediately suited the action to the. 
word, and his example was followed by tbe others. 
Nazaire did not utter a syllable ; he kept in the back- 
ground, silent and quite cast down. 

The search was proceeded with. Tbe fat Feter 
Worms showed no hurry in exhibiting the contents 
of bis pocket. He remained obstinately seated by . 
tbe side of Gaston, and appeared as if he had been 
seized with a sudden and inexplicable sympathy. 

Gaston continued looking around him without 
understanding what was going forward ; and then 
searched out for Nazaire with his eye, but could not 
discover him. 

Nazaire still remained standing up and apart 
from tbe others. 

Monsieur Fotel, the accountant, had placed hi& 
round spectacles over his pale thin nose. At every 
pocket which was turned inside out to no pur- 
pose, he gave vent to a long sigh of distress and re* 
peated : — 

" I am the father of a family. It is tbe bread of 
my poor children." 

The work of investigation, however, went on, and 
nothing was discovered. The turn of Gaston and 
of Worms was about to arrive. 

Tbe good Alsatian seemed to have much difilcnity 
in preserving his candid smile. 

At this moment Gaston perceived Nazaire, who 
seemed to be concealing himself from him. 

He made an effort, and advanced slowly towards 
him without remarking his cold and distant air, 

" I wish to speak witli you. Dragon," said he. 

" I cannot speak with you at this moment, repfiod 
Nazaire. 

Gaston took him by the hand, and continued in a 
low tone of voice : 

" I have no other friend except you, and I am in 
need of a friend. Gome." 

Nazabre let his eyes fall— which, till now, had 
been purposely turned aside — upon the soft and suf- 
fering countenance of his young comrade. His ideas 
appeared to take all of a sudden another direction. 

•You are right, F&lot," said he. "I am your 
friend. Come." 

He led him through the astonished crowd, and 
pushed him outside. 

" Where are you going, Dragon ? " cried Foiret 

" There is no fun in that," said Faignant. 

" Monsieur Dragon," insinuated Foupard, who 
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seemed to resume liis serenity. " This is not riglit 
— the deTil ! " 
NazairCf without listening to all this clamotir, 

{nshed Gaston out of the shop, then he returned 
nt for an instant and said : 
" I will take charge of him, my friend. I will 
bring erery thing to light.*' 

• » • • 

It was was four o'clock in the morning. 

The old Duchess of Maillepr^ was slumbering be- 
hind the closed curtains of her sIcotc. 

Bertha, white and cold, was leaning her marble 
face OTcr the tapestry loom, and working weariedly 
by the flickering light of a lamp that was just going 
out. 

In the next room, Saintc, without any light, was 
standing with her naked feet on the cold floor. She 
was standing up by the door of her brother's room. 

She was listening. 

All that uight there hud been a light in the room 
inhabited by Gaston. 

He had returned that cTening very late, and had 
not gone to imprint his cyei7-day kiss on his sister's 
brow. 

Till past midnight Sainto had heard him walking 
up and down with great strides in his room. Then 
she fancied that she had caught the sound of stifled 
sighs, of sobs, and of tho scratching of a pen run- 
ning couTulsiTely over paper. 

The poor girl tried to weep in silence. 

The noise ceased. The badly jointed boards of 
Gaston's truckle-bed groaned under tho weight of 
his body. 

Sainte, nevertheless, still listened, with her feet 
npon the cold stone, and with her oar placed to the 
chinks of the door, because, rery often, after these 
agitated vigils, Gaston, suffocated by fever, had a 
rattling in his throat during his sleep, which was 
almost an agony. 8ainte would then awake him, 
and Gaston would grow calm at the gentle words of 
the angel seated at his pillow. 

A night of torment followed tins beautiful day in 
which the autnmn had snatcbed from the spring one 
of its smiles. Tho wind blew and moaned, shaking 
the old windows of the hoifse. Sainte, quite be- 
wildered by this noise, which, incessantly increased, 
believed every moment that she heard accents of 
pain on the other side of tho ^oor. 

At length she yielded to tbe inquietude which tor- 
tured her. Tho key turned in the look, and tho 
young girl, opening the dooc very quietly, glided into 
her brother's room. 

On the sill of the window,i which served as a table 
i<St Gaston in tho absence of every kind of furniture, 
there was a candle still burning and some scattered 
papers. 

The candle shed its feebla light over tho face of 
Gaston, who was sleeping in all his clothes on his 
bed. The features of tho yuung man, animated by 
fever, seemed to smile, though the wet trace of a 
barely dried tear rested upon his lid. 

Gaston was in a deep sleep, and his slumber was 
tranquil. Perhaps a happy dream aqpread its smiling 
chimeras around his wearied souL 

Sainte drew near. She. kept in her breathing in 
order not to wake him, and contemplated him with 
a tender joy. He was sleeping — fun was no longer 
suffering. Sainte thanked God. 

She turned towards the window \n order to blow 
out the caudle. Ab stc was swcUi og out her pretty 



lips, her eyes fell on the envelope of a letter the 
corner of which was beheld beneath the diserdertd 
papers. Upon the comer of the entelope thtr* w»s 
her own namo—Sainte. 

She pushed aside the papers, beheld the whole of 
the envelope, and discovered these lines : 

" To be delivered to Mademoiselle Sainte de Naye, 
my sister." 

Sainte staggered. A TSgne, bnt excessive, terror 
pressed upon her heart What should she fsar? 
She knew not. But she felt as if there were aomo 
Impending misfortune. That whole evening there 
had been about her, as it were,, an atmosphero of 
fear and grief. This letter was about to appriso her 
of every thing. 

She stepped back, and stood two steps* from the 
letter, with her neck thrust forward, her eye dilated, 
her feet ready to take to flight. She was in fear. 

She was also anxious to know what was in the 
letter, for tho letter was from Gaston. This was 
the confidence she had been expecting. It was the 
soul of Gaston, which she could no longer read, and 
yet which was now to be opened again to her. 

Sainte looked towards the bed. Gaston was 
smiling, calm and handsome In his sleep. She ad- 
vanced a step and took hold of the letter, which she 
let fall. In falling, tho letter turned over. It was 
not sealed. 

Sainte took it up a second tmio, laid it down. In- 
duced to do so by a vague remorse, and then again 
took it up. 

This time she hid it in her bosom and fled: 

She shut tho door of her room, placed the candle 
on her work-table, where she seated herself, for- 
getful of tho cold which made her charming limbs 
tremble. 

The letter fell out of the envelope. 

Saintc ran over the first lines, and tears fell upoD 
the paper. 

Soon her eyes, filled with burniug tears, could no 
longer see. 

Her head drooped fainting, and her stupefied brow 
was covered with her hand. 

Her despair was mute, without tears or prayers. 

Here is what she had read upon the paper still 
wet, and on which the tears, which had fallen before 
her own, had not yet had time to dry : — 

" My sister, God has trusted you to my care. You 
have no one but me to protect you and lovo yon. 
Pardon me, I beseech you. Do not accuse me when 
you shall be alone, poor angel, to support that bur- 
den of suffering which wo both share together. 

« Pardon me, my sister. These few days that God 
shall allot me for life shall be yours. Tis very true ! 
I am guilty and cowardly to abandon yon thus be- 
fore the hour, but something stronger than myself 
has urged me on. For the first time in my existence^ 
I have laid asido all thoughts of yon. I have re- 
membered only that illustrious blood the last drops 
of which are in my veins. An imperious voice has 
filled my ears with the name of Maillopr6~the name 
of our father, my sister ? 

" Oh ! I ought to resist. Heaven has sunk our 
rsce so low, that with us pride is foUy^madness. 
What shall signify to Gaston, the workman, the theft 
of a name which was no longer his ? 

" My sister — oh ! my cherished sister ! the image 
of our father is within me. Some unknown fibre 
thrills at tho bottom of my heart in thinking of the 
sword which my hand is going to raise for the first 
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time — and yet, behold ! my eyes are inundated with 
tears. It is because I lore you, Sainte, zny poor 
child, even as our father loved you — even as our 
mother adored me. Never here belovr has woman 
had my love. My days, which disease had numbered, 
were yours — wholly yours. 

" The hand of God alone should separate us. I 
know it— I know it. But I am going to-morrow to 
risk this poor life which is yours, my sister. 1 4m 
going to take from you your last joy. If you ever 
read this letter, it will be— it will be when we shall 
no longer see each other, Sainte. 

" Listen. You must not weep. 4}od is good. 
He will re-unite us. We shall be happy— very 
hapf^y. 

** But you are going to remain alone. Alas I poor 
chUd, you will no longer have any one on whom to 
smile.— In what bosom will you shed your tears ? 

" My God ! ordain that I live ! Let me love her 
still some days longer I You have taken from her 
her mother. My God— have mercy I 

"My sister, my loved sister, you see, I ask for 
life. Do not accuse me when I shall no longer be. 
I would have remained with you, for ever I 

*• The man who will give you this letter will tell 
you where my tomb is. Yon will sometimes come 
to it. I shall hear your prayers : and how sweet 
will be your voice to me ! 

*' I must keep my strength for to-morrow : and 
this adieu is killing me. If I live, you will know 
nothing. The beautiful dreams of your maiden 
slumbers will not have been troubled for an instant. 

If I die 

"^Adkv, my sister— you who produce so much 
happiness amid our sorrows. Adieu, Sainte, my 

pure joy ! my love ! Adieu ! Forgive me ! " 

Sainte remained for a long time as if annihilated. 
She had not yet read all. 

"When life returned, she took up the letter again 
and tried to finish it. 

It was lamentable to see that unfortunate girl dry 
the tears which blinded her, to read again and 
again, to sob and to die away under the crushing of 
an overwhelming despair. 

She understood all. Her tenderness guessed the 
word which was not in the letter. 
There was going to be a duel. 
Until daylight she struggled with her feelings full 
of anguish and of grief. — ^Now, she knelt down to 
pray, and remained mute before the holy image to 
which she addressed everyday her pious prayers ; 
then she sprang forward to address her brother, to 
beseech him — to convince him. — 

But she knew Gaston. She knew that there was 
in his character, soft and amiable as it was, an im- 
moveable firmness. 

The day surprised her, lying prostrate and ex- 
hausted on the floor of the room, and subdued by 
despondency. 

One would have thought that she had no sensa- 
tion—no vitality. 

Gradually, however, her beautiful blue eyes lighted 
up. A ray ef hope gleamed in the liquid azure of 
her pupil. She clasped her hands, and raised them 
suppUcatingly to the crucifix. 

She got upon her feet slowly. There was reflec- 
tion on her brow. Hesitation was depicted in every 
one of ber movements. 

At the end of a few minutes, her pretty head was 
thrown back with a gesture full of boldness, to fall 



immediately upon her bosom, with confusion and 
blushes in her cheeks. 

She put on one of her shoes, then the other. 

Half an hour after— v^hile Gaston was still sleep- 
ing — Sainte descended into the court. Biot, hw 
awake, opened the door, as if from habit, and with- 
out knowing what he was doing. 

Sainte sprang out. — The streets were deserted. 
The young girl walked on rapidly, and with UgM 
footsteps. The wind, which blew with Tioltsoe, 
caused her mantle to fly about, and the black reil 
which she fastened to her bonnet. 

In a few minutes, she had reached the Rue Saint 
Louis, and knocked at the door of th« old work« 
shop at No. 26. 

« Who do you want?" asked the porter. 

** Monsieur Romee," replied Sainte. 



PART THE SECOND. 
THE MARQUIS SAUYAOS, . 

CHAPTER I. 
THE GOOD LADY. . 

It was the evening of that day when the horse of 
the brilliant Felicien Chapitaux had thrown down 
Gaston in the Champs-Ely s6es. 

There was a ball at Pontlevau-House, which was 
situated upon the confines of the Faubourg Sabit 
Honor6, but overlooking, across the Place de la 
Concorde^ the last houses of the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. 

The excellent character of Madame de Pontlevau 
and her parentage had collected together in these 
rooms people who met nowhere else. 

She had bestowed her eldest daughter upon Mon- 
sieur de Varannes, an enthusiastic servant of the 
eldest branch of the Bourbons, and her youngest 
daughter had married Monsieur de Baulnes, auditor 
to the Council of State. 

The good lady was born in I78S, but in head she 
was no older than sixteen. 

Her mind was of the most volatile kind ; When 
she held her tongue, one tried to recall something 
very pretty that she had said, without finding any 
thing, her words passed away without leaving any 
traces behind them. 

It was a long time, however, before any one dis- 
covered that she never thought. 

Here was an amiable kind of chat ; but it was 
voice and nothing more. 

She must have been very pretty. There was 
always a smile upon her face ; and in that smile 
there was something sly and almost clever. 

You might have searched the whole of Paris, 
without finding a more loving mother. It quite 
moved one to listen to the manner in which she 
talked of her daughter. And yet her affection had 
not prevented Marie, Madame la Yicomtesse de 
Varannes from having passed her youth in a con- 
vent, and Diane, Madame de Baulnes, from having 
received, far away frohi her mother, a fantastic and 
unfortunate education. 

Knowing all that, you could not, liowe?er, avolH 
loving her. 

There was an air of restlessness and sorrow in 
the charming face of Madame de Varannes, who wag 
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littlng by the side of her mother. She had the ap- 
pearance of one who was wearied. Her absent 
looks wandered about the eompanjf and were only 
mimated when the Toice of the servant announced 
the name of some new comer. 

At the first sound of the voice, tlio eye of the 
Vicomtesse had a transient light. Tlien, after tlie 
Bune had been uttered, a veil again fell over her 
pttpIL 

Her sister Diane was surrounded by a circle of 
ifiends and admirers, not far off from her. She 
looked very beautiful this evening, and wore, for 
th* first time, one of the ornaments of her marriage 
presents. Silent and motionless, without too much 
stiffness, she took no part in the conversation, ex- 
cept wiUi smiles, which were distributed apparently 
bjaeddent. 

There are soime people who pretend that they can 
dii«em by the first glance a young gh:l fi'om a young 



Those people would have called li%r Madenu>i»eO$, 

The party was numerously attended, and there 
was no lack of gaiety. 

It was nearly midnight 

A glittering string of women ran round the sa- 
loons. Between those two immoveable ranks there 
w«re other women passing, leaning on the arms of 
gentlemen. 

. Du Chesnel had just entered with Doctor Josepin, 
tlie physician of the family. 

As Du Chesnel bowed to Madame da Pontlevan, 
iba said to him affably: 

'^l^tUl alone, Monsieur.— Does Madame la Tieoiii* 
tease intend to keep aloof from us for ever? " 

Dn Chesnel made some excuse, and left his place 
to the fsir^haired doctor, who bowed, put on his gold 
ipeetaeles, smiled, coloured, stammered, threw back 
lit head and eonghed. 

yii^^ff^^ de Pontlevan appeared charmed with all 
tllis. 

Dn Chesnel took a chrcuit of the rooms. 

As he was about to take his leave, he again met 
Joiepin, who laid hold of him. 

"Ah! sa!" said he, <* Madame Pontlevan says 
light.'' 

''In what?" asked Dn Chesnel. 

** About your wife," replied Josepin. ** I cannot 
conceive the reason why she stays so much at home? 
Are yon jealous ? ** 

Dn Chesnel shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
abont him before replying. 

**The Duchess, Doctor, the Duchess," then, said 
be; <<the Duchess is Elizabeth; lam Leicester; 
my vrlfe is Amy Robsart " 

"Don't understand at all," said Josepin. 

" Ton have not then read Walter Scott ? " 

*' I have always had the intention of reading him." 

** Then, I must explain to you. Elizabeth was a 
qvaen, and of a certain age ; Leicester was ambi- 
tions ; and Amy Robsart was pretty " 

-Ahi the devil!" 

** Yes--as pretty as Charlotte, who is the most 
charming creature." 

''Well and good," interrupted Josepin, " the long 
and short of it is, that yon find that you have com- 
mitted a foolish action " 

'* Neither more nor less than that.— An unfortu- 
nate speculation " 

'•A blunder I" 

" I believe that that is thu case. The thing has 



tumod out badly. The Duchess has been crying 
out quite loud, as if the poor place which her poor 
influence has procured for me were worth all that 
trouble. 'Tis lamentable ! On the other hand, 
Charlotte, whom I had taken for her sprightly looks, 
has not turned out as her looks promised. She is a 
dragon of virtue ! " 
" I have read Gil Bias," muttered Josepin. 
" Why do you make that observation ? " 
" Because we were speaking just now of Walter 
Scott;— we were talking of literature. And I re- 
member the honest actor Melchior Zapata——" 

Du Chesnel coloured slightly, and looked abont 
him. 

When he saw that no one was watching tbtm, 
or listening to their conversation, he began langUag, 
and touched the doctor's shoulder. 

"Josepin," said he, ** you have placed yonr finger 
on the wound. But that is not all. She it adorably 
pretty." 

" Unfortunate fellow ! " growled JosepliL 
" Alas ! yes. Leicester was fond." 
" He should have remained secretary of the eih 
bassy," said the doctor. 

"He was a minister— or something of that deterip* 
tion. He was turned out" 

Josepin scratched his ear with gravity, as if he 
were ruminating on an ordonnance, 

** My dear fellow," said he, " this must be a enrioni 
romance. But, since you have read it» yon are 
doubly culpable." 

There was a movement in the direction of the door 
by which the company entered ; and amid the thou- 
sand conversations which were going f6rward» a 
name passed, repeated with a visible interest^ from 
the mouths of all the women. 

It was the young Gaston de MaOlepri, the Mav 
qnis Sauvage, who had just entered. 

Many pretty heads were tnmed tovrards the door. 
Many ears became absent : and many beamttfal ey«i^ 
the light of which had begun to be extinguiahed 
under the heavy weight of ennui, sparkled again. 

The Marquis Gaston was the richeat^ the hand- 
somest, the most originaL 

Young as he was, hia history was quite « to- 
mance. 

His was a life that was half known, and half my»- 
terious. 

Some select amours, conducted in a eharming 
manner, were known of him, and sevfyral dnela be- 
yond the frontiers, in which he had kiU^ In dl^ 
ferent places a Count Orloff, a Lord Wirghtwi, « 
Major Auspach, a Chevelier Barberini^ an4.f?en n 
Polish Prince, whose name escapes our mvnory ;^- 
in a word, every one whom it did one any aerviee to 
kill. But we must also say that he killed them de- 
liciously, charmingly, in a manner to make othem 
jealous. 
He was adored by the women. 
A perfect but mute scene accompanied hia en- 
trance. 

Madame de Yarannes, who was very pale^ blnahed^ 
and cast down her eyes as it were in spite of heraelf 
as she saw him coming forward. Her hnsband waa 
watching her attentively. Her sister Diane, at the 
same moment, fixed upon her a look so inqulaltive 
and so piercing that one would have taken it for « 
look of jealous hatred. Monsieur de Baulnes waa 
observing Diane. 
He saw tliis look. He knit his brow, and fixed 
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his ^Tfi loTreringlt and tra"»bledly upon tl)Q youiif 

The mArqtilB) sit tliis momenti bowed to DIo^hd aa 
he p»9a«d hj bbr with on a of hia swiftest smiles. 
H« wai directing his itsps towards Madame de 
Vnratinea. 

Bn Chesnd, frho had cot lost any thitig of fill 
thi^, pointed oat witb a eign to Josepin the two 
huabaade. 

The dodtf obflerTed behind his gold epectjicl^s :, 

" The7 v^ both, ecod^ qult« &fra.id* - T is fflatfcii<- 
fieeot I " - 

CHAPTER n, 

ABOTJT ftittP ot fixe years bad elapsed iinco, for the 
first time, people h&d b^n hemrd to talk abotit the 
Maquis GaatOB de Maillepr6* 

Butt since that epoeli, Foria bad not time to be- 
come] wearied of listening to the anecdote of that 
brilliant and mysterious exbt^ncp. 



n 



The marqiiii bad traT«lted. 

la 18%, OD hU return from a lon.^ trip, hft had 
embarked oti bo&rd ooe of the ablpa which had |*otie 
upoo the Afrieaa expf^dltlou. Marshal Boiirmoiit 
had mentioned him in hia fir^t buUetla of a i^letor | 
that had I>r«q gaioed. 

SinCti then he had been seen in Spain^ a Tolunteer 
En the Carlist army, and beating the ChrSstians with 
enthn&iasm. 

Bat bl^ eiplOLta were neTer of long dnration. 
He Boon became wearied. Danger called him^, bat 
knew not how to rete^n Mm« 

bo much so, that^ in the same month, whennewi- 
papers inclndod him in the list of the faBhionablea 
who were present in the Dohle saloona of Paris^ one 
con id meet him tra^eraing, with drawn sword ^ 
the Sierras of Nararre, aod tliea again finfl him 
waltzing at Badeu-BadeOj and proceeding onward 
to other battled. 

It waa charming. Many of the heroes of the ope- 
ratic comedlea were not like him in that resp^tw 

But yet all this did not come up to any thing like 
the romance of his yonth. 
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His mother was not a noble lady, known by eTery 
one, an integral and ineritable part of OTery fete, 
and seen so often that it was wearisome to see 
her. 

No. 

She was a beantiful woman of Che prairies of the 
New World, with a purple bosom and a yermilion 
coloured neck, surrounded with a collar of beads. 
She was a heroine of Fennimore Oooper, who had 
carried Gaston on her back during her long journeys 
in the solitary paths of virgin forests. She was an 
Indian woman of Chateaubriand, who had cradled 
Gaston, suspended, in his wiokerwork cradle, from 
the odoriferous bran^hti df tiie Sassafras. 

And yet our yoilllg ilMrago was handsome and 
ciTilised. He had grMt wealth and was to hate 
500,000 liyres for his liieome on the death of his 
uncle. Monsieur le DUD de Oompaus-Maillepr6. 

It was the first little that such a phenomenon 
had erer appeared Itt the Parisian world. Such an 
one vrill never appear igain. 

He was a rage. ^The Marqttlfl Sauyage had an 
eztraordinary sne^iM*. 

And that whimsleal title of MmquU Saiwaffi* 
effaced in a kind of tfUuuMf his oWn name. People 
who spoke of Um trilbimtknoWlli him— eipMlally 
subaltern oOnnffi fai fhe AlihioniM* army^-were M»- 
cnstomed to Mil hltt sOi (They kuew tllat h6 wai 
the grandsoii of ille Duk* John d«lIaUleprl-llalll«* 
pr6, the coiiltNuiioD of Monsieur de la Fiyette^ au^ 
who had dlM as a prlHoMl' among tho CherOket In^ 
dians. Tho Whole of iUi hlAtory was Admirably Slim- 
med up lit the nick-iiaine of the ** Hifquis Satfcge.'' 

But nobody knew exitetly the elMumstanoes of 
his life. The Uttle that Wis known Of it was de- 
rived from the indiscrollon of a y#ttiig advocate, 
Edme Durandin, who had bad deposllod in his eare, 
since the arrival of the Mai^iuis in Fratriw, hli Htlea 
and the papers of his family, supposing ftttOll a eaSe 
as Monsieur le Due de Oompans-MailleprA ffofksllig 
to acknowledge this heir WhOitt Hottven had tfent io 
him. 

But Monsieur le Duo— we ought to say at once — 
had. taken every precaution to remove the least 
doubt about it, and had hailed with a welcome re- 
ception this accession to his family. 

Such was, at least, the opinion of the world,— an 
opinion the more probable as Monsieut le Due had 
no .children. 

During these four or five yeaH, the Marc^uis had 
lived but six months, at tlie mos^ in Paris. He was 
almost constantly travelling, or he lived inineognito 
nobody knew where,— for many declared that they 
had met him precisely at the period when he was 
reported to be absent 

In not seeing too much of him, they adored him 
the more, ^ese repeated intervals of absence, and 
espetially that little mystery which incessantly sur- 
rounded him,— although he affected to live In no- 
toriety and in broad day-light— added singularly to 
his merit and made the circumstance of his being 
the fashion increase ratlier than diminish. 

A chrcumstance which gave an unshaken firmness 
to his position, and rendered it impossible to sus- 
pect, even with the shadow of a malicious doubt, 
the sincerity of his title, was that Monsieur le Due 
de Compans-Maillepr6 Was not a man to admit 
lightly a doubtful relationship. It was remembered 
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how in 1825 ard 1826 he had crushed, in a judldary 
litigation, a whole family of adventurers, who pre* 
tended to be of the house of Maillepr^. 

These people had disappeared. Justice had said 
that there was no written proof to sustain their 
allegations. Without the tribunals, good God ! 
such honest lords as the Duo de Oompans would 
be every day at the mercy of adventurers ! 

The decree that had been made in appeal by those 
imposters was defective. They had promised to 
furnish documents which they expected from New 
York. But the head of the family had died In • 
garret of bad reputation In the Chillory de Yalols, 
in the Palais-Boyal, on the evenlag before the day 
that had been appointed for the bearing of the ap- 
peal. 

HiB mother, his wife, hk chlUWen ^but, Indeed 

why occupy so much i|ili aWit ibeie unfortunate 
people? 

Gafeton had arrived from Amorlea A year or two 
after this process. ThO young advoeMe, Durandin, 
had served as. an IntemMdiate betWion the Dnko 
and him. His titles had tMHm . sempttlously proved. 
Only one proof was waaHag: and Itlls was the act 
of the decease of the laM dttke, who had died among 
the Oherokeei. OoaieqlUMtly, Gaito% with a very 
r*ro delloaifi l^laeed On Ida escntoheite but the 
ooronet 4f a mcfqals. 

BeildM fhi« oxftraordldM^ origfai, bedim, also, 
his fdHtno and his almost intomparable beiHty, the 
ptfkAg ntafquU possessed in the highest degree all 
tlMiOdMlltaiWhioh attract and enehain Hie mind 
of woman. 

His bold» whImtiCaV Atld excessively caprldoiia 
mind had unawares slight ftic of softneci^rresiat- 
ibly poeticaL His usual aspett chanfid and defied 
obicrvatioil. To-day cold, iCKttorirow Mlling with 
blttemci»» Ills heart iprang toWirdU teit Women 
WhOfil he eonqaered, and ae It were, cfuehed taider 
■ome kind of despotio phantasy, found him fiubmis- 
slvei tender, and suppUant. 

There was one, a noble and sweet creature, who 
loved him with a silent and deep peeslon. 

This was Marie de Yaraimec, a tender and proud 
heart whose fall from virtue would have been her 
death, a fervent Christian who asked strength from 
Gpd to resist her love. 

She was still pure ; and she felt remorse from her 
excessive love. Her conscience showed her the 
abyss that was open beneath her weakness. 

She loved, and she suffered pain from her love. 
But it was not the suspicions of the world which 
caused pain to Marie de Varannes. She was Igno- 
rant of them. 

She suffered pain because her pure and Christian 
soul revolted merely at the thought of a Struggle 
with duty; she suffered pain, because making an 
Appeal to her courage, she found but Weakness 
within her. She suffered pain because the futdro 
terrified her. 

When the men saw her talking with the Marquis, 
they said among themselves : — 

" Decidedly, it is a thing done.'* 

As to the women, in these kind of affairs, it is not 
possible to wi'ite down the form of their verdict. 
What they say has no meaning, but they understand 
each other. 

• * • 

" Since Monsieur Esprit has been the Chief of the 
Cabinet of tho Minister," said L6on du Chesnel to 
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Doctor Josepin ; **1 have been obliged to pay the 
most unpleasant attentions to Lea Yerin." 

" Is she pleased with her physician ? " asked Jose- 
pin. 

" I do not know." 

'♦Whoishef* 

«< Professor Garance." 

** An ass ! — 'Pon my soul, that now mast be abo- 
minable." 

« Odious ! " 

The Doctor looked at Dn Ohesnel above his speo- 
taeles. 

" Do you know that it is quite porter's work, 
yours ? " he muttered with commiseration. 

'^De n't mention it," said Du Ohesnel, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

"Here's seTen years that yon have been at it," 
resumed Josepin ; *^ and still Secretary to the Em- 
bassy — and obliged to keep your carriage. How do 
you live?" 

** On hope,'* .' replied the diplomatist. " The 
lucky day may come. I have, after all, beautiful 
chances. The Duchess, Lea Verin ** 

" And Madame MeUbior Zapata," interrupted 
the doctor. 

The brilliant couples who passed by them, ex- 
changing elegant nothings, and noble nonsense, 
must have been, we fancy, very astonished at hear- 
ing iu the saloons of Pontlevaa this eccentric con- 
versation. 

• • • 

The Marquis Gaston de MaiUeprg had taken the 
arm of Madame de Vftranneo. They mingled with 
the group of promenadercf. 

In a short time afterwards the Marquis had 
formed a small circle round him. He was charm- 
ing, and gave this evening an additional proof that 
he was beyond all question the mo^t amiable man of 
the day. 

At the end of an hoiir he rope and walked about 
the rooms as if he were looking for some one in 
the crowded assembly. 

On a sudden he perceived Josepin and Dn Cl^fif* 
nel. He pomiedittely iMB^sted tbem. 

« Enclianted %o meet 7011, |i;entlemen," said he. 

"Monsieur le Marquis," commenced Josepin, "I 
beg you to believe, as far as I am conc(U*iie4« t^at I 
am particularly happy." 

" I am convinced of it, doctor.— I shall be in need 
of both of you to-morrow morning precisely at t^n 
o'elock.'' 

"It there any ope ill?" 

"Ifot yet. I am going to hare a meeting, and I 
think you will have no objection to be my secon4s." 

" We will be your seconds with pleasmrOi" said 
Du Chesnel. 
• " How ! a meeting ! " muttered Josepin. 

The Marquis bowed and withdrewj saying:— 

" Qentlemen, I shall reckon upon seeing you." 

When he had gone, Da Chesne) scratobed h)8 
forehead. 

** It remains to be known," he resumed, ** whether 
it is Monsieur de Banlnes or Monsieor de Varan> 
nes." 

"Ah!sa!" grumbled Josepin, "I have never 
been concerned in a duel yet, and I Jiaveread— I 
don't know where — that, sometimes, the seconds 
are obliged to fight" 

" Poltroon ! " said Du Ohesnel, « yon speak of a 
hundred 



"Well and good," replied Josepin. "But if I 
shall have to fight, my principles will not allow me 
to do so." 



OHAPTER III. 

BBHIND THB CURTAI». 

Sainte, on leaving Mailleprg House, had said to 
herself: — "He will protect us." 

She had gone to seek that aid which she had pro- 
mised to herself. 

But scarcely had she crosse4 the threshold of the 
house No. 26, before her courage fell. 

Poor Sainte advanced a few steps into the court 
which separated the two workshops, and stopped be- 
tween the door of Madame Sorel, the embroid^ress, 
and the sculptor Romee. 

Why had she gone thither ? 

Romee was a stranger to her. She had never 
spoken to him. It was only by an accident that she 
knew his name. 

She stood for several minutes with ber eyes rip 
vetted on the ground. 

Every body was still sleeping on the diffiprent 
storeys of the house, and no curious eye witnessed 
the sorrowful hesitation of Sainte. The porter, 
who had opened the door for her, believed }ier to 
have been for a long time on a footing of familiarity 
with the sculptor, whose morning wnourt he eorsed 
in company with his better half, mtuM Jalambot,— 

Sainte remained motionless. 

The obstacle which she had not seen at a distance 
was now before her. 

Her object had escaped her memory. But what 
was that object ? She no longer knew. 

She did not dare either to advance, or to return, 
or to remain. 

He had smiled upon her so often and so softly. 
She had hoped. What I She knew not,--We do 
not know. 

But all of a sudden confidence returned to her 
with courage, becanse the thoagbt of her brother 
had again invaded her heart. 

• * • 

Rpmeo-had heen up for a qna^tiw of an boor; I^ 
was )}rDa4 4ayUght. 

He was standing up ia his own workshop which 
adjoined his bed-chamber, and he was touching up 
with a kind of affection a little marble bust, above 
which there was aairpa rod, to which was sus- 
pended a silk curtain. 

This bust was .to him like a pious relict the mys- 
tery of which is neyer suffered to be violated by a 
profane look. 

Here is what had happened some months back. 

One of those artistic ^freiMs who have yellow 
gloves, great bushy whiskers, a tilbury, and genius, 
a eitijten Maseeaas, an indiscreet patron, one of those 
who boast that they are the cause of the progress 
of the arts,— in short, one of those tedious fellows 
who are the plague of seolptors' stadies, had eome 
one morning to see Bemee. 

The bast was then behind its silk curtain. In a 
comer of the workshop on the ground floor. 

Romee had an excellent way of receiving--and 
very summarily too — ^these importunate fellows who 
come with their qnizzing glasses to spy at the sta- 
tues and say : 

"Ah! the devil! Oharming! Not bad! not 
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low! famously sculptarod ! Pretty drapery 1 Very 
good, ecod, very good ! " 

Romee on that morning bowed to the drone with- 
out leaving ofif his work, and left him to do himself 
the honours of the workshop. 

The drone fastened his glass in his eye, put his 
cane behind his back, and began those indescribable 
grimaces of a man who wishes to pass of as a eogno' 
eente of the arts. 

But he took all these pains to no purpose. Bo- 
rneo did not see him. 

At the end of five minutes, it is even probable 
that Romee had forgotten his presence. 

But all of a sudden the drone uttered a real cry 
of admiration. Romeo turned round with a start, 
and became pale with rage. 

The glass of the drone was pointed to the bust. 
The curtain was lifted up. 

This had upon Romee the same effect as if one 
had snatched off a mask of a woman leaning on his 
arm. 

He sprang, menacingly, towards the indiscreet 
personage who was still spying through his quizzing 
glass. 

"Romee," said he, (the drone calls all artists by 
their names,^ 'tis pretty, pretty, pretty, 'pon my 
word of honour. I will give you one thousand 
crowns for it." 

Romee seized the bust, looked at it for a second, 
and with a violent gesture hurled it on the pave- 
ment of the workshop, and shattered it into a thou- 
sand fragments. 

That done, he seized the drone by his shoulders, 
and thrust him into the street 

He subsequently made another bust, but he eon- 
cealed it better. 

There was but this piece of sculpture which was 
from Romee's hand. His workshop was more like 
aoabinet than a studio, filled, as it was, with various 
fragments of antique bas-reliefs. 

At one of the windows which looked out directly 
opposite to those of Madame Sorel, a pin fastened 
up the folds of the curtain, so as to leave a little 
place for the eye. 

Some exquisite works of modem masters were 
placed against the walls, almost all bearing the sig- 
natures of the names of men then young, but which 
are now crowned with glory. 

In the middle of an empty panel there were seen 
a couplo of captain's epaulettes, horse pistols, and 
a cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Romee had on a Moorish turban ; and a girdle, 
peculiar to the same nation, fastened round his 
form the folds of a cachemire blouse. 

He worked gaily — singing all the while. 

His voice was like his person, alert, free and 
strong. It had those vibrating and youthful accents 
which go to the heart, and those masculine notes 
the softness of which resemble the noble echo of a 
trumpet braying sonorously in the depths of a forest. 
He was working, but after his own fashion,— or 
rather he was touching up the bust, and polishing 
with his nail the charming contours of an angelic 
face more than really making any corrections. His 
work was play — and the white silk curtain formed 
a great part of his work. 

At every second, Romee drew back, looked, then 
returned with a bound, changing some folds in the 
drapery, making it fall, then fixing it up again, to 
discover the bust more or less. 



As he made progress, he smiled on his work and 
sent kisses to it. 

He was a madman, that Romee, a fond, sentimen- 
tal fellow, a child ? 

Indeed, he was. — But he was a terrible kind of 
sentimental fellow, a child who had the arm and 
the heart of a man. 

There was a slight noise in his bed-chamber. Ro- 
mee coloured like a guilty man, and sprang towarda 
the curtain, which he drew along the rod with a 
jealous haste. The bust disappeared, completely 
hidden. 
Romee listened. The noise had ceased. 
" What the devil are you doing there ? Croquig- 
nole ? " cried the sculptor. 

Croquignole was a very young lover of the arts, 
wlio, after the manner of gentlemen of former times 
whom the laws of chivalry compelled to serve before 
commanding, held the situation with our master 
sculptor, of an apprentice and valet de ehambre, 
while waiting till labour had made him in his torn 
a great artist. 
Croquignole made no reply. 
We must confess it — Croquignole had a passion 
for gambling. He was, at that moment, playing at 
cribbage with little Louis, the heir of Jalambot. 

Romee repeated his question in a tone of impac 
tience. 

Again Croquignole made no reply, and a rery 
good reason, too, when he was in the workshop b»- 
low with little Louis and having fourpence half- 
penny on a game of cribbage. 
Romee opened the door quickly. 
He saw a woman standing up in the middle of 
his room. This woman had her hands clasped and 
her head bent down. Romee could not see her face, 
over which hung a black veil. She preserved the 
attitude of a person suddenly arrested in bis course. 
Undoubtedly the voice of the sculptor had frightened 
her at the moment when she was crossing the cham- 
ber. 

Romee did not recognise her, but a vague emotion 
shook his heart. 
« What do you want, Madame ? " he asked. 
The new comer made no reply.— Her bosQm 
heaved rapidly. 

** You have, perhaps, made a mistake," resumed 
Romee. 

"No," replied Sainte in a low and broken voice. 
" I make no mistake*" 

That voice which Romee had never heard had for 
him dear accents and passed over his soul like the 
long forgotten notes of a loved and favourite song. 
He advanced slowly. 

"Mademoiselle," said he, "it is to mo— it is for 
me that you are come here ? " 
His voice trembled. 

"No," murmured Sainte ; "it is for him." 
She raised her clasped hands, and threw back her 
veil. Romee saw that soft child-like face, so sweety 
so like the beauty of an angel. 

That face, the smile of which, perceived from 
afar, had so often infused joy into his whole being 
and precipitated more rapidly through his veins the 
course of his blood. 

Alas 1 where was that adored smile ?— The azure 
of those large eyes had no longer its serene light. 
Those languid lids were bathed in tears. 

Romeo became verv pale. IIo dared not question 
her. 
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" For him," resumed Sainte, striTing to restrain 
her sobs. *' He will die if nobody saves him." 

" I will save him," said Romeo. " What must I 
do?" 

" Alas ! My God ! " replied the poor girl. " I 
do not know. I do not know." 

" Do not weep," resumed Romee. ** We will save 
him-— whatever the danger. Ah ! Mademoiselle, I 
know him and I love him.' 

" You know him ! " repeated Sainte, into whose 
heart that consoling voice had shed a ray of hope. 

" Do I know your brother ! *' cried Romee. " I 
have often followed you both when you have been 
going home together to Maillepr6 House. What 
soft and beautiful tenderness! And how have I 
wished happiness to him for all the love which he 
bears for you ! " 

Sainte did not blush. — She had almost a smile 
under her tears. 

" I have done right in coming," she said. 

«We will save him," continued Romee. "I 
promise it you, Mademoiselle. — Oh I yes, you have 
done right in coming. I am yours. I am his also, 
as much as yours. Do I not know that it is through 
him that yon are happy ? " 

" Thanks I thanks ! " murmured Sainte. 

Romee took her by the hand, and made her sit 
down. 

** I know, also," said Romee after some hesita- 
tion, *' that his costume of a workman clothes a 
workman. Yon must pardon me. Mademoiselle. I 
have not entered any farther into his secret. I am 
ignorant of his real name. — But let us speak of the 
danger which threatens him." 

** He is going to fight a duel," said Sainte. 

** I will fight it for him," said Romee. 

This speech came from his soul . The eye of Sainte* 
in which the tears were dried, had a gleaming of 
ardent gratitude. 

Then her brow was again bent down. 

" He is brave and proud 1 " she uttered with a 
sigh ; " he will not let you do so." 

" Whether he wishes it or not. Mademoiselle, I 
will save him. I tell you so. You do not know all 
the happiness I experience in making this promise 
to you, and the joy that I shall have in fulfilling it. 
It is such a long time that I have had my heart fixed 
upon a single hope." 

" Are you then unhappy, you too ? " asked Sainte. 

«* Oh I no," replied Romee ; " every day I see you 
smile." 

He interrupted himself and coloured, as if he were 
afraid that he was abusing the accident which had 
tftrown the young girl — so to speak — into his arms. 

But Sainte did not appear affended. Her charm- 
ing brow preserved the calm of its angelic candour. 

" And when yon are not there," pursued Romee, 
" I see you stUl- " 

He took her a second time by the hand and led 
her into the little workshop. They stopped before 
the silk curtain, which Romee drew quickly. 

Sainte looked at the bust, and clapped her hands 
together with a movement of simplicity and happi- 
ness. 

" Ah ! how pretty I am ! " she cried. 

Then something sad passed over her infantine 
joy. The woman was awakened in her. Her brow 
was tljen covered with a deep crimson, and hor eyes 
souijht the ground. 

There was a silence. 



Romee gazed at her with delight . 

When she raised her eyes big tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

" My brother ! " she ^aid, clasping her hands. 
** You have made me for an instant forget my bro- 
ther." 

Romee awoke quickly out of his ecstacy. 

" Come," he cried, casting off his cachemere blouse 
to put on a costume for the town : " I will go after 
him and watch over him as if he were my own son." 

There was in the person of Romee something 
robust and intrepid which communicated itself to 
all about him, and awakened courage. As Sainte 
followed him, hope returned softly into her heart, 
and without knowing what she said, she repeated to 
herself: — 

" My God ! I did right in going to him ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

ROMEE AND SAINTE. 

Romee, followed by Sainte, directed his steps rapidly 
towards Maillepr^House. 

The road was soon got over. 

At the moment when Romee was about to lift th« 
knocker of the door, Sainte, who was running behind 
him, sprang forward and arrested his arm. 

" What are you going to say ? " she asked. ** Gas- 
ton does not know you. Jean Marie will not let yon 
enter." 

Romee turned round with a smile. 

" I know what I shall say to your brother," he re- 
plied. " As to my friend Biot — for we ai-e friends-^ 
as to my friend Biot and myself, do not give your- 
self any uneasiness, Mademoiselle. He will receivo 
me well." 

Romee knocked, and the door was opened. 

But the good Jean Marie was not in his lodge. 

'' Where is Biot ?" asked Sainte of the Swiss who 
had taken his place. 

'* On the first storey, with the old man who ig 
making his usual devilish noise," replied Blot's sub- 
stitute. 

Indeed, there were heard furious cries in the dii<ec- 
tion of the principal body of the building, the win- 
dows of which, fitted up with outer shutters, re- 
mained hermetically closeKl. 

There was something uncommonly lugubrious in 
those bowlings issuing as they did, too, from behind 
the death-like immobility of those black w&!ls. 

But Sainte and Romee did not attend to them. 
They had their minds elsewhere. 

" And my brother ? " asked the girl. 

" Your brother ? " repented the Swiss. 

"Where is he?" 

'' The little one in the blouse ? " 

** Have you seen him go out? " 

** I think I have. Yes. Oh ! but no^chtrrrrra ! 
I do n't know." 

Sainte and Romee lookftd at each other. 

There was fear upon thn featui*es of the youg girl, 
and the forced smile of Ramee could not conceal his 
uneasiness. 

Sainte sprang forward, rand ran towards the right 
wing. 

" Wait for me," she moicmured. " I will go and 
sec." 

She disappeared in the •wvindiug staircase. 
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Sainte was as beautiful as difine chastity. 

The moment after, Romee saw her coming down 
again. But she did not enter the court. Her 
strength abandoned her. She fell upon tha last 
step. 

" He is gone I " said Romee. 

Sainte made a sign of ai&rmation. 

" And you do not know 1 " 

Sainte shook her head. 

Her eyes were fixed. She did not weep. 

" The name of his adyersary ? " again asked 
Romee. 

"I know nothing, my Ood I " murmured Sainte, 
"nothing!" 

" But has he not left something— a word ? ** 

** Yes, oh 1 yes, a word I " said Sainte, bursting out 
into sobs : " a word ! see ! " 

She opened her hand, which had been conyulsiTcIy 
closed, and showed a little square piece of paper on 
which was written the word : ** adkut " 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ?ISCB OF PAFSB. 

ROJIXS remained standing near Sainte in the court- 
yard of Maillepr^-House. He could think of no 
consolation to offer her. Etou in cases of the 
greatest despair, a brother knows how to console 
his sister, a son his mother, and a loyer his mistress, 
because between people who are accustomed to love 
eaah other, there remains, eyen after all hope has 
yanished, the balm of sweet words and caressing 
tendernesses. 

But Romeo, who loyed Sainte with all his soul, 
knew not how to console her. Thera had been 
nothing in common between them in their past liyes. 
Thehr meeting had not been accidenUl, but it had 
been brought about by one of those desperate inspir- 
ations which are suggested by distress, and which 
depart so much out of the rules of common life, that 
one readily banishes them into the domain of those 
improbable eyents which sre peculiar to romance. 

Romee, then, knew not; what to say to Sainte. 
These was but one speech which he was able to 
make to her, and that wa0 : 

"IwUlsayehimI" 

But where was Gaston « 

He might already be upon the ground selected for 
the duel. 

To promise^ then, to tare him would be to utter a 



And there stood Romeo speechless before Sainte 
who was almost dying Arom anguish. He forgot 
himself that he had exposed himself to the chances 
of the duel, and that out? state of ciyili^ation has 
known how to interpose bi3tween two men who fight, 
not certainly a wall, not «yen a buckler, but some- 
thing which discreetly lesi jens the danger, and leayes 
eyery thing as fair as it d m possibly be left to satisfy 
honour. 

Romee, in the face of :the desolating grief of the 
woman he lored, lost all the ready resources of his 
quick and enterprising : nature. Despondency was 
rapidly gaining ground u pon him. 

Sometimes, he was on i :he point of springing for^ 
ward into the street, am I of running and looking 
about him on adyenturo. — But Sainte was there 
alone, oyerwhelmed witb i sobs. He therefore re- 
mained. 



The door of the street and that of the body of the 
building were opened at the same time. Through 
the first Mr. Williams presented himself; by the 
other came out Jean Marie Biot. 

The Swiss, who was leaning tranquilly oyer tlie 
door of his lodge as oyer a balcony, was smoking bis 
pipe, and looking about him. 

With one glance of his eye, Biot perceif ed bis 
young mistress. He descended the flight of steps 
with a couple of bounds, and fell upon his knees 
near Sainte. 

** What is the matter, Monsieur Romee 9 " he 
asked with suspicion, "and why are yon here ? " 

Sainte, at the sound of his yoice, raised her lid 
which was swollen by tears. When she saw Biot^ a 
ray of hope gleamed in her eye. 

** You know where he is,*' she muttered, " yes, 
yen know." 

<*Who?" asked Biot, who did not ondersUpd 
who was meant, and who had his heart weighed 4mwn 
by fear. 
Sainte made an effort to speak. She conld not 
** Her brother 1 " said Romee. 
'' Her brother ! " repeated Biot, tnnUng pftUi ; 
** Monsieur le Marquis ! Is there then Any famr 
about him?" 

'< Ah I be knows no more than we do t** mmttered 
Sainte. 

This was her last hope. Her sobs weie stilled 
then she ceased breathing.— She bad Csinted. 

Mr. WUliams had stopped in the middle of tlM 
court. He p<^ted his gol4 double eye-glass tewavAs 
the group formed by Sainte, Bio$, and Booiee.— 
Biot, at this moment, was undoing the band aronn4 
the waist of the young girl, while Romee wis strik- 
ing her hands in his own softly. 

Mr. Williams adyanced quite close to the door 
of the right wing. His stem and severe camnto- 
nance indicated no traces of emotion* 

« Pardon me," said he, in a graye yoice and with a 
foreign accent, ** my ignorance of the language may 
probably cause my question to appear hratal 9ad 
indiscreet, but my intention is geod— — •" 
He drew a pocket-book from his bose«i. 
» The suffering of this young lady,** he added, <* is 
the cause of it the want of money f '' 
** Ne," replied Biot coarsely. 
Mr. Williams put back his pocket-book In bis 
bosom, touched his hat, turned his baok» muH bent 
his steps slowly towards the flight of steps. 

Romee had succeeded in opening the bent 
stiff fingers of one of Salpte's hands. 

It was the hand which held the little sqnsm 
of paper on which Gaston bed written tbe 



The piece of paper was placed again Into Salnto's 



There were two lines written in a baadwritlBg 
different from Oaston's on the back of it^ 

Romee looked at them closely and iittentiyely. 
At the first word ho started : and as soon as be bod 
finished reading them, ^'Open the doer for me! 
Open the door I" he cried, springing forward to 
the carriage gateway. 

The Swiss opened the door, 

Romee yanished. 
Biot took Sainte in his arms, mounted the stafav 
case cautiously, and placed her on the bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HILL OF SAIMT-CHAUMONT. 

GA8T0N wai siitiiig on Kazftire's bed, aa4 seemed 
oempletely al>sorbed ia a Mnrowful rererie. 

Nazaire was pretending to be bmshing his trou- 
oeri^ and looking at him firom the comer of his eye. 
There was in that look of the good Dragon the dero- 
tiOn of a friend, and the tender soUoitude of a parent. 
A little clock whieh hang suspended against the 
wall, stmek the half honr after nine. 

GastOn rose, and shook his head with a quick 
motion. 
"ItistruCsaidhe. 

Nmsairo remained motionless, holding his panta- 
loons in one hand, and the brush in the other, so 
astonished Was he to see that brow, which so short 
ft time back was bowed under the OTcrwhelming 
burden of despair, aiSflme all of a sudden so calm 
and proud an expression. 

" I reckon upon you,'' resumed Gaston, in a brief 
and firm tone, which formed a strong contrast with 
the despairing tenderness of his recent words : '* You 
Will console my sister in the best way you can. As 
for myself, I haye no longer the right to think of 
her, because the moment is come for me to act like 
a man.*' 

Gaston tied his crayat, forming with precision 
that ample bow which our dandies knew so well 
how to make at that epoch. He put on his waisi- 
eoati then his coat, and said :— 
"I am ready," 

***TiB well," repUed Nazaire, tying the sUk band 
of hU hat. " Where is the place of meeting ? " 
** On the hUl of Saint-Chaumont." 
*' Famous ! But you ought to hare ten witnesses ; 
and you perceiye that you have only one." 
** We will go alone," said Gaston ; " come." 
As he opened the door, there was heard on the 
stahrease a clear and gay yoioe, which was singing 
some little Terses. 

** The detill the deTill" muttered Dragon. '* Let 
OS hide these weapons. Hero is Mignonne." 
It Was Mignonuo indeed, but not alone. 
Romee was following her, holding still in his 
hand the slip of paper en which Dragon had writ- 
t«fi the e^ebing before, in detaU and without any 
abbretiaiion t— 

**Kazahre^ oaUed Dragon, Bouletard Beau Mar- 
chai«,*-^ew house, without a number,— the fourth 
after the eafe-^t the bottom of the court — quite at 
th|.2to,— the ^^^^ door in the corridor, — the name 
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had found out this address in returning 
accidentally the paper on which the trembling hand 
of Gaston had traced the word eUilM. His first 
Impression Was that Salnte'ili brother was going to 
fight with Nazahre : and that impression had given 
him great hope. 

F'or Nazaire, since his return from Africa^ had 
kept up with his old captain an acquaintanceship, 
of reiSpeetf^l and very Warm affection. Romee was 
to him the ideal of all that was good, honourable, 
and valiant. He Would have followed hkn to the 
end of the world. 

Romee, who knew that, might then well think 
that a single word from his lips would be sufficient 
to calm the tempest 

He had said to himself in following rapidly the 



windings of the Ruo dcs Fra»cs-Bdurge<^ to gain 
the Boulevards : 

« Ah, ah ! Gai^ton i6 proud. Bo mOth the WUrse 
for Dragon. For he must make the lipoldgy. And 
be will do so. for he has a good heart I will lay 
to him : this youth is my friend, my very bedt ttkni. 
And the devil is in it if Nazaire does not do iill that 
is requisite— provided, however- that I aTrite in 
time.*^ 
He ran with all his might 
At length, he reached the court wh^T^ h« ISMttd h 
porter— just such another porter as Jaltoiboi. 
" Is Monsieur Nazaire at home f " he ittqulred. 
" You will find him on the sixth storey ab4»ve the 
mtre-^ol," replied the other Jalambot 
**IaskyouifheisathomO?" 
** Go and see,^' replied the porter ; *' tho third door 
in the corridor." 

Romee sprang forward up the staircase, lirhhih he 
mounted four steps at a time. 

Mignonne brought In the milk for broakfaM, sing- 
ing, and never having the leafet Suspicion in tha 
world that tiie prologue of a bloody drama WaS b<h 
ing acted in the attic. 
Romee passed by her and entered first 
<<God be praised!'* lie cried, "t am ArTlted in 
time." 

<<And €ifropot," replied Drft^n. "Hore'san 
accident" 

And before Romee, who Was out of breath, bould 
resume his speech, he again continued : 

"I have the honour to present you, Captidu, Gad- 
ton, called Le P&lot, a friend of mine— not a friend 
out of a dozen, but a real, genuine fiiend, than whom 
I could not love my own chfld better.*^ 
Romee listened to this with surprise. 
« I present him to you," continued Nazaire, '' on 
the point of fighting a duel ; and perhaps I take too 
great a liberty in asking you if you can spare an 
hour or two in order to make up the necessary nuin- 
ber of two witnesses." 
Gaston bowed politely and coldly to Romee. 
But Roaoe had bent down his head. He made 
no reply. 

Mignonne had just entered. She was standing 
near the door, with the jug of milk in her hand, 
looking on inquisitively, understanding only half of 
what was said, and trembling. 

<* Moni^eur," said Gaston, addressing himself to 
Romee, <* time is pressing, and if you cannot grant 

us your company ** 

"What I" exclaimed the sculptor, bevrUdered, 
" is it not then you two who are going to fight to- 
gether?" 

" Fight together I " cried Dragon. " But hushi — 
here is Mignodue. Yes or ..o, CiHPtain f " 

" I can do nothing more than grant you your re- 
quest," said RomecL '< I wiU follow you." 

" Mondeur," said Gaston^ bowing again, *' I thank 
you. Let us go/' 
He Orossed tiie thresholds 
Romee put his hand on Nazaire's shoulder and 
whispered a few words to him. 

'* Ah ! " cried the other with all the marks ot as- 
tonishment, ** you did not come here by accident? " 
** I was looking for him. But the poor girl is all 
by herself— she does not even know that I am with 
her brother." 

" That she can easily know. Here is Mig- 
nonne." 
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Romee opened his mouth to reply, and maintained 
an embarrassed silence. 

Nazaire coloured up to his eyes. 

•* It Is my wife," he said. Have no fear, Captain. 
The banns are published. Mignonne is a good little 
heart and is an honest girl, as a proof of which I 
am about to make her my wife.'' 

These last words were said with a frank and 
natural kind of dignity which made Romee no 
longer hesitate. He went towards Mignonne, who, 
confused, and guessing that they were speaking of 
her, was pretending to be taking much pains in 
making up a small wood fire." 

•• Mademoiselle," said he, " Nazaire gives me per- 
mission to ask a favour of you." 

Mignonne rose and made a curtsey. 

"Pardon, Captain," interrupted Dragon. <<I hear 
Le P&lot calling to us from the bottom of the stairs. 
I shall be able to do this sooner than you. Here is 
the ease, Biignonne. There is a young lady whom 
yon must go and see immediately. You must con< 
sole her, and take care of her, and all that It is the 
sister of Le P&lot, my best friend : and she is some- 
thing to the captain, for whom I would be cut into 
quarters." 

" And what mu^t I say to' her ?" asked Mignonne. 

'* That all is going on well, mademoiselle," re- 
plied Romee, "that I am with her brother. Do 
not forget that. And tell him to take courage." 

*"Tis that— let me go," cried Dragon, "there is 
Le P&lot making a devil of a noise below. Yon un- 
derstand, Mignonne? Be kind to her. Let her 
take courage. Remember the great house at the 
comer of the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois and the 
Rue de Culture Saint Catherine. Mademoiselle — " 

"Saintede Naye/' said Romee, finishing the 
sentence. 

**l will do the best I can," said Mignonne. 

Romee was beginning his thanks to her, when 
Nazaire pushed him out of the room without any 
ceremony; and both descended the staircase ra- 
pidly. 

. Gaiston was waiting for them, with his foot on 
the steps of a hackney-coach that he had called. 

The coachman was told where to drive to ; and 
two jaded horses set in motion their lean legs to a 
sharp trot, dragging after them the rattling hack- 
ney-coach over the paved road of the Boulevard. 

The journey was made in silence. 

Gaston sat motionless and composed in a comer 
of the coach, and Nazaire, by his side, remained 
stiff and silent. But Romee was agitated. At every 
moment he seemed on the point of speaking, and 
yet held his tongue. 

* * • • * 

We are on the hill of Saint Chaumont. 

There was a clear sky, over which coursed im- 
petuously black clouds with white borders. 

The wind was blowing with violence, and at 
■udden intervals, and with short gusts, it blew down 
big drops of rain almost horizontally. 

The sun showed itself of a sudden, and then 
darted again under a thick cloud, while in the 
western sky appeared the immense curve of a rain- 
bow. 

Romee, Nazaire, and Gaston had been about a 
quarter of an hour on the hill. They were waiting. 
Romee's watch indicated that it was twenty mi- 
nutes after ten. 

" Perhaps he will not come," said Romee, whose 



voice, more than his words, expressed involuntarily 
a hope that Gaston's adversary would not 

"He will come," said Gaston, "I have insulted 
him." 

"For all that," resumed Romee, "the hour Is 
past, and in these kinds of affairs " 

" He will come," said Gaston again. <* I promise 
you that he will come." 

" Ah ! 9a, P&lot," cried Nazahre, " it seems that 
you are resolved not to let us know the reason why 
you are going to fight ; but yon must, however, let 
us know a little about the manner of the insult'- 

" I strack him in the face," said Gaston. 

Nazaire made a grimace. Romee bent his eyes 
downwards, knitting his brow. 

"Why, then," said Nazaire, " as the other is tha 
one who has been insulted, if he is satisfied with the 
first blood—" 

"But I will not be satisfied with that," inter- 
rupted Gaston in a very calm and tranquil manner* 

" However," commenced Nazaire. 

But again Gaston interrupted him. 

" One or the other of us alone must remain bere," 
he said. " It is a duel in which one or the other off 
us must be kUled." 

This speech made Romee start, and filled hie 
mind with sorrow. Nazaire, who experienced • 
similar sentiment, coneealed his emotion under aa 
air of seeming indifference, and ascended the Ull 
whistling. 

The wind had increased to almost double Its 
former streng^. The clouds rolled along the sky 
like they do at sea during a storm, leaving between 
their moving masses large gaps, through which was 
seen a dark azure. The gusts whistled in the leaf- 
less boughs of the few trees in the neighbourhood 
ofthehUl. 

Romee drew his watch out of his pocket It was 
a quarter to eleven. 

And nothing yet announced the arrival of Gas- 
ton's adversary. 

Romee began to hope that he would never come. 

" This must be he coming yonder," said Nazaire 
at this moment, above froin his post of observatioii. 

He stretched out his hand in the direction oppo- 
site to that by which they themselves had come. 

Romee looked. He saw nothing. 

He ascended to the top of the hill. 

An elegant eaupe, drawn by two magnifieent 
horses, was gallopping along the road from the 
barriere de la Yillette, and was approaching rapidly. 

The heart of Romee was compressed by pain. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MIGNONNE. 
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The elegant coupe stopped in the centre of thehlll* 
about the same height as the hackney-coach, but on 
the opposite side. 

Three men descended. One of them passed under 
his arm a couple of swords, and the other took In 
his hand a box of pistols. 

The third, enveloped in a warm fur upper-eoat, 
carried nothing. 

They all three began climbing up the side of the 
hill. 

The one who walked in front seeing at the top of 
the hill Romee and Nazaire, made to them in the 
distance a courteous bow which they returned. 
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**Comp, Palot, Tijy little one," said NA£aire, ** here 
is your mma. I know well enough , that as for mj- 
ftelf, I would maki? but one inautUfal of that Mftr- 
qaifi Gut yoii are deiiLroiis of conducting your own 
affair all by youraelf/' 

" Let the prditninftrics he ai short m posRible, 
geutlemen, 1 beseech you," said Guston. 'M atn 
•Ikfer that there should be an cud to all this." 
I # « * * • 

At that ycry hour, Jeau Mari? Biot^ in grand 
liTery, was BerTiiig up the break fMt of the Dowager 
Dm^hess do Mailkpr^. 

^liero were always the same respcctf til demeamomv 
and the same alacrity in waiting on the part of that 
good eerTant ; but to-day he seemed to acquit him- 
self of his dtitkii TnechaDkally, and as if through 
habit. 

His harsh countenaiice bad tba expreEBion of a 
d*&p aoi-Fow, 

IrVlipii the old lady had resumed her place in the 
chimney-eofi^f^ri Biot pl&ced some wood on the 
hearth* and some more wood in the scuttle. 

The PuctieES, who had not pereeir^ ||ie absence 



I? 



^f Sainte and G&stonp arrangtd herself in ber Mfb 
arm<cbair, croESi^d her stiff, bony hands orer t!ie 
black silk of her gowuj and itospd her eyea to tik^ 
ber elesta. 

Biot directed bis stepa towards tbo door, 

*^ \There are Gaston and Sdute f " Bertha asked 
in a low tone. 

*' Mademoiselle Sainte i& weeping/' &iid Blot i 
^* Monsieur lo Marquis " 

Hja Toice failed bim; his eye was directed to- 
wards the clookf the hands of which pointed to a. 
quarter to oleveu. 

" One does not take tbree-quarters of an boor to 
fight a dael,'* he thought. 

^' Well I *' said Bertha, whose eye, nstially so «old 
i n its expressionj was now slightly anlmiited. ** And 
Gaston ? " 

''We must wait,^ replied Blot in a horse toIoOj'* 
" we muSit wait an hour before we can know 
whether Monsieur le Marquis is aUre or dead." 

Bertha trembled In all her limbs^ 

" Salute is weeping ! ■' she muttered. " Tliey 
love each other so much ] I will go to her."' 
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Her cheek coloured up into a life>like hue, and 
there could be seen a soul beneath the beautiful 
lines of her alabaster features. 

She adyanoed a step towards the door. 

** Mademoiselle de Maillepr^/' said, at this mo- 
ment, the monotonous voice of the Dowager, " come 
and read to me, I beseech you." 

Bertha stopped as if some iuYisible hand had 
riretted her feet to the floor. 

Blot nifent out. 

He found a young girl, a stranger, sitting near 
Salute's bed. 

On his return to his lodge, he let himself fall upon 
his chair. 

One could have found him there, during the hours 
which followed, motionless, with his arms crossed 
over his robust breast, in front of his work which 
he had commenced. His brow was ^Tiolently eon* 
tracted ; his eyes were cast to the ground. 

He did not stb. He did not utter a complalni. 
He did not pray, because his whole being wm h9» 
numbed by a kind of agony. The hour, (qo, wm 
gone by ! What would be the good of praying f 
Mailleprd was, by that time, either oonqueror or 
conquered. 

Biot now knew all. Sainte ha4 rerealed ertry 
thing between her sobs .— The destiny of the toft Jt 
the Maillepr^s had just been dedded. 

Biot no longer felt as if be had a heart There 
was nothing but confoaloti and darkness in his 
brain. 

Sainte waa stretched, with all her clothes on, on 
her bed. She was awaiting the orent of that hour ; 
but her feelings were less cruel than those of Blot. 
For by her side there was a sweet soul who was 
consoling her and filling her mind with hopa. 

Afignonne, indeed, was performing what she pro- 
mised. She had come; and, in that young girl 
whom it was her mission to console, she had recog- 
nized the workwoman in the embroidery shop of 
Madame Sorel, who had been the victim of her 
thoughtlMS conduct the day before. 

Mignonne had found Sainte with her eyes still 
wet with tears ; but she had just left off weeping. 
At any other moment, Mignonne would have been 
disconcerted on finding herself face to face with that 
poor girl whom she had wounded so involuntarily 
but so cruelly the day before. The distress of 
Sainte made her forget all this. She sprang to- 
wards her, and took her hands in her arm with as 
much frankness and tenderness as if she had been 
her own sister. 

'* I come from Monsieur Romee," said she, guess- 
ing that that name alone would tend to dissipate 
the despondency of Sainte. 

Sainte, indeed, raised her up, and looked at her 
with an eager gazo. 

"Yes," resumed Mignonne, smiling; ''I come 
from Monsieur Romee, who is with Dragon and 
your brother." 

" And where are they ? " asked Sainte. 

Mignonne hesitated for a moment of reflection, 
for she did not like to say, " They are going to 
fight." 

'*^Do not frighten yourself," she replied at length ; 
" Dragon is as strong as a Turk, and loves Le P&lot 
— that 's your brother — as much as he does himself 
and more than that, too. Monsieur Romee is with 
him, also, and he told me : * All is going on 
well.'" 



Solute's heart beat more freely. She had hope, 
and thanked God. Romee had found Gaston ; and 
that was good news. She already admired Romee ; 
she had formed a confused and too lofty idea of hia 
power; and it seemed t^ her that Gaston, under the 
protection of Romee, was half saved. 

" Who is Dragon ? " she asked of Mignonne. 

Mignonne's smiling face was completely covered 
with a rosy colour. 

" He is my husband," she replied, boldly. *' But 
when I say my husband, he is not so yet — but the 
eontraet it with the Mayor. Oh ! it is a lucky thing 
for your brother, my dear young lady, that Dragon 
ia with him, for Dragon has been a soldier, and he 
saya thai be will break the heads of three or four 
men befora they shall do any harm to his P&lot. 
With hSm aad Monsieur Romee,— who was Dragon's 
eaptain in Algiers — your brother has nothing — 
nothisf at all in the world— to fear." 

** Oh ! Ibank you," said Sainte ; ** if you but knew 
all the good that you are doing me I " 

*' Oh t as to that," cried Mignonne, ** I cannot do 
y<m half -so much as I could wish. I see well enough 
that yon will not make any allusion to it, but it was 
I — as yon know well— who yesterday spoke of the 
ptoy at Madame Sorel's. Ah ! /how I have cried 
with rage at having committed such a foolish action 
as that. Ah ! but 1 will now set every thing right 
— ^now that I have seen your brother, and that I 
know " 

She intarrnpted herself, and kissed both Salute's 



Sainte smiled, but sorrowfully. 

^* Ton are not vexed, then, are you?" asked Mig- 
nonne in her soft voice. " You have no bitter feel- 
ings towards me for what occurred yesterday ? " 

*' Oh ! no," replied Sainte, " for I see that yon 
have too good a heart to have had any intention of 
wounding my feelings." 

*<Ah! that ia very tme/' eried Mignonne, << I 
am very certain that I should not. And when I 
saw you go out, I could have cut out my tongue for 
having uttered what I did. But had it been me, 
however, I should not have left the room for such a 
little thing. But you are not exactly like the rest 
of us ; as a proof of which, for the half-hour that 
we have been talking together, I have not dared to 
address you with familiarity." 

Sainte pressed her hand against her burning 
brow. 

Mignonne maintained a moment's silence. Then 
she dropped gently on her knees. The fair hair of 
the two young girls touched. ^Jb. 

"How long the time is in passing ! is it noff|$ 
murmured Sainte with an exquisite sensibili^. 
" I see that I must no longer endeavour to divert 
you from your disturbed feelings. You can think 
only of him. My God ! My God ! how I wish that 
I could console you. I am so certain that he will 
return soon. Dragon is with him." 

"I thank you again," said Sainte. ''How kind 
you were to come ! Without you I should have 
been dead before this, from suffering." 

"You do not know," cried Mignonne. "Go4 is 
very good, and he will love your prayers. Let us 
pray together that he may return." 

Sainte opened her arms ; and with gratitude, and 
touched to the bottom of her soul, Mignonne kissed 
her- with all her heart. 

The moment after, the two girls weri> on thi»ip 
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koees, side by side, on the floor, asking of God the 
life of Gaston. 

• • • 

On the hill of Saini-Channont, Nazaire was mea- 
suring the swords. 

Gaston and the Marquis had just taken off their 
coats. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STORM. 

On arriving at the summit of the hill with his two 
witnesses, the young Marquis Gaston de MaiUepr6 
bowed to his adversary in a very easy and courteous 
manner. 

We have now before us two personages bearing 
the same names. In order to avoid an inevitable 
confusion, we will call one the marquis, and the 
other simply Gaston. 

Gaston replied to the bow of the marquis with a 
stiff and cold inclination of the head. 

Du Chesnel recognised immediately his brother- 
in-law. He appeared neither moved nor discon- 
certed.— Du Chesnel had really some talent for diplo- 
macy. 

As to the doctor, his large face was very pale. He 
had an umbrella which the wind blew about furi- 
ously. Ho frequently put up to his eye his gold 
glasses, and squeezed convulsively the two swords 
under his arm. 

" Charmed to meet you again. Monsieur le Oap- 
taine," said the marquis to Romee, in extending his 
band to him. 

Romee touched with the end of his glove the hand 
which was offered to him. 

On perceiving the marquis ho had knit his brow, 
and had cast on Sainto's brother a look of sorrowful 
commiseration. 

He knew the marquis from having seen him in 
Africa. He knew him to be a terrible, skilfol, in* 
trepid, and indefatigable duellist. 

" Indeed, gentlemen," resumed the marquifl* blow- 
ing upon his little hands which had on a new pair 
of gloves ; ** here is a detestable time for an affair 
like this which brings us together." 

''My advice would be," hastily interrupted Ro- 
mee, " that the duel be deferred." 

" Decidedly," said Josepin. 

Du Chesnel and Nazaire preserved silence. 

" As for myself," uttered the marquis, in a light 
tone, and turning away from Gaston as if he were 
afraid of meeting his look. *' I have no wish to put 
it off. I am ready. And I must apologise to you, 
gentlemen, " he added, with an elegant grace, ** for 
being behind my time. I have kept you waiting." 

"A whole hour," said Nazaire, bluntly. 

Gaston cut him short in his speech with a chill- 
ing glance. 

"It seems to me," said Gaston, ''that nothing 
stops us. Wo can begin." 

" I am at your disposal, monsieur," replied the 
Marquis. 

" Come," said Nazaire ; " let us set about it. I 
have discovered an excellent piece of ground." 

" Where the devil has my brother-in-law got his 
second from, I should like to know ? " thought Du 
Chcsnol. 

They arrived on the piece of ground. 



It was an oblong hollow, not very deep, about 
forty yards in length by about five or six. in breadth. 

Gaston took off his coat, which he folded and 
placed on a stone. 

The marquis took off his frock coat, and threw It 
away from him towards Josepin. 

Under his surtout coat the marquis had a large 
shirt, with a thousand plaiti ; and this 8hirt,.which 
was loose and starched, did not allow the outlines 
of the form of his body to be distinguished at aU, 
and it formed a contrast with his trousers, which 
were carefully adjusted, and had a narrow waist* 
band which seemed to be too scanty for the hips of the 
marquis, which were of a sound, and beautiful shape. 
The marquis was infinitely too slight. There wia 
something extremely feminine in his t^pearaaoe: 
and yet this harmonised marvellously with the deU* 
oate character of his charming £Me, and the exqui- 
site graces of his person. 

Gastou, at this solemn moment, had a noble and 
masculine beauty. 

A transient crimson coloured his cheeks. His 
brilliant eye had a serious and bold calmness. 

It seemed, on the contrary, as if the marquis 
wished to conceal under an appearance of light 
gaiety the fits of an insurmountable emotion. 

Ho carefully avoided looking Gaston in the faee 
That was visible. Romee perceived it. 

The swords were drawn out of a case which hidd 
both of them, and the pistol case was also opened. 

" Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepr6 has been in- 
sulted by Monsieur de Naye," said Du Chesnel. 
" The choice of arms, consequently, belongs to «s." 

" I renounce it," said the marquis, quickly. 

Romee and Dragon looked at each other with 
astonishment. 

" I renounce it," added the marquis, colouring ; 
" because it is all the same to me." 

" Then," said Nazaire, " let us have swords." 

" Let it be the sword," replied the marquis. 

The sun was shining between two large clouds 
that touched the horizon, while the zenith was of 
a pure blue. 

Some drops of straggling rain still fell here and 
there. 

The wind vras blowing with extraordinary vio- 
lence. 

The marquis and Gaston placed themselves on 
their guard opposite to eaeh other. 

" Attention, P&lot, my son," murmured Nasaire. 
" The body supported on the left leg— the right leg 
quite fi*ee." 

" Do not forget my sister," replied Gaston. 

The swords glided against each other with a soft 
grating sound. 

Romee was almost stifled. 

Nazaire, with his mouth gaping, and his eyes 
wide open, followed the points of the two weapons 
with an anxious attention. 

Josepin stood a little back, cool, insensible to 
emotion, but ill at ease, and tortured by fear. 

Du Chesnel was in front of Romee and held, hkt 
him, one of the foils that Nazaire had brought with 
him. 

As soon as the signal was given, Gaston made a 
thrust with his sword. The marquis parried it; 
and his agile wrist turned quickly. 

Gaston's weapon fell on the ground three paces 
from him. 

The marquis lowered the point of his sword. 
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He was pale. His lips quirered. 

"He does not know how to fight. "'Tis evi- 
dent!" he mnrmnred. *'A8 for me, the combat 
renders me beside myself. Let us change arms, or 
finish while there is yet time." 

His eyes were rivetted on the ground. 

<* Monsieur le marquis/' said Romee, adyancing, 
" seems disposed to end the combat." 

"I do/' replied Monsieur de Maillepr^, quite 
low. 

** No/' uttered Gaston, in a firm and composed 
tone of TOice. 

He had just picked up bis sword. 

'' I am the one who has been insulted/' said the 
marquis, whose cheeks changed colour as he spoke. 
'* I do not know why you have insulted me. I do 
not ask any apology from you — " 

" One cannot refuse that," cried Nazaire, quickly. 

" Monsieur," added Romee, addressing himself to 
Gaston, "all the circumstances of this duel are 
strange. But this passes all belief. It is my duty 
to tell you that this duel cannot continue." 

Gaston looked full in the face of his adversary, 
who had his eyes still cast down. 

" I cannot tell you why I fight," he replied with- 
out excitement; ** I can only say, that to-morrow as 
to-day, in a month hence as to-morrow, I will wait 
upon the footsteps of this man to insult him. My 
duty, in my opinion, is to kill him ; and if he wishes 
to bear quietly the name of Maillepr^, which he has 
stolen he must kill me." 

The marquis did not raised his eyes, but a deep 
crimson covered his forehead, and his brown eye- 
brows were knitted. 

** I have done all I can do," he muttered. 

A second more he remained motionless, then he 
placed himself slowly on his guard. 

The two swords again clashed together. A tran- 
sient gleaming passed into the eye of the marquis 
at the metallic sound of the two crossed swords. 

Gaston again made an impetuous thrust. 

The marquis parried, and made no thrust in re- 
turn. Gaston redoubled his attack. There was a 
sombre fury in his eyes. 

He laid hold with all his might of the handle of 
his weapon. His temples were bathed with per- 
spiration. There was a rattling in his throat. 

The marquis parried, and kept on parrying. 

And gradually over his countenance. there came 
a change. 

His month was contracted, his eye glittered. 
Something menacing and cruel could be read 
vaguely in the virrinkles which kept increasing 
more and more around his lips. 

However,- he still kept on parrying, and never 
made a thrust. 

Once, again, did the sword of Gaston fly out of his 
wearied fingers. 

Romee thought that he saw the arm of the mar- 
quis stiffen by an irresistible instinct, as if he were 
in need of all his will to prevent him from striking 
his adversary. 

But he did not strike, and the end of his lowered 
weapon pricked the muddy clay of the ground. 

Gaston covered his face with his hands, and gave 
vent to a low groan. 

"Maillepre ! Maillepr^ 1 " he murmured almost 
breathless, amid the rattling of his throat ; " my 
father, thou didst well to conceal thy name, for I 
know not how to defend it !" 



He sprang forward, however, with a deiperAte 
bound, seized his sword, and returned, running. 

" Monsieur, monsieur !" cried Romee, in an al- 
tered voice, " do you not see that they spare you ?" 

He reckoned upon the bitterness of this speech 
as upon a last resource. 

But Gaston, instead of being irritated at it, r^ 
covered, all of a sudden, his sombre calmness, and 
drew himself up, as cold in manner and as composed 
as a short time back. 

" 'Tis true," said he, "but there is no necessity 
for sparing me. See !" he added, pointing with his 
finger to the contracted face of the marquis, " rage 
is coming. Yet a little patience ! " 

" What a furious fellow," growled Josepin. 

" How is it," thought Du Chesnel, " that the 
marquis, seeing that my little brother-in-law per- 
sists in fighting four times longer than he should 
do, does not send him, without any ceremony, into 
the other world ?— ' Tis singular I" 

Romee, after Gaston's reply, seemed to deliberate 
with liimself for a moment^ and then went and 
placed himself between the two adversaries. 

" In the quality of a vritness," said he, " I oppose 
myself to the continuance of this conflict. These 
gentlemen find, no doubt, as I do, that honour has 
been satisfied." 

"I believe that it has, thoroughly," replied 
Nazaire. 

" Amply," coincided Josopin. 

** These gentlemen," said Du Chesnel, pointinf 
to the champions, " are the best judges." 

Gaston drew aside Romee with his hand. 

"You ful in your promise, monsieur," said he 
through his clenched teeth, and with a trembling 
voice. ''In all circumstances, you have no other 
right than to retire." 

" ' Tis my opinion," uttered Du Chesnel gravely. 

« Well," cried Romee, " the duel will end with- 
out witnesses. Let us retire, Nazaire." 

"Nazaire," said Gaston, clasping his hands to- 
gether above the hilt of his sword, " you have given 
me your word of honour — " 

Nazaire bent down his head. Romee repeated his 
desire. Nazaire did not stir. 

" Le F&lot is right," he muttered. " He is not a 
child, captain. I would immediately give my right 
hand to be in his place. But if he chooses to have 
himself cut into pieces, there is nobody to be blamed 
but himself. A man is a man." 

" Thanks, thanks I my friends," cried Gaston, 
with exultation. " Put yourself on your guard, 
monsieur ! " 

For the third time the two swords clashed to- 
gether. 

It seemed that this long combat had served as a 
kind of lesson for Gaston. He held himself better, 
and his sword found a passage with more cer- 
tainty. 

But the marquis was evidently a consummate 
fenceman. The efforts of Gaston were always frus- 
trated by that weapon, so steady in its defence, 
which was everywhere at the same time, and seemed 
to be a wall of steel. 

Meanwhile, that great black cloud, which was 
by the horizon, rose impetuously to the zenith, 
driven as it was before the powerful breath of the 
storm. The sun shone in all its splendour, casting 
a dazzling fringe around the sombre sides of the 
immense cloud. 
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It adyanced, like a gigantic veil stretched by an 
invisible hand between the earth and the sky. 

It advanced. Swiftly, and without transition, the 
sun plunged behind its impenetrable border. 
It was like a sudden eclipse. 
The marquis, overtaken unawares by this night, 
which fell so suddenly, involuntarily raised his eyes. 
Gaston, himself, observed it not. The vault of 
heaven might have fallen on his head. He made a 
thrust at this moment. His sword found a passage, 
and; struck against the white neck of the marquis, 
whose shirt was tinged with blood. 

Gaston uttered a cry of savage triumph, and re- 
doubled his attack. 

An exclamation of furious rage was the answer 
that was made to his cry. 

The. marquis had placed himself on his guard. 
His eye darted flames of fire. All his features ex- 
pressed a furious menace. 

** He is lost 1 " said Romee, whose anguish was at 
its height. 
*' My God I my God ! " murmured Josepin. 
The marquis's sword flew about for several se- 
conds in quick and rapid passes. 

Gaston, at hap-hazard, parried, and parried well. 
The weapons clattered against each other inces- 
santly. 

But their sound was now lost in the terrible noise 
of the tempest. The cloud burst, discharging a 
volley of hail, the stones of which rattled as they 
fell on the ground. The lightnings opened in large 
flashes of fire the leaden-coloured sky, or cut here 
and there their rapid zig-zag dartings. The wind 
shook the trees to and fro, and scatfbred about their 
leafless branches. Then, above these different 
noises, sounded, sonorously and near, that deep 
voice of the thunder, which makes the flesh quiver 
and the heart cower. 

And the combat went on with blind and unmiti- 
gated fury. 

For the marquis, seized by a maddening fever, 
had nothing now in his manner which distinguished 
him from Gaston. There was henceforth, on his 
part, the same rage, and almost the same contempt 
of the laws of fencing. 

There was something striking to see those two 
youths attacking each othe^ with a mad rage, deaf 
to the voices of their seconds and their witnesses, 
and deaf, too, to the growling menaces of the 
storm. 

Romee and Nazaire watched the combat, breath- 
ing with pain, and almost dead in soul. 

Josepin sheltered himself as well as he could 
from the storm, and trembled in all his limbs at 
every clap of the thunder. 

Du Ghesnel looked on, stoically and calmly, as 
if he were witnessing a fencing lesson in a drilling- 
room. 

Contrary to all that had been foreseen by the 
lookers-on, Gaston defended himself, without hav- 
ing much the worst of the contest. For more than 
a minute,— for all these lines which take up so 
much time in reading, do not contain, in these ex- 
treme moments, what passes in a second, — for more 
than a minute, Gaston, making a desperate rally of 
his failing strength, attacked, defended himself, 
thrust, parried, — 

But his hand was growing weak, and his only 
shield, hitherto, had been the very impetuosity of 
the marquis, who Was making all his hits quite at 



random. Gaston*s brow, bathed with rain and per- 
spiration, drooped gradually. Romee thought that 
he could hear the rattling in his throat. 

He broke down, overcome by a fatigue againft 
which he had in vain combatted. 

The marquis made a thrust. 

Gaston's sword dropped from his band. 

He fell to the ground, saying : — 

" Nazaire, remember my sister ! '* 



CHAPTER IX. 



tH& KISS. 

At the moment when Gaston, wounded, fell, the 
marquis, who had arrived at a kind of tran^>ort, 
precipitated himself towards him with his sword in 
the air. 

Romee, by means of his foil, parried the blow 
which had been directed against Gaston's breast^ 
and seized the marquis round the body with his 
arms. 

*' This is against the rules,'' said Du Chesnel in a 
cold tone of voice. 

" Ah ! this is against the rules of preventing an 
assassination," cried Nazaire, happy in finding somo 
one against whom to vent his rage. ** It strikes me 
that you have some slight inclination to eat him 
up." 

He picked up Gaston's sword and snatched away 
the marquis's, the hilt of which he offered to Du 
Chesnel. 

Du Chesnel turned his back upon him with the 
greatest coolness. 

Nazaire threw away the swords to kneel down 
near Gaston, who had fainted. 

" Come, Doctor," said Du Chesnel, " do your 
duty." 

Josepin was bewildered. The thunder, the light* 
ning, the hail, the furious combat to which the storm 
had imparted a truly terrific character,— all this 
put together had thrown the doctor into a kind of 
stupidity. He was a man of peace who could look 
on death quite near with calmness, when death had 
the good manners to lie down quietly on an excel- 
lent bed, surrounded by phials and plasters, but ho 
was a man who detested violence. 

At the voice of Du Chesnel, he re-opened his e>es, 
which he had been keeping closed in order not to 
see the lightning, and fumbled in all his pockets for 
his truss, which ought to be some where. 

In the meanwhile Romee was still holding the 
marquis. 

The latter struggled at first energetically ; and in 
spite of his appearance of weakness, he seized Ro- 
mee so vigorously by the reins, that the sculptor, 
howbeit a robust man, lost his balance and fell. — 
The marquis and he fell together on the slippery 
ground. 

The marquis rose first. — He remained motionless, 
and as if he were stupefied. 

After a second he underwent an inward shock, 
the violence of which awoke him out of his delirium. 
He struck his forehead. 

" What have I done ? " he murmured. "Have 1 
then killed him?" 
His voice had an accent of lamentation and terror. 
" That gentleman has prevented you doing so/' 
replied Du Chesnel, pointing to Romee. 
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The marquis turiied round quickly towards the 
latter, and taking his hands pressed them between 
his own. 

" Thanks, captain/' said he, with extraordinary 
fervour, " the noise of the swords, the effort of the 
struggle, and the sight of the blood which flowed 
from this scratch, — I cannot tell you the effect that 
these things produce upon me. When I am fight- 
ing a duel, I am not master of myself." 

** One does not generally fight for amusement," 
muttered Du Chesnel. 

The marquis did not hear him. 

" Thanks," he resumed again, " thanks. I should 
have reproached myself all my life, if I had struck 
him " 

He interrupted himself abruptly, and finished, 
changing his tone of Toice: " If I had struck a man 
on the ground, captain. You understand me." 

Romee bowed in silence, and went and knelt by 
Nazaire, who was holding up the head of Gaston 
who was still senseless. 

The marquis stood apart. Ilis emotion, far from 
calming, seemed to increase. 

His eyes were cast down. — One would hare said 
that he did not dare to turn them towards the 
group of which Gaston was the chief object. 

In the meanwhile, Nazaire had torn away Gas- 
ton's shirt, and the doctor had, at last, proceeded to 
the examination of the wound. 

The wound was slight, althougli much blood had 
flowed from it. The marquis's sword had pierced 
the forepart of the arm near the shoulder, but with- 
out touching the bone. 

Evidently, Gaston had not fallen only from this 
wound, but rather, in consequence of the complete 
exhaustion of his strength, and also because his 
diseased breast had suddenly withheld from him the 
power of breathing. 

Of this there could not be the least doubt, as two 
traces of blood could be seen at the corners of his 
half-open and ashy-pale mouth. 

The tempest had now ceased, and the scene was 
glittering in the bright rays of the radiant sun, 
which was smiling and redoubling the splendour 
of its beams after the cessation of the storm. 

Romee and Nazaire lost all their pains; and 
knew not what to think, till the doctor said : — 

" Merely a perforation of the cutaneous tissues, — 
a slight derangement — the tearing of a vein. It is 
nothing at all ! " 

The face of Romee lighted up. A frank joy 
beamed on that of Nazaire, who felt an inclination 
to embrace the doctor and his gold spectacles. 

But he, whose face expressed the deepest emo- 
tion, was Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepr^, to 
whom, at this moment, nobody, except Du Chesnel, 
was paying attention. 

Du Ghesnel's lips wrinkled into a smile. 

" Let us carry him to the hackney-coach, captain," 
said Nazaire. 

Josepin had bandaged Gaston's wound. Romee 
and Nazaire lifted him up and began bearing him 
off. 

"Monsieur le Capitaine," said the marquis with 
an air of courteous interest, in which there was 
perceived a certain kind of embarrassment which 
could not be explained, from the simplicity of his 
overture : " a hackney-coach is a very rough bed for 
a wounded man. I hope that you will not refuse 
to accept my carriage." 



" There is some goodness of heart, all the same, in 
this novice of a marquis," thought Nazaire. 

" I am grateful to you for your offer, Monsiear/' 
replied Romee. " It is that of a man of honour. I 
accept it." 

The marquis bowed coldly. But his cheeks were 
crimson. 

He allowed the two witnesses of Gaston to pais 
by him with their burden. 

" Do you think," he then asked in a very low tone 
of Josepin, " if a rapid drive would be at all dan* 
gerous to him? " 

"For the wounded man?" said Josepin. "Not 
the least. His illness is not produced by his wound; 
which is nothing, but from a serious affection of the 
bronchial arteries joined to a chronic derangement 
in the region " 

" You answer me," interrupted the marquis, 
" that the state of this young man would nojt 
be at all endangered if my horses went at full 
gallop ? " 

" Not at triple gallop, if you like it — provided 
that the coupe is nbt overset." 

The marquis thanked him with a wave of his 
hand, and hastened away. 

He overtook Nazaire and Romcc. 

Gaston had just opened his eyes, but shut them 
again immediately after. 

The coupe was standing, — as wc have already said 
— half way down the side, in that quarter of the 
hill which looks towards La Villette. 

The coachman had got down from his box, and 
was trying to warm himself in dangling his legs 
and arms as he was standing at the head of his 
horses, whose reins he was holding, crossed on his 
arm. 

The proud steeds were stamping impatiently and 
chafing their bits which were covered over with 
foam, wlilch they tossed about. 

The servant had just opened the door; then 
going round the equipage, he had entered on the 
opposite side, in order to assist in getting Gaston 
into it. 

The marquis, while all this was going on, whis- 
pered two or three words to the coachman, who 
immediately got again on his box. 

Romee and Nazaire were strong ; so was the ser- 
vant ; and they had no' trouble in laying Gaston 
comfortably along the seat behind. 

" Get down," cried the marquis to his groom. 

The servant got down. 

Romee, at this moment, was placing his foot upon 
the steps of the carriage in order to take his place 
by the side of Gaston. 

There then occurred something singular and un- 
foreseen, a mute, rapid, and instantaneous scene, 
the result of which was like a clap of thunder. 

The marquis approached Romee, who was balanc- 
ing him self in equilibrium on the steps and, with- 
out any apparent effort, pushed him away, but so 
vigorously that Romee staggering back a few paces, 
stumbled into the arms of Nazaire, or otherwise bu 
would have fallen on the gi*ound. 

At the same moment the marquis leapt into the 
coupe. 

A double flank of the coachman's whip set the 
horses off at full gallop. 

The groom was just able to cling to the seat be- 
hind. — 

There remained but the four witnesses. 
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During two or three seconds, Nazalre and Romee 
itood as if stunned. 

Then Nazaire sprang after the traces of the eoupcy 
wUeh was descending the side of the hill with a 
frightful velocity. 

** Your cards, gentlemen/' said Romee in an im- 
perious tone. ** We shall have occasion to see each 
other again." 

Du Chesnel, indifferently and sarcastically, drew 
out his pocket-book. Josepin also followed his ex- 
ample. 

" I am at your service, Monsieur,'* said Du Ches- 
nel, presenting his card to him. " But, in order 
that you may avoid the trouble of paying me a visit 
the address of Monsieur le Marquis de Matllepr^ is 
Rue Royale Saint Honors, No. 9." 

*' Public consultation every day at noon," growled 
Josepin giving his card in his turn. 

Romee took them both, touched his hat and fol- 
lowed Nazaire who was already greatly in advance. 

While Nazaire was running down the declivity of 
the hill, he seemed to be gaining ground on the 
cottp^, which was now making its way along miry 
roads ; but as soon as he arrived at the bottom of 
the hill, his feet became embarrassed in the soft and 
heavy ground . His speed was remarkably impeded. 
But still he went on running. 

Romee himself had taken the road across the 
fields, and now pushing on straight to the Barri^re 
de PanUn. 

From the top of the hill Du Chesnel and Josepin 
could witness the whole of this scene in all its de- 
tails. 

Du Chesnel kept his eye principally fixed on poor 
Dragon, who, exhausted by fatigue, was struggling 
along his muddy way, stumbling, slipping, and still 
running on. 

" That devil of a blackguard ! ** said Du Chesnel, 
" he wished to fight ¥rith me. Oh ! Josepin," he 
continued, interrupting himself, *'what did the 
marquis say to you, when he spoke to you in such 
a low tone?" 

" Hem ! hem ! " cried the Doctor with an air of 
importance. "Physicians are like notaries. Dis- 
cretion is our first virtue." 

" What was it he said to you ? *' 

" He asked me if a gallop would do any injury to 
our young man." 

« Nothing beyond that ? " 

" I replied to him in extenso that speed more or 
Itss gwift " 

" Well, well. Doctor. Just as if now you did not 
know what he means to do with that little fellow 
whom he is carrying off like a booty." 

"Not I. At least that " 

Josepin looked at Du Chesnel above his spee- 
taeles. 

** It may be very possible," said the latter. " Hold ! 
hold! Look at that lout He stumbles. He falls." 

•* *Pon my soul, this is very amusing," cried the 
Doetor clapping his hands. 

Nazaire, being exhausted in all his strength, and 
losing sight of the eottpe in a ¥rinding of the road 
had fallen down, quite wearied. 

Nothing was seen of Romee. 

" Thus ends the story," grunted Du Chesnel. — 
" The saddest part of the affair is that we must get 
back to Paris on foot." 

" I who, in coming, found that devil of a coupe 
■o well hung ! " sighed Josepin. " If I had known 



this, I should have told the marquis that gallopping 
was mortal." 

Josepin took off his gold spectacles and wiped 
them -with a corner of his handkerchief. 

They directed their steps towards the Barri^re de 
Belleville, which is the nearest, and on their way; 
just when the clouds, heaped up again, portended 
another storm, they met the hackney-coach and got 
into it. 

" Ah ! ah ! " cried Josepin as he stretched his legs 
at the bottom of the hackney-coach. " Now, let it 
blow, thunder, lighten, rain, hail, I shall laugh. 
Ah ! 9a ! tell me now. What do you know of this 
young man ; for that you know him I saw by your 
eyes. When we arrived he was on the point of 
speaking to you. Who is he ? " 
" I know nothing about him,'' said Du ChesneL 
" Where then did you see him ? " 
"At my wedding.— He is something like my 
wife's brother." 

« * • 

On the 20th of February, 1845, A poor old woman 
of the Rue des Petites-Ecuries, who had sold her 
milkwoman's stock to a sharper, met her man in 
the neighbourhood of the Halle. 
She seized him by the collar of his coat. 
The people gathered round. 
The thief was strong, the poor old woman tot- 
tered under her emotion and her advanced age. 

The people, in their instinctive and sovereign jus- 
tice, assisted the thief to escape and raised the hue 
and cry after the old woman, calling her a mad 
Jade, a sorceress, &c &c 

This is historical. We cite the fact^ because it 
happened yesterday, and because we saw with our 
own eyes the poor woman's tears. There is no 
necessity of our telling any one who is acquainted 
with the streets of Paris that the same fact with 
variations occur twenty times a day. 

One must tremble, then, when one is at the mercy 
of the sudden and bawling verdicts of those dirty 
tribunals whose sentence is beyond appeal. 

We know nothing to be compared to the terrible 
justice of the haughty jurisdiction of those men in 
green clothes who wear livery buttons, and smoke 
their pipes at the barrieres. 

The government pays them for preventing smug- 
gling. They, perhaps, hinder smuggling. It is the 
best thing they do. But they are very rude. They 
open the doors of carriages, and never shut them 
again. They speak with brevity. They are in 
authority. 

We are in the custom of bowing to them very 
low when we pass them, and of asking them how 
their wives do. 

Romee, who omitted this precaution, was the vic- 
tim of the fierce zeal of the overseers of the Bar- 
riire de Pantm. They had allowed the marquis's 
eoupi to pass, because it was gaudy and emblazoned ; 
but on seeing a man runuing in the distance covered 
with mud and in disorder, they could not think 
otherwise but that he was a man carrying a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty livres of Belgian tobacco be- 
tween his waistcoat and his shirt. 
In short, they stopped him. 
And as ho showed an inclination to talk a little 
too quickly, they dragged him into thoir not very 
odoriferous lodge, where these men in green clothes 
broil herrings, and devour garlic. 
Tis— as one sees— the story of ;the old woman. — 
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They let the thief pass, and stop the one who has 
been robbed. 

While Romee was railing and explaining matters 
in the room of the oyerseers, the coupe was tearing 
at full gallop along the Rue la Fayette. The two 
window-blinds of the carriage-door were closed. 
This, however, will not prevent us from casting an 
inquisltiye glance inside. 

Gaston was lyingon the back seat and ocenpied the 
whole length of it. The marquis, instead of sitting, 
was kneeling on the tiger skin which served as a 
carpet. 

Gaston was breathing, but his eyes were not 
open, 
lie was sleeping. 

The marquis was holding one of his hands in his 
own, and he had placed his head about two inches 
from Gaston's. 

He was extremely pale, and his long and thin hair 
fell, in dishevelled ringlets, over his forehead. He 
was beautiful — 
Shs was beautiful. 

There was a languishing expression in her large, 
dark-blue eyes, and her mouth murmured confusedly 
some burning words. 

Her lids, suddenly cast down, swept their long 
eilkcn lashes over her colourless cheeks, and then 
were slowly raised again, wet with tears, in a long 
look of love. 

She was beautiful, — ^as beautiful as a lover's 
dream. Her magnificent beauty seemed to beam 
with its own peculiar lustre, and was illuminated by 
passion. 

Oh ! she was, indeed, a woman— a maiden sub- 
dued by the poignant ardour of a love which strikes 
one like a thunderbolt. 

She loved. There were beautiful lamentations, 
suppliant murmurings, sweet tones that tenderness 
breathes and hears not, impatient sighs, transport- 
ing aspirations, timid tears. 

Then there was a long silence, during which she 
remained motionless, and her soul fled away on the 
wings of a dream. 

* ♦ * 

• * « • 

She rose. Her eyes shone like fire, her lips were 
white. 

Then she placed her mouth, which quivered, on 
Aaston's hair, — Gaston, who, in his sleep, had a 
smile on his face— and murmured the name of 
Sainte. 



CHAPTER X. 
SUflPENSB. 

Many hours had elapsed since Gaston had left 
Maillepr^ House. Blot was remaining motionless, 
disphrited, and without sensations, before his neg- 
lected work. He was giving no heed to the passing 
of time. 

It was towards the close of the day. 

A rap of the knocker sounded loudly on the iron- 
plate of the carriage gateway. Biot trembled all 
over. 

He drew the bolt, and his hand fell down by the 
side of his body. 

Romee entered the lodge hastily, and seated 
himself, exhausted, upon a chair. 

Biot, who had cast a side glance towards the door, 



OS he retained his breath, breathod painftilly. He 
knew that Romee had been one of his young bim* 
ter*s seconds. 

"Monsieur Biot," said Romee, " she must be Tery 
uneasy— very unhappy. I was unable to retsm 
sooner." 

Biot listened, endeavouring to understand wbit 
was said to him. 

" I will not see her," continued Romee, ** for I 

promised her that I would bring back her brother/' 

" Our master ! " uttered Biot in a low tone eff 

voice. ** You have seen him ? Do not tell m o ■ " 

He laid hold of his breast with both his hands. 

*' Do not tell me that he is dead," he added wttb e 

low groan. 

"He lives!" cried Romee. "His wound to 
nothing." 
Biot sprang to his feet. 

" He is wounded ! " he said. " Who has wounded 
him?" 

" Wounded slightly," my good Monsieur Bioi. 
" That is the least bad news. A few days' rest wfll 
be quite sufficient for the healing of the seretCh, 

But " 

Romee paused. 

Biot did not question him. He remained with hto 
mouth open, eagerly listening to every word that 
fell from the lips of the other. 

" But," pursued Romee. " We have it not in our 
power to heal him. They have carried him off." 
"Who?" asked Biot. 
" The Marquis Gaston de Maillepr^." 
Biot stepped back, and placed his hand upon hto 
forehead, as if he were losing his senses. 

" The marquis — Gaston — de MaUleprg 1 " he 
stammered. " Was that what I heard ? " 

" That was what I said," replied Romee. ** Do 
you know him ? " 

" Yes— no — ah !— ah ! I do not know him," said 
Biot, leaning against the wall of his lodge. " I am 
losing my senses. Monsieur Romee, look here, he is 
my master, but he is my child. Listen !" he re- 
sumed, trembling, " I think that I understand yon. 
It is not the marquis that you mean to say, but tht 

duke " 

" No, the marquis." 
"An old man?" 
" A young man." 

Biot passed the back of his hand across his fore> 
head. 

" If I am becoming mad," he muttered with ter- 
ror, " I can no longer be of service to them. My 
Gk)d, thou must not take away my senses, but my 
life, since they will no longer have any need of me." 
Romee seized the hand of the old Breton, and 
pressed it between his own. 

"You have an excellent heart. Monsieur Biot," 
said he in a voice of emotion, "But take courage. 
Your master may succumb— sink under his wound 
a little. But he lives— that 's sufficient. Aa to 
your astonishment, as I do not know the cause of 
it, I cannot put an end to it." 

Romee, in fact, knew not that Gaston was Mail- 
lepr6. 

"But now," be continued, "I beseech yon, to 
think of his poor sister who is suffering from sus- 
pense. I know the address of this marquis. I am 
just come from his house. He has not been thero 
since the morning. But either at his own house or 
elsewhere, I will find him. Monsieur Biot. I will. 
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alfio find Cfiston flgaiu, who is my friend aa lie k 
yortr pliild. 1 proml&e it you. I swear it tn you/' 

'* Jlny God hear you/' nmttcred tlie Breton ; 
" Slid may Ho bloss you \ ** 

^' Bo uot lose time-/' said Romee, "Go and keep 
up tlie spirits of MadEraolfiflUa Saljit** Go and con- 
sole her. Tell tier that I am ^turned. Mention 
my name. She knows bow mach I love her bro- 
ther/' 

Biot left his lodge where Romee remajaed boliind, 

Afi he Wfis ifoing up the sttiircase of the right 
whiK, th*^ old Breton fiiiid to liim^filf : 

" Horo*s D, ^ood stgfn^ Kinc© Mailleprl has found a 
friend In his miefortunes/' 

ArriTed on tlie l^st stops of the Etairrase, hestop^ 
ped of ft Kudden« 

Wlittt should ho say to Saidtfl ? 

It was a thoughtful and painfn! inomeut for tho 
o^ood Biotji who kaew not bow to tel^ a falsehood. 

But lih absolute deyotlon and the love he boro to 
Sainte as well as to Qaston, his adotcd childreO} 
dissipated the apathy of his understanding. He 
knew wbat part to play^ perhaps better than a mau 
of A more subtle nature, 

Wbeu be entered the room} his frank couutenanee 
expressed joy. 

" Good ueWB ! *' said he^ *^ Mademoiselle Salute/' 

JS 



Salute was sitting near Mignoane who had not 
left her all day. 

" Gastou f " &ho stammered. 

**Ah! lady/' said Biot, stoutly, "you are not 
going to Bee him Immediately, Monsieur Rooieo — 
a fine young^ man that t — has Just Mi him. You 
have confidence, perhaps, in Monsieur Romeo, and 
you know how much lie loves our master* 

" Romce/' rt^peated Salutftj blushing. '* Oh I yes. 
I know bow much lie loves Gaston* But Gaston I 
Gaston ! AVby ha» he not returned f " 

Jlignonne streiPhed forward her pretty head, 
being almost as impatient to bear the reply ss 
Sainto herself. * 

" Ah ! do you see," replied Biot. *'one does not 
fi^ht like iljat without receiving £ome bad woiind " 

" Wounded/' laid, at the »auto time^ both the 
young girls. 

And Saiute fell buelvj falntlngj on the foot of Iba 
bed. 

*' What, theni ," regumed Blot : ''does our mistress 
know me — does she, or does sho not?— Sheuld I 
havo uaid, * good news/ if our master lies in 
danger ? " 

"But where is be — where Is he?" eiclaimed 
Sainte. 

** He must have two or three days^ rest," replied 
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Blot. " If we were to bring him here, the motion 
of the coach might make his wound worse/* 

" That is very true," said Mignonne. " Dragon 
was nearly losing his log in Algiers for not staying 
quietly in the hospital." 

" But I will see him," resumed S&inte. " If he 
cannot come to me, I will go te him.'' 

"That is all very good, our mistress." replied 
Biot, who now found that be was getting at the 
very end of all his composed bearing, ** when Mon- 
sieur Romee shall return—" 

" You do not then Know where be is ? " asked 
Sainte, hurriedly. 

" Our mistress," stammered the eld Breton, ** I 
was so greatly afraid of learning something worse." 
Sainto dried l^r tears, and looked fall in Blot's 
face. 
Then sh4| tnrned to Mignonne. 
" You have been kind to me," said she to the 
young work-woman, taking her hand in her own, 
and pressing it softly. *< without yon, I think that 
I should batre snocnmbed to the tortures of this 
cruel suspense. But, mademoiselle — but, my friend 
—now, I must speak, without any one by, to the 
only servant of my family." 

Mignonne imprinted a kiss softly upon Sainte's 
forehead. 

" I will, certainly, go away," she said, with a 
charming medley of gaiety and sensibility, "but on 
condition that I return to-morrow." 

"To-morrow," repeated Sainte, retnrning her 
kiss. 

Mignonne gained tli« door. Biot followed ber 
with a look of tenderness. 

Every one who loved a MaillepH was dear to 
him. 
Sainte and he were alone. 
Tiie yonng girl preierved a moment's silenee. 
Then, approaehing bim, sbe pl«eed ber little bMds 
upon the broad shoulders of the peasant, gn4 ytood 
up before bim, her eye fixed upon bU ty^* 

''Biot,^' Sb9 resumed, with a striQVI loftsfss, 
" tell me all. I wish to know everything." 
" Ou? lady-r»" commenced the peMftnt. 
' Do uot deeoi^e me,'" 
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interrupted Saittte. ''Where 
God taken from us our last 



Is Gastpnf 
hopefM 

" Ob I our li^y 1 " cried Blot, whose sun-burnt 
face depieiad strongly the emotion of his devoted 
tenderness, *'if God had permitted that! If our 
young master was there — above, at this hour, with 
our worthy master, the late Monsieur le Marquis, 
with Madame la Marquise, that blessed and chari- 
table lady ! — with all those whom I have loved, re- 
spected, — then lamented ! " 

Biot's voice became choked. 

'*If our young master," he resumed, "the dear 
child of my noble lord's, the last of the Maillepres ! 
the best, good Virgin ! if he were dead I do not 
know, our mistress— you are their daughter, — his 
sistirr,— but I do not know whether old Jean Marie 
would have the strength to remain here to serve 
you still. I love you much ; oh ! I love you much, 
Mademoiselle Sainte ; but be— he Is the hope ! As 
I ng as he lives the trunk of Maillepre has a chanci' 
of reflourisliing some day. When he is dead — " 

Biot interrupted himself, joined his bard bands, 
and raided bis moist eyes to heaven. Sainte lis- 
tened to him with emotion, — with gratitude,— with 
consolation. 

" But you protected him, is it not so, my God ? " 
cried the old Breton, borne beyond his customary 
mode of speaking by the power of bis emotion, — 
*• Thou protectest them— those who are of th«' 
blood of thy servants. Thou guardest the sons of 
thy soldiers. No, no; Maillepre is not dead. His 
fathers, who are saints in heaven, watch over his 
youth. The branches have fallen, but the trunk 
remains. Malllepr6 dies not." 

• « « 



It was about midnight 

There bad not been heard for some time past 
the monotonous sound of the reading of Bertha. 

The old Pucbess was undoubtedly asleep. 

Bertha de Maillepr^ appeared upon the thresh* 
bold whieb sbe had been forbidden to cross. 

She called ber sister in a low tone, and as she 
reeelved no reply, sbe advanced towards tho bed of 
the young girl. 

Not finding Sainte where she looked for ber, she 
crossed the enamber with a slow and painful step. 

" My sister I my sister 1 " she again exelaimed, at 
the threshold of the unfurnished room whieb wa« 
Gaston's retreat. 

Silence. 

Bertha raised the candle. 

She saw Sainte on ber knee* biding hor face in 
the coverlid of an empty bed. 

Bertha supported herself against the sido of the 
door. 

Her lips moved as sbe uttered inwardly :**- 

" She Is weeping for bim." 

Her eyes remained dry. Tbtrt were no more 
tears in that wounded soul. 

And the eonsciousness tiiat sbe bad of her isola- 
tion was so profound tlu^t «be did not dare to place 
her hand upon the shoulder of her sister, and say 
to ber i^ 

" tet us yriefe together." 

No. She was aleae iu life. Around her rose the 
infisible w»lls of i^ moral prison. Sbe was erased, 
before th« hour of bif death, from the list of those 
who live, wbo eoniole, »nd whom one loves. 

Sbe turned her back slowly on the •gony of her 
sister. 

Sbe biUI fome ^ know \t Gaston wa« alive. 

Slif Iia4 f een df S]pair kuf eliqg by an empty bed. 

GMiti wat no more. 

9ertbi reentered the ebamber of ber grand- 
mother, mutterinf some Latin trenes fffip the D^ 

She seated herself before ber taptftrv loom, wber« 
were mingled, in a bouquet, tbt MMWul shading^ 
of the red rose md the dahlia. 

Her weak form was bent. 

She placed her emaciated hand upon ber heart, 
and said in that freezing tone which terrifies and 
plunges thought to the very bottom of an abyss of 
sorrow ; 

** I thought that I no longer loved any thing." 

She took her needle and bent over her loom. 
Her hand trembled. After some moments, drops 
of cold perspiration flowed from her templ^ ovef 
her cheek. 

She stopped to breathe. 

When she was about to resume her tuk, be^ 
needle fell out of her powerless fingers. 

She looked at her incomplete work with an air of 
desponding regret. 

"I wished to have finished it," she said, "but 
I cannot. The fiowers which I bore to bim the 
other night will be the last." 

Then, after a silence, duriag which one beard 
but her painful breathing mingled with the ealiii 
and strong respiration of the old Duchess, sbo said 
again : 

'* When I shall be dead, who will tb«n oarry to 
him fresh flowers?" 

This idea arrested a smile whieb was wrinl^Ung 
round her pale lips. 

But the idea vanished, and the smile reamed. 

" How he will stretch his little arms to me," sbe 
murmured, joining her hands together across hor 
bosom with the tender gesture of a mother wbo 
nurses her child ; " how be will smile at me, and 
kiss me ! Ah ! I have waited patiently, my God. 
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I have preserved my life, because Tboa dost not 
wish that thy beings should die before their time. 
And it was necessary that I should obey, in order 
to go to Heaven.—to Heaven, where he is waiting 
for me, my beautiful angel, — my dear Edmond — 
my child ! ** 

She laughed— she wept. 

This thought of her son could give warmth to 
her poor soul, and restore love to her, and clothe 
her with a living mantle of youth and beauty. 

After some minutes of reverie, she rose with emo- 
tion, and put away her frame in its hiding place. 

From the bottom of the press, she took a small 
boi, and went and re-seated herself. 

This little boi contained 4 ringlet 6f fair hair, 
Attd a roll of paper. 

Bertha placed the ringlet of hair on her lips 
Which ttiurmured t&gne laments of love. 

It was her son's, that precious ringlet, that 
adored relict ! It wal all that remained to her of 
her son ! 

It was her only treasure, her joy, all that she 
would regret on leaving the world. 

She kissed it. She spoke to it. She loaded it 
with tears and smiles. 

Then she unrolled the paper, at the top of which 
were written these lines :-* 

" In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, 

** This M my tuili:* 



PART THE THIR6. 
Ttti t»AT7dBT£llS dF BlAllLliPftS. 

CHAPTER r. 

THE VIROIN-MOTHBR. 

" In the name of the FcuMr, the Son, and tU Holy 
Ohost, 

''ThiiUmyvnU:* 

Such was the superscription on the roll of paper 
whioh Bertha de Maillepre kept shut up in her box, 
with the ringlet of light hair, that sorrowful, but 
consoling reuct whieh brought tears to her dry eyes, 
and spoke to her of her child. 

Bertha slowly unrolled the paper. 

"Gaston would have kept it for me till Sainte's 
marriage,'* she murmured ; " fox Salute will marry. 
She will be happy some day. May God centre in 
her all the happiness whioh He has denied to the 
children of Maiilepr^. After her marriage, Sainte 
may weep over my sorrows with the tender tears 
of happy people. She may assume my inheritance, 
and adopt the poor little grave where my Ed- 
mond sleeps." 

She stopped at this beloved name. 

*' But Gaston is no longer here," she resumed, — 
*' there is again another 1 shall see oncer more. Oh I 
I who have suffered my heart to become so be- 
numbed, how many people I shall have to cherish 
when I am dead ! — my father — ^my mother— Gaston. 
But they do not know my son. Wilt they love 
him?" 

Bertha cast her glance to the bottom of the box 
where there was the ringlet of fair hair. 

" Oh ! yes," she thought, "I will tell bdra to smile 
very softly, and to stretch his little amLS to them. 
They will love him. And why, my God, ilhould they 
repulse him? In heaven, they know h<>w to read 
hearts to the very bottom. It is only upon this 
earth that they can think me guilty." 

She inteiTupted herself again, and seemed to 
muse. Then she resumed : 

'* He was the last !— Mailleprg is dead. God had 
placed power in the hands of our fath ers, but he 



has given to their children only misery and ^veak- 
ness. The name of those knifrhts must have be- 
come extinct sooner or later. AVhat without glory 
should Maillepr6 do here below ? " 

Bertha had her head still inclined upon her bosom, 
but something spoke of pvidc in the naughty bitter^ 
ness of her half smile. 

She shook her head indolently 

"Poor girl!" she murmured with compassiAn, 
<' here am I remembering what I should now for- 
get. It is no longer ours, that great name of our 
ancestors. And for his grave, Gaston, the head of 
our family, will have but a little spot of ground with 
a wooden cross where there will not be the ducal 
coronet above the secular escutcheon. Oh! God 
owes us much in the other world." 

This speech, which, in any other mouth, would 
have been a bold blasphemy, fell simply and with 
conviction from the lips of Bertha. 

*' But my Edmoud requires flowers," said she after 
a pause. " Charlotte — I do not know her any longer. 
She did not love us. Sainte ! oh, how she will love 
my Edmond ! But my narrative will astonish her 
virgin mind. I cannot — I cannot. Poor little 
grave, whither no one will ever go again. Poor 
little cross from which will no longer be suspended 
any more garlands. The grass will grow around it. 
Nothing more of it will bo seen." 

Bertha trembled. 

" Nothing I " she repeated. " So much love ! so 
many tears ! so much happiness I " 

* « « 

Bortha was worn out by fatigue. The work of the 
day before had quite exhausted her strength. She 
did not, however, think of lying down on the pallet 
that was prepared for her night's rest by the bed of 
the old lady. 

Bertha felt that she was dying. Life was gra^ 
dually falling within her; and it was now some time 
past since she had had the consciousness of perish- 
ing, and since she had been counting with calmness 
every step which brought her nearer to the crave. 

She did not wish to sleep this night, because 
those few pages which she had written in hours 
stolen from sleep were to remain behind her 
These pages contained the history of her life and 
of her secret. 

She began to turn 6Ter the roll of paper. It was 
the last reading she was going to bestow upon it. 
It was necessary that she should see if there was 
nothing that she should retrench — nothing that she 
should add. 

At the commencement of those pages, there were 
many words effaced by tears, but as one proceeded, 
one perceived that she had ceased weeping, and that 
she wrote more boldly. 

These pages ran thus : — 

" The little cross is black. It bears one name — 
Edmond. 

" Beneath that name I have not placed, * Pray 
for him f * because one docs not pray for angels. 

" My son lays there, under the grass— £ertha*s 
son. 

" I write for those who have loved mo, for Gaston, 
my bn>ther, the head of our house, who has the 
right of judging me ; and for Sainte, my sister, for 
whom I pray, every time that God lets me pray. 

'* Gaston and Sainte once loved me. Now they 
forget me. I do not complain. 

*' Theu* mutual tenderness has sometimes made 
me weep, because, however oppressed my soul might 
be, it was in need of loving something else besides a 
reminiscence. 

" But God has ordained that lot for me in life of 
being isolated from my family, and of being dead 
while I live. I bless the name of God. 

" I write in order that those who have loved me 
may lay a mother in the grave of her son. 

" Death affects me I know not why, Gaston and 
Sainte will think of me when I am 'dead. If "' " 
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weep for me let it be at the foot of the little cross 
where I have written the name of my son. 

" As long as Sainte shall be a girl, my brother 
will not tell her my history. He will only lead her 
once to the little grave and there Sainte will place 
flowers. 

" I am a poor woman, and I have suffered much. 
My brother and my sister, do that for me. 

** — We were living in the Rue de Vangirard. 
Our good mother was on the bed from which she 
never rose again. Biot was shaking with fever on 
his mattress. Gaston was seized with that long 
and cruel sickness which augmented our sorrows. 

*' Charlotte and Sainte did not then know how to 
work. 

" As for me, I had already the care of Madame la 
Duchesfie, our venerated grand-parent. 

"One day we were in want of bread. — Gaston was 
hungry. — My grand-mother ordered dinner to be 
served. 
" Sainte and Charlotte were weeping. 
" They must remember that day. 
" We were not then, as now, in the power of sur- 
rounding Madame la Duchesse with an appearance 
of luxury and prosperity ; nevertheless she did not 
see our misery so distinctly as she had seen it for- 
merly when we were living all together in a single 
room at Monsieur Polype, in the Palais-Royal. 
She had no doubt about our distress. 

" But this day we had no longer any thing. Our 
good mother had just asked in vain for a drop of 
drink to refresh her parched and burning throat. 

" I went to Madame la Duchesse. My heart was 
bleeding, for I thought that it would have been a 
cruel blow to her when she knew all.' 

"I said to her: "My dear grandmother, your 
children are in want of bread." 

" She was sitting in her high arm chair. I see 
still her dull and cold glance as it fell slowly upon 
me and pressed like a weight of lead upon my lid 
which I cast to the ground. 
** And what can I do, my child ? '* she asked drily. 
" I stammered. * My dear grand-mother, it is 
our duty, I know, to serve you, and you owe us 

nothing, but, * 

" * Have done ! Mademoiselle de Maillepre' she 
interrupted me in her di7 and imperious tone of 
voice. 
" I did not dare to say more. 
" However Gaston, in the room adjoining, called 
to Sainte, and said to her, " I am hungry." 
" And Sainte sobbed, poor girl. 
« I heard all that. 

" Madame la Duchesse had upon a stand, near her, 
her enamelled gold snuff-box, in the inside of which 
there is a portrait of which none of us have ever 
known the original, it was all that remained of the 
heritage of Maillepr^. 

" I coveted it, for it could have saved our mother 
and Gaston, and it could have given Jean Marie 
Biot our protection and our resource — time to re- 
cover his health. It was salvation for us. 
" I took courage and I resumed : 
" * My dear grandmother, that box, which is of no 
use to you, will restore life to us—' 

" With a prompt gesture, the hand of Madame la 
Duchesse closed over the gold snuff-box, which 
disappeared under her silk gown. 

"She looked at me in a suspicious and angry 
manner. 

"/ Is it come to this, child ? ' said she, shaking her 
white head, " and cannot you wait for my death 
before you share among you the jewels of Maille- 
pr6 ?— Let Madame, my daughter-in-law, your 
mother, sell, if she please, the Chateau D'Avalon, in 
Burgundy, or the manor de Kergaz, in Britany, 
Mademoiselle— let her get rid of the house of Mon- 
sieur, my father-in-law,— let her raise a mortgage 
on Saint Thomas-dcs-Dunes, upon Nave, upon Bles- 
sac— Wo are not in distress, child.* Except the I 



domain of Maillepr6, which is entailed, we can raise 
money upon all. Do that, I beseech you.'* 

" I remained rivitted to the ground.* 

" I still heard Sainte weepimg. 

" At that time I was not altogether a recluse. I 
liked the same life %s you. They spoke to me as to 
a living being. 

** There was in the same house, on the storey be- 
neath us, a man whose reputation as a benefactor 
to his kind had reached even me. I had heard peo- 
ple talk of his courageous efforts in behalf of the 
poor. He had pushed devotion even to bravinff pri- 
son in order to afford consolation to the suffering 
classes. — Biot often spoke of him to me, for they 
were always talking to Biot of him. Biot said that 
this generous man devoted his pen to the indigent^ 
and sustained for them, against the rich, an inde- 
fatigable war. 

" It requires less courage, my brother, to ask alms 
than to see one's own suffering. 

" I went out without being perceived, and I 
knocked at this man's door. 

" I wish to conceal his name from you. For 
what good would it be to league to your misfortune 
a sterile vengeance ? 

" I entered. I had my face bathed with tears. 

" Through my sobs, I said, * My mother is dying 
and we have no bread.* 

" The generous man took me by the hand, and led 
me quite to the end of his apartments. 

" I followed him without suspicion. He shut all 
the doors behind us. 

" In the last room he made me sit down, and told 
me that I was beautiful. 

" At this moment a voice arose within me, which 
warned mo to fly from him. The face of that man 
repulsed and frightened me. — But those whom I 
loved had so much need of my courage 1 And then, 
they had so often repeated to mo the praises of that 
compassionate man, whose disinterested pen flat- 
tered but indigence. 

"Ho spoke to me at first like a father. He 
thanked me for having come to him. He made to 
me long speeches about beneficence, and upon the 
pleasure which he experienced from rendering others 
happy. 

" I found all this beautiful, but I was afraid, be- 
cause his bold eyes devoured me, and because he 
still told me that I was beautiful. 

" He took me by the hand. — * Tliose whom yon 
love,' said he to me, ' my girl, shall have bread. I 
am not rich. I have just come out of prison, whither 
ray efforts in behalf of the wretched had condemned 
me. But ho must be a poor man indeed who can- 
not find a trifle for the distressed. You have done 
well in coming, my girl.' 

" I remember his words because they gave warmth 
to my heart. I was ashamed at having had a doubt 
about so good a man. 

" My brother and my sister, what follows is the 
whole truth. 

" The generous writer made a motion. I thought 
that ho was rising to go and find the assistance 
which he promised ; and I was very impatient, for 
you were waiting for me, and it struck me that I 

heard your lamentations above my head. 

" I felt my arms pressed closely against my bides 
by a brutal force. — I uttered a cry. 

" A solitary cry, because a shameless mouth was 
placed like a heavy gag upon mine. 

* « * 

" I struggled. 

* ♦ * 

'* With his closed fist he struck me thrice on my 
breast. Death passed before my eyes. 

' My brother, it is a long time since I have for- 
given that man, every day I pray for him. 

" 1 was a fortnight in agony. You cannot 

have forgotten it. I had neither speech nor 
thought. 
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" When I was restored to my senses, you were all 
around my bed. — ^My mother was dead. 

" My God ! Am I then guilty ! I was eren igno- 
rant of my misfortune. 

* • * 

''I was a mother I 

" I was a mother ! And I was Mademoiselle de 
Maillepre ! 

" In our childhood, Gaston, my good mother used 
to say that we were both like each other in heart as 
in face — gentle, but proud. 

" *T is very true ! In taking from us all that our 
fathers had, God lias left us but the pride of our 
race. 

" For you, my brother, so much the better. For 
man, pride is a gift Pride for you is valour— is 
virtue. 

"But forme—*' 

" I know it welL To be pure in soul is not suf- 
ficient for the daughters of Maillepr^. They are 
forbidden to fall even under fatality. An involun- 
tary stain tarnishes an escutcheon. Misfortune 
soils as much as crime. There was then but the 
cloister, was there not, for the dishonoured Made- 
moiselle de Maillepr6? 

" Well, my brother, I constituted myself my own 
judge. I condemned myself. I placed a rigid bar- 
rier between life and my youth. Is there any clois- 
ter more shut in from the joys of the world with- 
out, more silent, more solitary than my prison ? 

" God, who has given to me a religious respect for 
our grand parent, has permitted the poor fallen 
girl not to murmur in her retreat. 

* * * 

« Every body was sleeping in our home. 

* * * 

- << The clear sounds of the clock of N6tre>Dame- 
des-Champs was ringing for matins. 

* * * 

" Edmond I poor dear child I — 

" 1 rose. My love gave me strength. 

** I traversed quickly, with my child in my arms 
the chamber where you were all asleep. I went 
out. 

" The cold seized upon me when I was out of 
doors. — I dragged myself along by the walls. No- 
body was there to witness my sufferings. 

" I reached, exhausted, the threshold of the Con- 
vent of Notre-Dame-Des-Champs. I raised the 
knocker vdth a last effort. Then I fell inanimate, 
upon the damp cold stone. 



CHAPTER II. 
bertha's child. 

Thb will of Bertha continued :— 

" Misfortune never knocks in vain at the door of 
those holy abodes. A succouring hand soon raised 
me from the ground. 

" The good sister who received me, took Edmond 
who was sleeping in her arms. 

" She was a woman still young, with soft fea- 
tures emaciated by penitence. Her face had an ap- 
pearance as if she had suffered much. But there 
was a serene resignation on her brow, and her eyes, 
which the custom of praying often raised towards 
heaven, had a calm and composed expression. 

"But, my son I my Edmond ! how beautiful he 
was ! " The holy woman could not help smiling at 
his angelic slumber. 

" I kissed the hem of her coarse cloth govm for 
the smile that she gave my son. 

" Then I said to her :— 

" * My sister, have mercy upon me ! Thispoor 
child has no asylum.' 

'* The nun looked at me sternly. But ehe placed 
her lip on the forehead of my son. 

" She questioned me. I told her my misfortune. 



She believed me, for she placed my Edmond on her 
ovm bed, and pressed both my hands between her 
ovm. 

** * My daughter,' said she to me, * I am nothing 
more than the sister of a poor convent. But your 
child shall have an asylum. The man who abused 
your distress is among the number of those who 
assassinated us about forty years ago, and who 
now-a-days calumniates us. We must pray for him, 
my son.* 

" The day dawned. Sister Martha awoke one of 
her comrades, and supported me to the threshhold 
of our house. 

" More than ever I held myself aloof, confining 
myself to the room of our grand-parent, in order 
that I might live in silence, and be always, always 
thinking of him, my little Edmond, who had taught 
me how to smile. 

" Sister Martha had trusted him to a poor 
woman of the Rue de L'Ouest. As soon as it was 
daylight, my Edmond enjoyed the pure aur which 
ciroulates under the large trees of the Luxem* 
bourg. 

" He grew. He became strong. I was very 
happy. 

" Every day I went out towards evenmg, to go 
and embrace him. I stole out of the house as if 
I were going to commit a crime. Biot alone saw 
me once or twice glide out of my grandmother's 
room ; but Biot has a heart as precious as gold, and 
who loves too much to suspect. 

" My brother, if you had seen him, poor child, dry 
my tears with his little hands ! He knew me. At 
my approach he became quiet, however much he 
might be crying. 

*'He had two mothers at thisperiod. Sister Martha 
went to see him as often as I did. Holy woman I 
she is now with God, and protects my Edmond in 
heaven, as she protected him on earth. 

" Edmond suckled a strange woman. Edmond 
slept far away from me ; another hand besides my 
ovni cradled him in his slumber. But he was mine. 
I was his mother." 

Bertha stopped in her reading. Her face was 
bathed in tears! 

** I was his mother," she murmured. 

She cast an oblique glance on the ringlet of light 
hair. 

She turned a leaf of her manuscript, and read 
on: — 

** Perhaps he was in want of my attentfams. The 
nourishment that he required was not, perhaps, in 
the breast of that woman. But does not every 
child require its own mother ? 

" I saw him one evening, paler than usuaL I 
was very sorrowful. Something caused pain to my 
heart. There were yet no alarming symptoms; 
but I had no faith in my happiness ; it struck me 
that the joys of all who remained of the Maillepr^s, 
a fallen race, oppressed by a mysterious fatality, 
must be always of a transitory nature, and followcKl 
by reversep. 

" Alas I I was not deceived with what related to 
myself. May I be deceived about you, my brother 
«nd my sister. 

" The next day Edmond was still paler. He 
strove to smile, and he cried. 

*• The day after 

" Forgive miB, my God ! I despaired of your jus- 
tice. I blasphemed. Forgive me — 

"There was a white sheet on his cradle. His 
little body was cold. He seemed to be asleep. 

*^ My soul was torn. I had no longer a child. 

" Lord ! Thou who gavest him to me, couldst 
take him firom me. It vras a crime that I com- 
mitted in rebelling against Th^e. But mercy I 
mercy ! I have wept so much since that day. 

"I went put one morning, and I followed all 
alone to the burikl-ground a little coffin on which 
there was a garland. 
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" They placed the coffin in a gi'avo ; they let me 
kifs it ; then they threw earth upon it. 

" The earth fell with a heavy sound ; and every 
time that they threw the earth upon it, a thrill ran 
through my whole body. It is a sound that remains 
in the heart a long time, and which returns at 
night to make you start at the moment when you 
are falling asleep. 

** I still hear it. And then, I see the open grave, 
and the little coffin, which disappeared gradually 
under the ground. 

** The next night, weak and bruised in soul, and 
broken in heart, I had not the power to restrain my 
•obf. Yon came, my brother. You asked me what 
#er6 mT sufferings. 

"Oh! since then I have concealed my sorrow 
bttter. 1 have become Bertha the sUtue. 

**My brother, if it is the will of God that Mail- 
Icpro should rise again some day, you will become 
M powerful and as glorious as our fathers were. 
iTott are worthy of being so. In those days of pros- 
perity and happiness I beseech you not to drive 
away from your mind with disdain the memory of 
poor Bertha. She dies innocent. You alono have 
my secret. Your escutcheon will not have, through 
her deeds, any stain in the eyes of the world, and 
her soul is a virgin one in the eyes of God. 

"If you are rich, make room for her in the 
sepnlehre which your pious love will doubtlosb 
raise to our father and our mother. Make room 
for Bertha and her infant son. 

" My sister, when you shall know all that I have 
suffered, and so near you, your heart will be moved ; 
yon will grieve, because you are good; you will 
ffrieve in particular, my sister, for my not having 
found here below a soul in whom to confide my 
secret. 

" My sorrows are killing me, because I concen- 
trate them in myself alone — in myself alone, my 
sister. 

'* My brother and my sister, be as happy as I wish 
you." 

« « • 

The dawning day cast a dim light behind the 
thick curtains of the window. 

Bertha placed the roll of paper on the table. She 
was of a frightful paleness. 

She rose. Her legs bent under the weight of ber 
bodT, light and attenuated as it was. 

8he ipfained, tottering, the bed that had been pre- 
pared for her night's rest, and stretched her limbs 
along it. 

She soon fell asleep, from exhaustion and fatigue. 

The next day, when Jean Marie Biot made his ap- 
pearance, the old Duchess was still sleeping. 

"Do you know how to read?" Bertha asked 
him. 

" Yes, our mistress,'* replied Biot. 

Bertha placed the manuscript in his hands. 

"You are one of the family," she resumed.— 
" This is my secret. Read this roll of paper, and 
do what I should have asked Gaston to have done." 

Biot was about to reply ; but a dry and broken 
voice arose from the bottom of the alcove, and called 
out: — 

"Mademoiselle de Maillepre I " 

♦ ♦ « 

About that same hour, in a saloon on the first 
storey of the house, Mr. Williams was sitting before 
a table, busily occupied with a book, from the top 
of which jutted out numerous slips of paper, that 
served to mark the pages. 

Near the chimney, by a marble table, on which 
were laid some papers in disorder, stood one of Mr. 
Williams's servants. 

Mr. Williams was drest in black clothes, ready to 
go out. There was in his features an appearance 
of manly and resolute firmness ; but his hair was 
quite white. This peculiarity did not make him 



look so old as one would have fancied ; for his t&ll 
and robust form countcractud the impression pro- 
duced at the first glance by this mark of an ad- 
vanced age : you would have taken him, at the 
most, to be sixty years old. 

His features preserved an expression of phlegmatie 
kindness; and to his immobility of eounten&nee 
there was added the more remarkable immobility 
of his neck, which was enveloped in a high white 
cravat, and which was as Inflexiblo as if it had 
been made of stone. Whenever he looked about 
him, ho turned round the whole of his body ; and 
instead of inclining his head towards his book, he 
was obliged to raise his book to the height of hk» 
eyes. 

The apartment to which we introdue^ the rei4tr 
was one of the state rooms of Maillepre House, and 
its beautiful and harmonious proportions made its 
size seem smaller than it was. The ceiling was 
ornamented with brilliant paintings of the school 
of Rubens, where glittered all the opulent ma- 
terialism of the Flemish style. Round the friesei 
ran a long string of nymphs; and beneath this 
frieze there were arranged in rows, in large oom- 
partments, some family portraits; and herO atad 
there were a duke aud a duchess, in their gilded 
frames, surmounted by escutcheons of alliance. 

It was the Ducal Gallery. Another room held 
the old Sires de MaiUepr6, who had died simply 
Chevaliers, in the times whuii kings themselves 
had considered it the highest honour to wear the 
golden spur. 

The last partition, fashioned in the form of i 
shield, held the portraits of two handsome young 
people, and above, were emblazoned the armi of 
Maillepr6 and of Dreux. 

The young man wore the costume of BrigflUiier 
General of the army, and over his breast there was 
the ribbon of the Order of the Holy Ghost. It was 
Jean de Maillepre. 

The young lady, who seemed to be scarcely more 
than a child, (and those precocious marriages, as is 
well known, were very frequent under our kingaj 
was named Bertha de Dreux. 

She was beautiful, but something dry and hard 
appeared under the rosy splendour of her young 
face, and there was avidity in her smile, which was 
half hidden beneath a bouquet of eglantine. 

As to Duke Jean III. you would have fauded that 
you saw Gaston at a younger age with a eareletft 
smile on his lips, and a fresh colour upon his cheeks. 

Mr. Williams, at this moment, had his eye fixed 
on the portrait. 

He again took up his book, which was a French 
Civil Code, and which ho opened at the title 0/ 
Absentees. 

He read a few lines, then ho placed the volume 
again on the table, and his eye wandered with an 
involuntary glance towards the portrait of DUc 
Jean. 

" Toby," said he to the man who was standing 
up by the chimney, "have you ever met accidentally 
the young man who lives in the court near us ? " 

"Never," replied Toby Grant, turning round with 
a respectful air towards his master. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the other in a tone of respect. 

Toby waited for another question; but seeing 
that his master remained silent, he resumed his task. 

His task was arranging in order the papers which 
were scattered about the marble tabic. There 
were a great number of them, and the majority had 
that peculiar look which papers have when they 
have passed through the Register or have been in 
some of the Archives. 

Mr. Williams turned over the leaves of his Code, 
and placed a mark in the page where the Article 
762 refuses to children born in adultery all right of 
succession to their parents. 

" Toby," he then resumed, " have the kindness to 
bring me the judgement of the Primary Court of the 
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Seine, which places Monsiqur de Compans in defini- 
tive possession of the property of Maiilepre/' 

Grant searched for about a second among the 
papers and selected from them a minute embrowned 
by time, and gave it to his master. 
Mr. Williams read it attentively. 
" From the 1st day of December, 1803," he mut- 
tered. " At the end of the month there will not be 
time enough." 

He read the judgment a second time ; as he was 
reading it, his countenance, that was generally so 
impassable, expressed impatience and rage. 

" The law is evidently violated : '* he i esumed. 
" The delay has not been observed. The code was 
promulgated nine months since. — Thirty-five years 
were necessary after the disappearance of Monsieur 
le Due, and lo I twenty years have not elapsed ! — 
But hpw attack this judgment ? One must first of 
all prove tbat those who have the right are in exist- 
ence.** 

Mr. Williams rose, and began pacing the room 
with great strides. 

In passing before the portrait of Duo Jean, his 
look wandered again to the painting. He stopped 
suddenly, with his mouth open, as one does when 
recognizing unawares a face sought after for a long 
time. 

Then he turned away peevishly and went on 
walking. 

" I am becoming mad ! ** he muttered. " If I 
could, now, dare to apply to an advocate I But in 
this cursed city there are traps laid every where. 1 
remember ! — I remember I " 

In uttering these last words Mr. Williams had a 
nervous trembling and his respiration became op- 
pressed. 

" This man is very powerful,*' he resumed. " They 
could sell me to him who is able to buy every thing. 
In this country, they murder — I know it. There 
are traps laid every where under the feet of the 
man who goes along heedlessly and without suspi- 
cion. QbT but I will have mistrust in all. I will 
do every thing by myself.** 

So spoke Mr. Williams with an emotion very op- 
posed to his habit of severe calmness. 

At the moment when he returned to the table 
where he had been so busy reading, a loud and pro- 
longed howling was heard in the adjoining room. 
Then t)iere was heard a noise as if there were peo- 
ple struggling together. 

Toby made a spring towards the handle of the 
door and sprang out of the room. 

Through the open door was seen a man of almost 
gigantic stature. 

This man was holding by the neck, John Robert- 
son the other servant of Mr. Williams, and was 
strangling him as he gave vent to iiavage clamours. 

Mr. Williams gained the threshold and said in an 
imperious tone of voice : — 

** Be quiet, Oguah, be quiet I ** 

The man immediately loosed his hold of Robert- 
son ; his arms fell down by the side of his body ; he 
bent his neck and assumed a submissive attitude. 

He was an old man with withered features like 
the features of a corpse. 

Every thing was again silent ; and Toby returned 
into the room and closed the door. 

Mr. Williams seated himself at the writing table, 
and arranged before him the scattered notes, so as 
to be able to embrace them at one glanoa. 

**Take the Memoir, Toby,** said he, "and 
write.** 

Toby immediately installed himself behind a 
desk. 

Mr. Williams collected his thoughts and dictated 
in English. 

Toby, translating as be proofed, wrote in 
French. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHICH UNFOLDS AN ABULTBBT. 

The Memoir of Mr. Williams was addressed to the 
President of the Cour Royale of Paris. 

It was drawn up and written in a condse style 
which showen that it was the work of a man skilled 
in business. 

We are going to lay before the eyes of our reader 
that part of the memoir which was written down by 
Toby, taking the liberty, however, of arranging the 
narrative in our own manner. 

The narrative began In 1769, at the time when 
the Duke Raoul de Maillepre was alive. 

He had but one son, the child of his old age, whQ 
inherited the Duchy and the immense property of 
Maillepre. 

This son was a real gentleman, of a ItandsQme 
person, a bold heart and resembling liis ancestors 
in every thing. 

Jean de Maillepre— as he was called^when he 
was scarcely more than 15 years of age— married 
Bertha de Dreux, who had Just enter^ ber H^ 
teenth year. 

After the nuptial ceremony she returned to her 
convent, while her young husband passed his life 
like a nobleman. 

At this epoch there was a great talk about liberty, 
and Jean de Maillepre was among the number of 
those young nobles who had Monsieur de la Fayetto 
at their head. 

At the end of two years, — on the very day when 
she attained her 15th year — Bertha was taken out 
of her convent and installed in ceremony into the 
conjugal domicile. After some days of feasting, 
the Duke found himself desperately in love wiwi 
his young wife, who did not love him in return. 
And though she gave birth to a son, there was i^q 
change in her affections ;— she did not love her hus» 
band. 

Perhaps, if the Duke Jean had been happy, hs 
would have preferred the joys of his home to that 
chivalric enterprise which at this period took all 
the young and the courageous beyond the seas. 

The Duke Jean embarked for America in the saQi9 
vessel with his friend Monsieur de la Fayette. 

He performed many splendid actions during the 
war of independence, and was distinguished by 
Washington ; for he held in the army of the Union a 
post inferior to that which he held in France, but 
nevertheless important when his youth was taken 
into consideration, and the name of Colonel de 
Maillepre was, in the remembrance of all his com- 
panions in arms, placed by the side of that of ta 
Fayette. 

But none of the glorious deeds that he accom- 
plished could distract his mind from the bitter 
memory of his wife whom he loved more than he 
had done upon the first day of their marriage. He 
saw her with the eyes of a man who deeply loves ; 
he saw her amiable and gentle, and as pure as she 
was beautiful. 

From time to time there arrived in America, from 
Paris, some gentleman desirous of procuring for 
himself the reputation of one of the saviours of a 
people. 

These newcomers were, as one might imagine, re- 
ceived with ioy. For a fortnight or a month they 
performed the office of a gazette. They were 
eagerly pressed to give an account of all that was 
done and that was said at Paris, not only in political 
affairs, but in the smallest events of life. 

Now, there arrived, one fine day, from France, a 
young gentleman, who was extremely anxious to 
take a part in the war ; thoueh the war was almost 
at an end : indeed, Monsieur de la Fayette had taken 
his departure for Paris. 

This young gentleman was surrounded, and 
questioned as to all the scandal in Paris ; and he did 
not require much pressing to tell all the news. 
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Among the Btories which he told, there was one 
of the young Duchess de Maillepre, who, by especial 
favour, had presented the world with a little hand- 
some, buxom boy, two years after the departure of 
Monsieur le Due, her husband. 

The gentleman who related all this was Monsieur 
le Cheralier de Ryonne. He was never seen again 
in Paris, because he once told this story in the 
presence of Jean de MaiUepre, who ran his sword 
through his body. 

# # ♦ 

There lived at that time, at Boston, an attorney, 
named William Western, whose famiW came origi- 
nally from the county of Kent, in England, and 
which family, according to the memoir of Mr. Wil- 
liams, was very considerable, its actual chief being 
Viscount Fowls, who had a seat in the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. William Western was still a young man, en- 
joying an honourable fortune, and already the father 
of a &mily. 

The Duke Jean was hospitably received by him ; 
and, in the end, they became very closely allied. 
The Duke Jean became one of the family; and in 
course of time was most nearly connected with 
him. 

When the war of independence was completely 
over, and Washington, Adams, and the other heads 
of the victorious insurrection had regularly consti- 
tuted the national government. La Fayette left for 
France, taking over with him Franklin, who became 
the lion of Paris for many months. 

Jean de Maillepre did not follow them. 

What was he to go and do in France ? He had 
received news of his wife and of his son through 
strangers ; for Bertha had never written a single 
line to him. 

And amid all this news which thus reached his 
ears accidentally, one spoke of crime and of dis- 
honour. 

Jean de Maillepre remained in Western's house. 
Ho was sombre, and as it were absorbed in his de- 
spair. He required more war and fresh dangers to 
divert his mind from its painful thoughts. He al- 
ways remained by himself in solitude, and, at certain 
moments, his intellect seemed to totter under the 
weight of his misfortunes. 

On ! how he loved that woman, and how tortur- 
ing was the wound in his heart I — 

The only person whom he willingly admitted to 
his retreat was the young James Western ; for James 
put him in mind of his own little son Raoul, whom 
he left behind him in France. They both spoke to- 
gether of that beloved child, for James was nearly 
ten years old. James understood the sentiments of 
the Duke and sympathised with him. He guessed 
the profound bitterness of the Duke's grief; and he 
guessed, also, the chivalric delicacy of Uiat devotion, 
the pure and tender faith of which, nothing had 
boen able to weaken. 

For Monsieur lo Due de Maillepre still believed at 
this time in Bertha's virtue. — In that belief, he had 
killed her calumniator. 

We have now arrived to the year 1790. — America 
had then heard the echoes of the French Revolu- 
tion ; and. in the whole of Boston, there was, per- 
haps, nobody except Jean de Maillepre who was 
ignorant of the great events that had been per- 
formed on the other side of the ocean. 

He received a letter dated from France. 

This produced in him a delirium of joy. On see- 
ing the letter, ho shed tears. 

He kissed it in a transport of gratitude^in a fit 
of light-heartedness and gaiety. This letter was 
from his wife, who announced her own arrival in 
America, and that, also, of her young son. 

His soul was revived. The day before, he had 
been insensible to every thing ; on that day, every 
thing moved him and gave him joy. 

He was desirous that every body should share his 



happiness. He went about, revealing to every one 
his cherished and loved hopes. The future smiled 
for him ; and for the first time ho saw his life di- 
vested of the mourning with which it had been 
clothed for so many years. 

Some days before that, Mrs. Western had been 
brought to bed of a daughter. 

The Duke Jean went and seated himaelf by the 
side of the cradle, and kept his eye fixed upon tiie 
smiling infant with a look of deep emotion. Then 
he took it in his arms. He laughed. He wept. 

'* Thou shalt be his wife, Louise,'' said he. " Thon 
shalt be the wife of my son Raoul. Good-day to 
you, little Marquise de Maillepre !" 

Some extremely happy months rolled on. Sus- 
pense is only bitter to those whose life flows on- 
ward tranquilly, and for whom there is nothing bat 
pain and suffering. But how sweet is suspense to 
those who have hitherto been unhappy and unfor- 
tunate, and whose souls have been full of nought 
save despair ? 

The Duke Jean was then very young. The bett 
part of his life was yet before him. 

What plans did he not meditate for the future 1 
What fine castles in the air did he not build in 
those days of suspense ! 

Madame la Duchesse at length arrived. She was 
a very beautiful woman, with a cold expression of 
countenance and an extremely haughty air. 

She gave her hand to be kissed to the Duke Jean, 
and then said to him : 

" Monsieur, people who are nobodies are now the 
masters of France. The King Louis XVI. is a 
crowned citizen, around whom are grouped some of 
your poor souls like yourself and the Marquis de la 
Fayette. Coblentz is not far enough from Paris. I 
have come across the seas in order that I may no 
longer hear the names of all the clowns who are 
going to be made great lords." 

** Blessed be that revolution, since it brings us 
together ! " replied the Duke. 

Bertha cast on him a look of quiet astonishment. 

Then, without uttering another word, she pro- 
ceeded to her apartment. 

It was a little temple, which the Duke Jean had 
taken a great pleasure in furnishing with an amorous 
care. Mr. and Mrs. Western, who were sincerely 
attached to him, had assisted him in this task, and 
one could have searched the whole of Boston with- 
out finding any thing which could come near the 
graceful magnificence of the apartment which had 
been got ready for Bertha. 

Bertha did not take the slightest notice of it. 

The Duke passed the whole of that day in looking 
at, kissing, and lavishing his affections upon his 
son Raoul. 

But his enjoyment vanished, for the face of the 
Duchess, who seemed to hate him, pursued him 
every where. 

He did not dare any longer to entertain a hope. 

The next day. Bertha ordered him to be summoned 
to her. 

She was dressed in black, and held in her hand a 
gold snuff-box, the lid of which bore, in enamel, the 
arms of Maillepre. 

The Duke sought to speak to her, but she im- 
posed silence with a quiet gesture, and remained 
for a long time motionless and stiff in her arm- 
chair before her husband, who was standing up. 

After a few minutes, she opened her gold box, and 
took from it a pinch of Spanish tobacco, which she 
gently breathed into her nostrils, all the while 
leaving her box open with a kind of affectation. 

There was a miniature on the reverse side of the 
lid ; but the Duke could not distinguish the form of 
its features. 

Bertha looked at him full in the face. There wan 
a harsh and malicious expression in her eye ; still 
she was admirably beautiful. 

" Monsieur," said she, in a low and quick tone of 
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Y<ik^, "is it trut) t!iat you hwe lulled ijj a daol 
Monsieur de ClicT&lier de Ryonne ? " 

"He slandered jon^ iiod^e/^ replied Ihi duke. 
" I did but my duty." ^ 

" You killiid him,'^ repeated BoHtuij h9T lid 
trombUtig as Bba fipoke. 

3))^^ beat lier licad upofi her h^nd. Her wliob 
coantenauce was as pale us that of a statuij. 

Theiif all of a Euddtriii Elbe sprang on her feci vritli 
a quick motion, aud Ml of wratb. 

She raised ber gold BDuiT-box to within a few 
inchi^s of her liuEibaud^s i3|es^ when tbe duke uttered 
a cry, and in bis turu b€>i^am« qolte pale» 

The miuiatiirta uii the reTorse side of the lid waa a 
picture of Monsieur 1e Chevalier de Ryoime* 

"* It VfOfi uQt for your B&k*s that I ^amo lier«, 
mou&lour," she rf^suniifd with the frightful cynicism 
of women who have no hearts " It vm for liirn — 
for his (iike only — I furbid you titer appearing again 
in my sight." 

# y • • 

Here the memoir of Mr. "Williams took a glanco 
backw aird^., in order to establish an iutpo riant fact. 

Madame lit. Dncht*^^ de l^aiili^pre bad been the 
misti-ess of Monsieur le Chevalier de Ryonne, a 
youoj^ ooicj>mb, who had loved her for a short time, 
and then growu tkad af her. 
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Madame la BucheiEge liad entertained for tbe 
cheivalier a sentiment which was not far remoTod 
from love — a pbautosy, oae of tho&e odd passions the 
si^mrce of which is n cither in the flenses nor tlie heart. 

Madame la Docbesse had found In her cyeS} which 
had hitherto been ijiaiden eyes In weeping, tears for 
the inconstancy of the ebevalier. 

And as he fled from ber^ she tied after him- 

The ctievalier took that opportunity of following 
what had then become the fashion. He crossed 
over the seas in order to ^et away ttom bia Ariadiio. 

But the chevalier ni'tver returned. 

Madame la Duchesse became a mother. 

One may be a oynic to a husband who has be- 
come a slarOj and yet be afraid of the opinion of 
the world. Bertha did not dare to keep in her 
hcu9o the fruit of her adultery. Here is what b&* 
eariie ef the ehild. 

There lived in Faris a poor gentleman, a distant 
relation of Malltepre, who was named Monsieur de 
Compans. Thi» Monsieur do Compaos and his 
wife, who had already arrived at old age, had no 
children. Ecrtha made a bargain with dicm which 
insured a family for her son* 

This child, concealed In an obscure aoodc, wns 
destined to grow up and placa his heavy fool on uU 
who hero the came of liiB mother. 
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This child was destined to crush with his own 
weight a powerful race. 

We know him. In after life he was known as 
Monitoor le Dae de Compans-Maillepre. 



CHAPTEB Vf. 

na BSOBSJf KSABT. 

Wb will oontUiM followinf tiM OMmoir of Mr. 
Williams. 

Tht shameleM arowal of Mi4>w do Mailleprt 
broko the heart of the Duke Jeao ; and, in a few 
dayi, be had all tho appearand of bfiog twenty 
years •Ider. 

Hit was a rallant and Tlgoroni nature in erery 
retpeelk hut tulnerable to excess with regard to 
lore, bofanse le bad there completely deposited all 
bis bopM of happiness. In the presence of bis 
wife, wbv was his Qod, all his f troogth of character 
adandoned htm. 

William Western and Mfl whole family observed 
in him a most lamentable ebange. — He confined 
himself to his apartment. Mid never uttered a syl 
lablt. 

Iiittle James Western and Raoul de Maillepre 
wtrt alone admitted to bis room. 

And James Western remembered that very often 
the Duke Jean, while absorbed in his gloomy and de- 
solate meditations, bathed with his tears a portrait 

And that portrait was Bertha's. 

Meanwhile, with a quiet andacity, Bertha had 
put on deep mourning on the day after her husband 
had confirmed to her the news of tho death of 
Monsieur le Chevalier de Ryonno. 

This woman had brought sadness into tho family 
of Western. She never went out of her apartment, 
but everyone felt vaguely the influence of her chill- 
ing stiffness. 

Beveral years rolled on. Raoul was growing fast 
He was a noble boy, who would have been the con- 
solation of his father, if his father could have been 
consolod. 

Xh% Duke Jean kept up no intercourse with 
Pranee. But his wife, at intervals, received letters 
from Paris. She read thorn, and then burnt them. 

Towards the commencement of the year 1794, the 
Duke Jean besought William Western to solicit 
for him au interview with Madame la Duchesse. 

William Western asked Bertha for this interview 
which Bertha refused. 

Bertha was then a woman thirty years of age. 

Those who had seen heron heranivalin America, 
wonld scarcely have recognised her, howbeit that 
only a few years had elapsed since that epoch. It 
soemed as if the hand of God had lain heavy upon 
her. There was no alteration in her features, but 
there was something motionless and mournful 
about her. Her beauty, which remained perfect, 
frightened one, and made the marrow thrill in one's 
bones. She appeared to be the phantom of herself. 

The family of Western dreaded the few occasions 
when politeness compelled them to see her. 

Nobody knew her secret ; but some mysterious 
terror spread round that chilling spectre, whose 
bosom encloses no heart 

But the Duke Jean loved her still, for there was 
nothing could destroy or oven abate his adoration. 

When William Western told him the reply of the 
Dnehess, who refused him an interview. Monsieur 
de Maillepre wept That energetic heart had been 
qnite oppressed, subdued, vanquished, and laid 
prostrate by love. He had no longer either pride 
or courage. 

He wept like a child. Then he left his apart- 
ment, and went and rapped at the door of his wife's 
room, which he had iicvcr dared to approach for 
several years. 

There was some delay before it was opened. The 



Duke placed himself on his knees outsido the 
threshold. 

It was a shameful and heart-breaking scene, and 
the bare remembrance of it even oaused profound 
feelings of sadness in the bosom of the person who 
witnessed it. 

James Western bad opened the door of his room 
ion hearing the sobs of Jean de Maillepre. Ris room 
was situated in the same corridor as Bertha's apart* 
ment Ho was enabled to see and to hoar ereiT 
thing. 

At the end of a few minutes, the Dndiess opened 
her chamber door herself, and remained standing 
up, stiff and motionless. 

" Madame I madame I " murmured the Duke Jean 
in a broken tone of voice, ** have mercy upon me ! ** 

The Duchess looked at him with a glance of bitter 
contempt 

Monsieur de Maillepre did not dare to raise bis 
eyes upon her. 

" Have pity upon me ! '* he said. " My suffer- 
ings are too great Bertha, oh ! I swear to you, 
that I eurse my hand and my sword. I am sorry 
that I killed him, sinee Ton loved him." 

There was a cruel smile on Bertha's lips. 

" I did not know it," resumed Monsieur de Mail- 
lepre. ** 1 had hoped that it was otherwise. Ob I 
my God I why did he not kill me, since it would 
have made you happy ! " 

James Western listened, and his brow was 
crimson. 

** Bertha, oh ! Bertha," pursued the Duke Jean, 
"oh 1 if yon eould see my nights, bathed in tears, 
you would have oompassion upon me. And only 
think of the long time that my punishment has 
lasted, Madame. I am on my knees before you. 
Have pity ; I beseech thee, to have pity! " 

A dry and hoarse sound was heard. It was 
Madame de Maillepre lauffhing for the first and 
last time in the bouse of William Western. 

The Duke covered bis fsoe with bis hands, and 
groaned. 

Bertha had ceased lancbing. She bad turned her 
back on the Duke, in oroer to retire. 

Then Jean de Maillepre, by a last effort, erawled 
npon his knees, stretching towards her bis sup- 
pUant bands. He tonched the silk gown of Bertha. 

She stopped, looked at him, and then pushed him 
away with her foot 

Then the door was shut on Jean de Maillepre, 
who fell prostrate on the ground, like a dead body, 
exhausted and insensible. 

James Western was very young* but witnessing 
that scene, he learnt upon that day bow far Ool 
can carry the sufferings of a man. 

On the night following, cries and exclamations 
of grief were heard in the chamber of the Dnke 
Jean. They tried to enter, in order to give him 
assistance and consolation ; but he had shut him- 
self up in his room. 

The next day his chamber was empty. 

They found on his table a note, containing ^lese 
words : — 

" William Western, my friend, I leave my wifSfe 
and my son to your care. Respect my wife. Bo a 
father to my son." 

The Duke Jeau had taken away his arms with him. 
• « « 

When Raoul de Maillepre had attained the age 
of manhood, he loved affectionately the daughter of 
William Western. 

The Duchess, his mother, lived more and more 
retired, delivering herself up with a kind of me* 
cbanical regularity to the observances of tho Roman 
Catholic religion. 

She was always turning over the leaves of prayer^ 
books. But does God listen to the prayers of those 
who do not repent ? 

And tlio heart which is filled with hatred, has 
it any right to hold intercourse with heaven f 



Tbe Duchess very seldom saw her son. She te- 
oehred bim with a cold indiffereace. She did not 
love him. 

But Raottl, on the eontrsry, sunrottnded her with 
an idolatrous respect. It seemed as if he inherited 
tha blind tenderness of his Iftth^. 

He asked the consent of the Duchess to offer his 
hand to Louise Western. The Dnehess replied :>- 

'^Monsieur le Marquis, it is not oustomary for a 
Maillepre to give his name to the daughter of 
s^me pettifogger. But if it is jour Wish, do so. It 
is of little matter to me." 

The Duchess dismissed him with a languid gesture. 

William Western had scrupulously performed the 
wish of his unfortunate friend; he had loaded 
Madame la Duchesse de Maillepre with respect^ and 
had been quite a fatlier to Raoul. 

William Western placed Raoul's hand in the band 
of his daughter Louise, who loved Raoul. 

Louise was beautiful and amiable. She was one 
of those noble maids of the United States in whom 
there is beheld the aristoeratio element of Old 
England, blended vrith a perfectly unsophisticated 
nature, and with the healthy vigour of a young 
people. 

Raoul was in a great hurry to get married. But, 
before calling Louise Western his wife, he had a 
duty to fulfil. 

Seven years had now elapsed since the departure 
of the Duke Jean, and ho had never again made 
his reappearance. 

Was he dead ?— 

Raoul left. 



James Western, at this epoch, was struggling 
^th a serious and cruel maliMiy, or he would have 
accompanied Raoul, for be had preserved a religious 
remembrance of the Duke Jean. 

Raoul remained six months absents On his r^ 
turn, the family of Western 

again se«ing the Duke Jean« Madame la Duchesse, 
who bad Mard the news of her son's departure 
Mrithout manifesting the slightest emotion, received 
the news of his return with a similar calmness. 

Meanwhile her son had visited the nations in the 
north, and in the west. He had seen the Great 
Lakes, ^d had trsiversed those vast prairies whence, 
very seldom, the traveller ever again returns. 
But Madame la Duchesse did not love her son. 

She had only a vague kind of smile on her lips^ 
when the learnt that he had returned by himself. 

After the marriage, she said to Louise Western : 

'* Madam, my daughter-in-law, from the nobody 
that you were, you have become aa high as any one 
in the realm, except the queen. Keep yonr head 
high, my child, and try to behav« haughtilj, as bo* 
comes a Maillepre." 

# # ♦ 

Raoul, Marquis d« Maillepre^ had by Louise 
Western four children ; Bartha, Gaston, Charlotte, 
and Sainte. 

Howbeit that the departure from France of the 
chief of the family had for its cause an act, which 
naturally excluded it from the list of the wmigrants ; 
the name of Maillepre was, notwithstanding, placed 
i^n that list. 

Duke Jean was, however, one of those who up* 
held the cause of liberty : but he was a duke. 

It is certaia that the Duke Jean, who, with an 
his liberal notions, had a generoua dtepontion, 
would have rec<Hled with horror from the murder 
ofLouiAXYL ' 

Raoul de Maillepre had different ideas from his 
IgUiher. He was opposed, not only to the men of 
the Revolution, but to the very prtneipks of that 
. political movement. 

I He received, then, with joy the news of the events 

of 1S15. Had it not been that his wife was in the 

family-way — for she was about to give birth to 

Sainte, the youngest of his children— he would have 

> laft at that epoch for France. 



His voyage, however, was only retarded. Towards 
the end of 1819, the Maillepres left America. The 
Marquis Raoul carried away with him all the family 
papers, one part of which had been in the posses- 
sion of the Duke, and the atber part in the pocket- 
book of the Duchess. 

Raoul de Maillepre carried away with him, he* 
sides, the dowry of his wife, which formed a very 
considerable sum of money, skncB the family of 
Williasi Western had been prosperous in th# 
world. 

Louise embraodd with tears her old £sther. her 
mother, and her brother James. The exile el the 
Maillepres terminated when the exilo of poor LomiM 
began. 

For more than a year the Westerns haard M 
news of them. 

Their uneasiness was great, for tbo two lEUniUM 
had formed but one for a long time past ; and ill 
spite of the repulsive influence of Madame la 
Duchesse, the children of Maillepre had been the 
whole joy of the Western family. 

James, in particular, was very sad. 

About six months after the departure df thd 
Marquis Raoul, some pioneers of the west brought 
some news which biwi a vague reference to tha 
Duke Jean. They spoke of a white man, of tall 
stature, Irho had been living by himself for sevanA 
years on the banks of the Mohawk, and who Was * 
madman. 

This man, after wandering aboat, had been livliig 
for a longtime with the Cherokees. 

James Western never baUnced the dMBcnItiei i^ 
his mind when he took a bold resolution. Hc WM 
then a man in the prime of life, brave, and capable 
of enduring the greatest fatigue. 

He took his carbine and mounted a horse. 

He found, easily enough, in directing his eottr^ 
ave up all hopes of j to the north-west, the first traces of the Duke Jean, 
' ^ ' who had actually led the life of a savage along the 

banks of the Mohawk. 

He was remembered well ; and he was spoken of 
as the madman. 

From thence, he passed through the territory of 
the Iroquois Indians in order to urry on the bor- 
ders of the Lake Erie. 

He lived by hunting; and ne?er tr^t near a 
human beings 

James Western, by dint of gaining information, 
learnt that he had turned towards the north after 
a brief sojourn in the environs of the Lake. 

Western followed this new track : and heard from 
the Huons that the madman had passed through 
their country, directing his course towards the 
Ohio. 

Western turned his horse's head towards ih6 
Ohio, traversed the mountains, and arrived, on the 
confines of Georgia, to the territory of the Cherokees. 

There, he found some old men sitting on the 
ashes of a large village that had been destroyed by 
fire. 

The old man told him that the colonists tt 
Georgia and Tenessee had conquered their people, 
and that they tvere remaining there in order to die 
on the bones of their fathers. 

They said, moreover, that the young warriors of 
the tribe had fled with some chiefs, Carrying off 
with them the women and childrpn, to seek for ano- 
ther country in the north. 

And when Western questioned them about tha 
Duke Jean, they were a long ttme before they could 
understand him ; but, at last, one of the Old mea 
said: — 

** Oguah is a Great Chief.** 

And the others repeated, shaking their shAfoa 
crowns, on which there was a tuft of white hair: 

" Oguah is a Great Chief." 

Western dismounted from his horse, and 
I himself in the midst of them. 
I The first among the old men resumed : 
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*' I am Ontareh, son of Uncas; my name is the 
Tomahawk. Those who say that Oguah is the 
son of a Pale-Face are liars." 

" I am Amiz, son of Doon," said another old man. 
"My surname is the Vnltnre. Ognah is a Saga- 
more. His head turns to the breath of the Great 
Sphrit. The blood of Oguah is red/' 

The other old men spoke; and Western nnder- 
stood, through the mystical emphasis of their lan- 
guage, that the Duke Jean, under the name of Og^uah, 
was the chief of the tribe that had emigrated. 

He remounted his horse. — The old men remained 
crouching OTor the ashes of their Tillage, awaiting 
death by the bones of their fathers. 

The track of a sarage tribe is not easy to follow. 
Gunning, which is the principal pre-occupation of 
man in a state of nature, multiplies precautions as 
sarages prove upon a journey. Their way of tra- 
velling is making feints, returning on their way, 
effacing all traces of their progress — in fact, if the 
stag is not to be compared to a redskin, he is, also, 
far superior in slyness to a fox. 

Western travelled a long distance towards the 
West, and crossed the Misdssippi during the sea- 
son of the flood. — The immense prairie lay stretched 
before him. His route was towards the north ; for 
it was probable that the Cherokees had sought a 
refuffe on that side of the great lakes which bor- 
dered on the Canadas. Western went on his way 
without losing courage. He very often lost him- 
self ; he very often iiad to defend his life against 
those horsemen the Sioux or the Fawnies ; but at 
other times he found some hospitable tribe who put 
him again on his lost road. 

One night, he came out on a prairie, upon a vast 
plain, burnt up by a conflagration, and over which 
the strong winds blew clouds of dust and ashes. In 
the centre of the plain there were heaped about, 
here and there some white objects to which the 
veiled moon lent forms that could not be distin- 
guished. 
James Western approached them. 
It was a field of battle on which lay, scattered 
about, the bones of men and horses. 

An old man — one of those strange personages, the 
half savage, half civilised physigonomies of whom 
the energetic pencil of Cooper delights in drawing 
— was quietly cooking his supper in a hole. 
Those are the Inns of the rrairie. 
Western seated himself near the trapper, and 
questioned him. 

"These bones,'* replied the trapper, "are the 
Cherokees. The Fawnies attacked them on their 
passage, about a month ago: and the fire has 
whitened their bones as if two centuries had passed 
since their deaths." 
" Are they then all there ?" asked Western. 
" They would all have been there, had it not been 
for their Sagamore — a warrior of the name of 
Oguah, who cut a passage for them with his toma- 
hawk. I have seen them. They live beyond the 
river." 
Western again crossed the Mississippi. 
When he reached the borders of the Lake Supe- 
rior, his strength was quite exhausted. 

This was the end of his wanderings. He there 
found all that remained of the people of the Che- 
rokees. 

There were about a hundred men, and as many 
women, all resting on the ground. 
The men had their heads between their knees. 
The women were singing for the loss of Oguah, 
the Sagamore, who had been carried off from them 
by the Chippeways, who were masters of the country. 
The Chippeways sell their captives to the Eng- 
lish of Canada for a bottle of brandy. 

Oguah was immediately at this* moment going 
down to Quebec. 

Western arrived a few days too late. — He struck 
his heart, for ho had lost some days on his road. 



His voyage had lasted a long time. Here fhaa 
half a year had elapsed since his departure from 
Boston. 

During his absence his family had reoetred bad 
news from Europe. 

The ship in which the MaOlepres had emboclLad 
had been wrecked on the coast of England. 

Raoul had saved his family, but ha was In « 
foreign land, stripped of all resources, and withont 
his papers. 

He had but one wish : to return to France^ and 
recover the propery of Maillepre. 

The manuscript of Mr. Williams, which we liaTe 
translated in our own fashion, but which waa hi 
reality a concise memoir, filled with IneideBta. 
and drawn out in the form of a petition, atopped 
there. 

Mr. Williams dictated it, as he proceeded to 
Toby ; and grouped together the events in an ex- 
tremely luminous manner. He seemed to know 
even to the minutest details all that part of the 
history of the family of Maillepre. 



CHAPTER V. 

AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Our Story conducts us back to Leon du Chesnel. 

After that hurried marriage which has been re- 
lated by us in one of the preceding chapters, he had 
transported his Fenatcs beyond the Seine, behind 
the Champs Elyse^s, in that quiet street, the Rne 
Montaigne, where the Author of the Suayg wonld 
have resided if ho were still alive. 

Du Chesnel inhabited a house of a very beantifnl 
appearance, the back part of which overlooked some 
vast gardens. 

His apartment, situated on the second storey, was 
tastefully fitted up; but there was evidently too 
much striving after luxury, in the numerons g^ded 
mirrors and tne splendid velvet hangings. 

Du Chesnel still kept his carriage and his pair of 
horses. 

He had, also, contracted more debts than ever. 

And he was still secretary of the embassy. 

And he had now been waiting for a long time 
past for an opportunity of rising. The opportunity 
did not come, or, rather, it had passed beyond his 
reach, and some hand more skilful than his own 
had laid hold of it. 

Du Chesnel began to fear. He had made a review 
of his means, and he was stretching all the strings 
that he had to his bow. 

His bow had three strings: — Lea Verin, the 
Duchess, and Charlotte. 

The Duchess had done all she could. 

Lea Verin did not use her influence for others. 

And as to Charlotte, she had to undergo a com- 
plete education. 

* « ' * 

It had just struck noon; and Charlotte having 
just dismissed her servant, was giving to her hea£ 
dress that harmonious negligence which the hand 
of another is incapable of producing. 

Charlotte was very pretty. There was in her 
charming countenance a little of the softness of 
Sainte's mingled with much that was bold and 
lively. In former days, this blending had produced 
a gay and frolicsome expression, somewhat rest- 
less and inquisitive. But something sad had passed 
over all this, and thrown over his joyous features a 
cloud of melancholy. 

Charlotte was not quite twenty years old ; and it 
was about a year since she had been married to iho 
Vicomto Leon du Chesnol. 

• We have seen her in former times looking, anx- 
iously and pensively, at the noble equipages which 
rolled along the street of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
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main. We mast confess that there was in Char- 
lotte's nature an irresistible love for all that was 
luxurious, elegant, and splendid. Every thine that 
wfls glittering attracted her eye, and set her off into 
a fit of musing. It was a fascination to her young 
and inexperienced eye. 

She was bold ; and her musings had been on ven- 
turesome n>eculation. Beyond that marriage she 
had spied pleasure, liberty, and riches. 

Pleasure, instead of her gloomy state of repose ; 
liberty, instead of her monotonous and hateful pri- 
son ; and riches, instead of that misery, which, since 
her childhood, had been a heavy punishment to her 
and to all whom she loved. 

For she loved Sainte with all her heart; she loved 
Gaston ; and she had for the Dowager Duchess that 
respectful reverence which was — so to speak— in the 
blood of the Maillepres. 

Her marriage had been a giddy step that, perhaps, 
no one with a loftier understanding than herself 
would have taken, but it was one in which her heart 
had had no share. 

But in her marrying, there was this circumstance 
to be taken into consideration, and which is an ex- 
cuse for her conduct hitherto — she had never had a 
thought of separating herself from her family. She 
had never known Du Ghesners clause. If she had 
known it, nothing would have ever induced her to 
have accepted it. 

• She had gone to the altar with the hope of chang- 
ing her mode of life, without losing those amiable 
family tenderaesseSyfor which she would have taken 
in exchange no other enjoyment in the world. 

Was not her husband a neighbour of her family ? 
There was but the breadth of the street which sepa- 
rated her conjugal home from the home inhabited 
by her brother and sisters. 

Poor girl ! The day after the marriage, that car- 
riage, which she had so much coveted, took her and 
bore her away to a distant quarter of the town — 
quite to the other end of the city. And when, in 
spite of the orders of her husband, she had inquiries 
made at the dwelling of her brother, the reply that 
was made to those inquiries was that the apartments 
were to let. 

In this Leoil du Chesnel had succeeded to per- 
fection. Charlotte was henceforth isolated. 

And it appeared as if the diplomatist adhered to 
this circumstance with an extraordinary rigour ; for 
notwithstanding that he proved himself to be a very 
gallant and amiable husband, eager to comply virith 
all the requests of his wife, yet he was inflexible to 
her wishes on this subject, and inflexible to her tears. 

*' My dear child, you know that I love her. Your 
brother and myself have come to an arrangement. 
He has understood what you will not understand, 
and I assure you that he made the sacrifice of your 
society contentedly enough." 

Chaorlotte, at first, was very far from believing 
this malicious insinuation, but Du Chesnel was 
quite a man of tact ; and he succeeded in the end 
in casting a doubt into the mind of his wife. 

Charlotte held her tonffue for the future; for 
there was at the bottom of her soul, in spite of its 
frivolous caprices, an indopiitable haughtiness. 

But she devoted a few hours every day; to thoughts 
of her brother as well as of Sainte. She made for 
herself a secret comer, a cherished retreat, a sweet 
place in her memory for the assembling together of 
all her girlhood's affections. And the devotion 
which she had for these affections was the deeper 
on account of the secrecy and the silence which she 
was compelled to mainttdn with respect to them. 

Leon Du Chesnel was, when he pleased, a very 
amiable man. His paradoxical mind had many 
audacious whims, which astonished, and charmed, 
and seduced. Charlotte loved him, not with an 
ardent passion, but with a very marked preference. 

This affection of hers was her only joy in life. 

jFor all those beautiful musings in which Char- 



lotte had indulged had vanished soon after her mar^ 
riage. She was punished, poor girl, even as she had 
sinned. 

She saw nothing of that world in which all her 
wishes had been centred. Those beautiful feUB of 
which she had dreamt, those promenades iq the 
Bois de Boulogne, those strifes of elegance »nd of 
luxury : that luxury she had so coveted, that splen- 
dour she had so ardently longed for—all this had 
escaped her reach. 

She had nothing but solitude. 

Solitude quite close to all the excitement and the 
multitude of the town, retirement quite close to the 
joys of the world, for, from the window, beyond the 
large shady gardens, she could see the Avenue de 
Maiffnay, filUed with noble equipages, and she could 
catch a glimpse of a comer of the Champs-Eiyse^s. 

We were present at a literary conversation be- 
tween Leon du Chesnel and Doctor Josepin, in the 
saloons of Madame de Pontlevau. That conversa- 
tion has before this given us the reason of Char- 
lotte's retirement. 

Du Chesnel was a Dudley on a small scale. 
Charlotte was as charming as any Bobart, and the 
Duchess, like Elizabeth, had troublesome fits of 
jealousy. 

In fact this bouraeoia drama was a copy of the 
royal comedy of Walter Scott. — In it there was a 
man between his virife and his mistress. 

And it was his wife that this man was obliged to 
conceal. 

But if Charlotte had not found in the marriage 
all that she had hoped for, Leon du Chesnel had 
been, also, disappointed, — ^but it was in quite a dif- 
ferent manner. 

He had seen from the other side of the street a 
sprightly and frolicsome countenance, a look that 
way now rebellious, and now dreamy in its expres- 
sion ; he had guessed the reason why those pro- 
tracted glances had been thrown in such an inqui- 
sitive manner on all the luxury that passed by ; and 
he had interpreted those moods of melancholy. 

We do not exaggerate. Our diplomatist had 
dressed his fair neighbour as studiously and as mi- 
nutely as a poet or a romance writer would have 
done. 

But it was not for the sake of making an elegy, 
nor was it for the sake of composing a romance. 

But Du Chesnel had his object. 

There had just been a change in the ministry. 
Monsieur Espirt, a dull statesman who had obtained 
only some few weeks past the important post of 
head of the cabinet. 

Monsieur Espirt had no mistress. 

He was an ugly, mean-looking, brutal, cowardly 
and insipid kind of man, of just the disposition to 
make his way in the world. 

He had gained valiantly all his steps by dint of 
servile complaisances, and cringings and fawnings 
carried to perfection. 

And that man, who had raised himself from the 
gutter to the political ante<chamber, had no mis- 
tress. What a door was open to skilful calculations 
and manoeuvres. 

Du Chesnel felt the necessity of taking a wife to 
himself. 

And traly that face on the other side of the street 
was full of the most ravishing promises. 

Those capricious desii*es wmch were read in it 
proclaimed an incomplete education. Some pru- 
dent speeches, some presents of dresses and jewels, 
and all would go on as smoothly as could be de* 
sired. 

Du Chesnel had said all this to himself, and he 
had seen in perspective the gracious smile of Mon- 
sieur Espirt. 

A glance of a ministry. 

A mission ! 

But Charlotte was by no means of that disposi- 
tion he had anticipated. He found that that 
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jprif htly face was Mfnifieant of notbinjjf more tbao 
a grcati fund of lirel j gaiety and a little giddiness. 
As soon as she was manied, Da Cbesnel disooTered 
to his honour, that under all this friToIous outside 
there was a loyal hearty a lofty soul, and a desperate 
yrlde. 

It was a speculation in which be had failed. 

But on seeing her so eharming and so pure» Da 
Gheanel began to lore her. 

Besides that| be was taken by surprise. He had 
thought that he would hare been able to hare played 
his game to a certainty, and thai poor young girl, 
who was so fond of luxury, that child who dreamt 
•f equipages and fine dresses and jewels in the depth 
•f her misery, had left not a shadow of a doubt on 
hit mind as to her lofty character. To find Tirtue 
i» the midst of all that, was to him a real surpriac. 

He allowed himself to be so much led astray as to 
iQfte his wife. 

And Gk>d knows thai nef er did a guilty love sur- 
raond his happiness with more thorns. People like 
Du Chesnel have no right to indulge in honest feel- 
ingf . They are a luxury forbidden to them. They 
have engagements to perform and obligations to ful- 
fil. Marriage for them is a tiolent and exeefiion- 
able position. 

The Duchess was jealous; and it was, therefore, 
necessary, in the first place, that Leon du Chesnel 
should guard himself against the suspicions of the 
Duehesa. 

Then Monsieur Espirt had found a mistress. It 
was Lea Venn who obtained the position that had 
been destined for Charlotte. 

Lea Verin was as ugly as Monsieur Espirt, and 
Leon Du Chesnel wished to play a part» howerer 
insignificant, in this drama; so that not being able 
to be the husband of the wife, he became the Ca««t- 
Ktr Servmue, of the mistress of the statesman. 

But Lea Venn was also jealous. 

The Duchess and the poUtical blue-stocking— 
•nly admire their instinct l—were perfectly at thefar 
ease with respect to one another; for the Duchess 
thought Lea Venn absurd; andLeaVerin know 
the age of the Duchess. 

Between these two, Leon Du Chesnel was quite 
at his ease ; for each of them admitted the utility oi 
haw rival. 

As to that rascal, Du Chesnel, he laughed at the 
Duchess with Lea Verin, and aC Lea Yerin with the 
DaehesSb 

These two ladles, notwithstanding this, Uted at 
peace with one another. But they both riyalled 
each other in their hatred for the wife of Du Ches- 
nel,--his real wife— whom they suspected to be both 
young and pretty. 

It was necessary, then, to keep Charlotte aloof 
from them, in order to calm Lea Verin and in order 
to calm Madame la Duehesse. 

Du Chesnel was not an idle man. 

And yet, in spite of all his exer^ns, he remained 
sscretary to the embassy. 

* » * 

Charlotte was very often alone. She never went 
out with her husband ; and if she had known more 
of the world she would have thought that Du Cbes- 
nel was a bigamist, that be had a couple of homes, 
and that be devoted to her only a part of his life. 

But ignorant as she was, she fancied a thousand 
suppositions that came somewhat near to the re- 
ality.— Then when she had thought much, and had 
found reasons enough to be uneasy and to be filled 
with fears, Du Chesnel had only to say a word to 
her in order to cheer her up again. 

Their Interviews were amorous chit-chats, and Du 
Chesnel when he was with her, was surrounded by 
all the happiness of a husband. 

But from that passion of his for diplomacy he had 
never been able completely to crush the idea that 
his marriage had been any thing else but a bad 
spseaUtion. 



On the day when we again introduce Oharlotto 
to the reader, Du Chesnel had promised her thai h% 
would pass the day with her. This was a rare thing 
with him ; and Charlotte had decked herself out M 
if for a /el0. 

She had on a gown with a long eoric^ tba id> 
justed folds of which exhibited the complete con- 
tour of her bosom. Charlotte was very little, but 
tall enough, and appeared younger thadi she was. 

There was In her beauty something almost Ideal 
Her beautiful black eyes, so ohamuog when sbs 
smiled, became even more charming when she spokit 
Her young head, in those moments, bent under the 
weight of her tender meditations. You would 
have liked nothing more than to have seen her faes^ 
with its naturally gay expression become serious 
from her transient reflections. — Then, all of a sud* 
den her head would shake frowardly the brows 
groupe of her glossy hair. A bright light would 
shine in her eye; and every thing would sparkle ha 
her and about her 

Oh I Madame la Duehesse and Lsa Veriu had 
good reason to be jealous I 

t)u Cbesnel was late. Charlotte was waiting £01 
his arrival impatiently. 

Through the window curtains, a pale ray of tha 
autumn sun penetrated into the chamber, and traesd 
a brilliant streak amid the sombre arabesque dffic60 
of the carpet. 

Charlotte was sitting quite close to the window. 
Her look, which followed with an absent ahr tb« 
equipages which dashed alons at a rapid spMd 
under the trees of the Charops-Elyseds, turned mntt 
time to time towards a silk portiere, the closed eur> 
tains of which fell over the carpet on the other M& 
of the chimney-piece. 

It was through that undoubtedly that Du Che*> 
nel would come. 

Gradually Charlotte looked less and less towards 
the portifre, because she had fallen into a reverie^ 
and her soul was wandering among that brilliant 
concourse of noble equipages that were rolUuf 
along the gravel in the alleys. 

She had on her lips a half smile that exprsssecl u 
sorrowful desire. 

As she looked then she was a poetical and beau- 
tiful creature. Her correct and delicate profile wsf 
perceived only through the waving ringlets of her 
hair. Her head was bent forward, and produeacf u 
more graceful roundness in the gentle slopo of her 
shoulders. — Her hands, crossed over her kussgi 
rested^ whate and small, on her silk gown. 

An imperceptible noise was heard behiud i&# 
drapery of the portiere. It was like a aanMy of 
voices tweaking in a very low tone. 

Charlotte did not hear it. 

l^he periiere was quietly moved, so ^aieilx lliail 
Charlotte was not disturbed in her reverie. 

Behind the silk curtain appeared two hsads, 
namely— the blooming countenance of the adfocalf 
Dnrandin and the pale face of Du ChesaeL 

Du Chesnel pointed to his wife with a sileuitad 
seemingly triumphant gesture. 

Dnrandin placed his quizsiug glass to his eyeuid 
examined her attentively like a connoisseur. 

Then both the friends looked at sash oibST} ^d 
the curtain fell again. 



CHAPTER VL 

HOW TO OBT 0» IN THE WOftLA. 

It had been some time since the advocate Dunudia 
and Leon du Chesnel had been behind the eurtafal 
in a serious conference. 

Their sudden appearance, and the gesture of Du 
Chesnel pointing out his wife to the quizzing-glass 
of the fat man of the law, were incidents of the con- 
versation which had occurred without Cbarlotie 
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bftTing pereeired that the dnipery bad l>een moTed. 

Da Chesnel had met Durandin on horseback, 
Meorting the ealeehe of Madame Bathilde de Saint 
Pharamoody in company with Feliclea Chapitaox 
and J. B. S. T. Sanguin. 

Durandin had mounted his horse and was follow- 
ing the court of the Empress of LoretUi from pure 
policy as one may well imagine. Felicien Chapi- 
tauz had glTen hbn the law business of the house 
of Polype and Co. ; Madame de Saint Pharamond 
had procured for him the law-suits of all her lovers, 
and i. B. S. T. Sanflptin of Lyons had loaded him 
with little commercial processes. 

So that it happened that Durandin gained a great 
deal of money for thus losing his time in the Bois, 
at the Theatre, &c. 

He was a man fond of good liring, as round as a 
top, with his heart in his hand, and always ready to 
do one a service for money. 

One of Durandin 's fixed ideas was to purehase an 
oldch&teau, to cover it over, to make it look like 
new, with plaster of Paris, and fit up the Gothic 
windows with genteel green Persian blinds. 

His soul was filled with this ambition. 

His wife had brought him with her dowry 185,000 
francs and expeetcitumt. She was six years older 
than himself, with three false teeth and a great 
quantity of grey hair. 

She was one of those women whom Gh>d has ore- 
ftked especially for lavryers. 

She was named Yirginia : and Durandin had made 
a eonqnest of her in saying to her. ** I will be your 
Paul.** 

After the example of Lucretia, she stayed at home 
•ad watched the pot on the fire while weeping hot 
tears over the romances of Monsieur Victor Dn- 
eange. 

For the greater part of grey and toothless women 
whom ambitiotts lawyers marry, like the polka, and 
make verses. 

Durandin dreamt of a very large eh&iean instead 
of the white house of which his equals generally 
dream. 

Du Ohesnel had always preserved a certain influ- 
ence over his old comrades. Although the associ- 
ation formed in old days had not had any serious 
results, the five personages whom we have seen 
assembled together on the evening of Shrove Tues- 
day, 1826, at the Hotel Du Sauvage had nevertheless 
lent each- other mutual assistance nnder various 
circumstances, and there was besides a tie between 
them which it was not in their poww to break. 

This tie was the vague and common peril which 
the sixth personage in the soene at the Oamival 
held skilfully suspended over their heads. 

Three of them, Josepin, Durandin, and Du Ohes- 
nel, had had occasien to bend under the will of Gar- 
men, who, for all that» had paid them for their ser- 
vices. 

The two others, Denisart and Roby, placed per- 
haps too low in life for Garnien ^o have need of their 
assistance, did not remain less at her mercy, and 
Mpeetally did not less hope that the time would 
come when Carmen would be in need of them. 

Durandin left the eavalcade, in the midst of a 
eompliment inflicted by Ghapitanx on Madame de 
Saint Pharamond, and followed Du Chesnel. 

They seldom saw each other. — One likes to pour 
one's sorrows into the bosom of a friend who is not 
lavish of his own. 

Their disclosures and the nnfoldings of their 
hearts were reciprocal. The advocate sighed gently 
for his eh&tean; and the diplomatist sang the 
«hams of his mission which he had longed for so 
aittch. 

" I should like to see you very much," said Du 
Chesnel, "in the possession of that devil of a cha- 
teau, Durandin." 

** And as fbr myself," replied the advocate, " I 
would give I know not what if that decree of a mis- 



sion could fall to you from heaven some fine morn- 
ing.** 

"If I could get it," said Du Chesnel," I should 
be able to do you a good turn." 

"Evidently, but " 

"He! he!—" 

Du Chesnel caught hold of the lawyer's bine coat. 

"He I he!" he repeated, "I have beautiful 
chances ! " 

" They are old," muttered Durandin. 

"Not all. There are but two of them-— the 
Duchess and Lea Verin." 

Durandin fixed his smiling eyes on him. 

" How is it that a smart, quick fellow like yo1l^>^ 
self does not think of making himself a deputy t ** 
he asked vrith the greatest sincerity in the worid. 

"You are jesting," said Du Chesnel. 

"Not at all." 

" Ah I but you are jestinff. Still you are wrong. I 
think very seriously of making myself a deputy." 

Du Chesnel paused for a moment, and wen re- 
sumed : 

" You have- fifty thousand crowns of property in 
the ftinds, Durandin, have you not?— I wUl buy 
them of yon." 

" I vrill buy them of you," continued Du Chesnel, 
" for a bank note of a thousand francs and a pro- 
missory note—" 

" For two bank notes of a thousand fhmcs each," 
said the advocate. 

Du Chesnel shrugged his shoulders. 

" Be it so," he replied. " I can very easily borrow 
a thousand francs of Lea and a thousand of the 
Duchess, because I need never repay them again : 
but to borrow more would be dangerous. Let us 
look in some other quarter. You know every body 
in Paris. Is there not among all your clients some 
excellent fellow sufficiently influential and rich — 
you understand me?" 

Durandin scratched his ear. 

" There is Monsieur Polype," he replied after a 
pause. 

Du Chesnel clapped his hands together with a 
genuine joy. 

Until then he had spoken a little at random, like 
a man who is accustomed to build castles in the 
air, but the name of Monsieur Polype made his eyes 
glitter with a bright ray of hope. 

"Monsieur Polype T* he cried. "The Brlareus 
of discounjb ! the man who lends with a hundred 
hands, and who receives money from a thousand 
pockets — the alchemist, who knows how, in a few 
weeks, to make of a dirty son a bright louis d'or. 
Polype ! the philanthropieal usurer who holds in 
his gripe all the petty commerce of Paris. Polype 
is as ereat as Napoleon. And I do not know if ever 
Kanoleon himself could have conciliated the princes 
oftne bank in landing at thirty per cent, interest. 
Polype is the ffreat lord of petty commerce. The 
whole of Clichy sing his praise. They fear him. 
They adore him. Polype ; — ah ! ah ! with Polype I 
shall get the votes of all the shopkeepers, my friend." 

" Undoubtedly, undoubtedly," interrupted Duran- 
din, who became colder in his manner in nroportion 
as Du Chesnel became more animated. " One 
knows all that" 

« WeU I " 

"Well, Polype lends at thirty per cent. That Is 
no reason why he would do you a service for no* 
thing." 

There was an end at once, on hearing this, to the 
enthusiasm of Du Chesnel. 

"'Tis true," he muttered; "but, as he is your 
client, I thought " 

" Naturally, I understand what you are going to 
say perfectly. But do not think about it, my dear 
fellow." 

Du Chesnel passed his arm under that of the ad* 
vocato. 

" On the contrary," said he, " let us both think 
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about it. I will pay yon royally for all your trou- 
ble. With money, one can do with Polype e^erj 
thine that one can desire, can one not ? ** 
" Decidedly/' replied Durandin. 
" 'Tia certain.-— But I have no money. But Polype 
must be raluable in some other quarter. He is con- 
sidered an admirer of women.'' 

"Oh! certainly. He has given for six months 
three thousand francs a week to Bathilde— ^-^ 

"A hundred and forty-four thousand francs a 
year ! " muttered Dn Chesnel. 

** Exactly. But now he lends her money at five 
per cent, interest a month. That's sixty per cent a 
yeai^— just doable this ordinary rate. So he reeo- 
rers himself.'' 

**He is a clever fellow.— Who is his mistress 
now?" 
''Do you wish to bring her under your yoke?'' 
•* Perhaps." 

" To curb her under your laws ? " ' 
"Probably." / 

" To enchain her to your car ? ** ^ 
" It is permitted me to try.*' 
" No," said Durandin, laughing. That is formally 
prohibited. Polype has no mistress. Benito the 
danteute has just left for Saint Petersburgh." 

Du Chesnel took his friend by the hand, which he 
pressed warmly in bis own. 

" Ah ! Benito has gone to Russia," he said. " Tis 
a different affair. Well, my son, I shall be a de- 
puty." 
" Do n't understand," replied Durandin. 
" How, the devil ! " cried Du Chesnel. " A month 
or two employed in collecting the votes of a parish 
does not cost a hundred and forty-four thousand 
francs. And as Polype has given a hundred and 

forty-four thousand francs " 

" That seems to stick in your heart," interrupted 
Durandin. *' What a misfortune it is that you are 
not a pretty woman." 

Dn Chesnel had rung the house-bell. They had 
just opened the door. 

Durandin and himself entered. 
" Come this way," said Du Chesnel ; " and do n't 
make a noise." 

Durandin followed him; and they passed into the 
cabinet of Du Chesnel. 

" We are still as great friends as we have ever 
been, are we not ? " resumed the latter, lowering his 
voice. 
" Why that question ? " asked Durandin. 
" Speak a little lower," interrupted Dn Chesnel. 
** We are excellent friends — old friends ; and I know 
that I can reckon upon you. Besides, you cannot 
have forgotten a circumstance which compels us to 
a certain point to keep up a good understanding 
with each other. I allude to that fine night that 
we passed together now about seven years ago in 
the Hotel du Sauvage." 

** What the deuce do you mean by raking up all 
that?" said the advocate, losing half of his jovial 
smile. 

" The remembrance of it sometimes comes over 
me," replied the diplomatist. 

" One would say that you were menacing me," 
muttered Durandin. 

" Not the least in the world. This is my object 
in making this exordium — that all that is about to 
pass between us and to be spoken is to be a pro- 
found secret." 
" It shall." 

" An inviolable secret," added Du Chesnel knit- 
ting his brow, and looking at the advocate full in 
the face. 
The latter cast round the room an uneasy look. 
Du Chesnel took him by the hand and pressed it 
cordially in liis own, while a great change passed 
Ofer his countenance. 

"'Tis agreed," he continued gaily, but still 
•peaking in a low tone of voice. " Le* us go on to 



business. We must get Monsieur Polype a mis- 
tress." 

"Well? "said Durandin, expecting some formi- 
dable revelation. 
" That 's all," replied Du Chesnel. 
The advocate kept silence for a moment. 
" That can be done," he at length observed, '^ but 
it is difficult Just count now on your fingers. He 
must have in the first place, a woman devoted to 
him; secondly, one intelligent; thirdly, one pretty; 

fourthly, one fashionable ; fifthly " 

" I know one better than that," said Du CheineL 
"Ah! bah!" 
" I hare a treasure." 
"Is she an actress?" 
"No." 

"IssheavtrtuoM?" . ' J«. 

"Penh!" » 

" An Italian princess ? " 
" Get along with you ! " 
"What is she?" 

Du Chesnel opened liis mouth, but he did not 
speak. His lips were agitated by a nervous trem« 
Ming, and his lids were cast down. 
" She is as beautiful as an angel," he murmured 

after a pause, "and as pure as " 

Durandin burst into a shout of laughter. 
The diplomatist shut his mouth with a gesture 
full of violent rage. 

" Yes, pure," he concluded with a sorrowful tono 
in his voice ; " pure and noble." 

" Well and good 1 " said the advocate. " That is 
the least thing. But let us speak of her face. Polype 

is difficult to please " 

"Have I not told you that she is as beautiful as 
an aneel ? " 
" 'Tis true ; but I have never seen an angeL" 
Du Chesnel laid hold of him by the arm with a 
kind of violence, and dragged him to the other end 
of the room where there was a door, and on the 
other side of it there was a curtain that fell from 
the ceiling to the floor. 

Du Chesnel quietly raised the folds of it, and with 
his finger pointed at Charlotte who was sitting near 
the window. 
Durandin stifled a cry of admiration. 
Charlotte had her back half turned to them, but 
through the glossy ringlets of her brown hair, the 
exquisite outlines of her profile could be perceived, 
and in her attitude there was a sweet charm. 
Dn Chesnel let the curtain fall again. 
" Ah ! " cried Durandin, taking a long breath. 
Du Chesnel, without the least noise, opened the 
two folds of the door, and led back the advocate to 
the other end of the room. 
Du Chesnel was pale. 

On his brow there were drops of cold perspirs- 
tion. 
Durandin and himself sat down by each other. 
The advocate watched from the corner of his eye 
the increasing emotion of Du ChesneL 
Both kept silence. 

" She is beautiful, is she not? " said at length the 
diplomatist in a stifled tone of voice. 
" Enchanting ! " replied Durandin. 
Again silence. 

"Ah! the deuce, yes," resumed the advocate 
after a minute. " With such a fairy as that, one 
could make Polype as gentle as a lamb." 
" It is ray wife," said Du Chesnel. 
" Ah I " exclaimed Durandin. 
Then he added : 

" Your idea has now just struck me. But — " 
The advocate clasped his hands together, and be* 
gan twisting his thumbs over each other, all the 
while looking to the ground. 

" Faith," said he, " my old friend Leon, it is very 
certain that I would sell Madame Durandin for any 
price — it is probable that 1 would give her away 
for nothing. It is possible that I would even give 
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Ha eieelkat preTiiiiim to any one who would take 
the trouble of running ftway wUb hur. Bat if I liad 
A Itttle wife likt! joura^ " 

** You would love lier, would you uot ? " 

** I should ho Yflry capablo of doing so." 

** And I lovo her I *' 

In utteriug th«j^<j words, Dti ChasiJel passed tho 
back of his hand oter his forehead. 

** But nothing sucetiedg with mo/' he roEumed. 
" r aixi uufortunato, Etsry day my position be- 
comes wo^s^^ My cr^itora are liyiin^ piititia^e. I 
hiivt; one foot in the mii'fl, and I must get out of it.'* 

"I do not fiay that you must not/' otmerTcd Du- 
rand in iu a low tone olt voice. *' But it is hard." 

'^ I must gut out of it/^ rt^poat^d Du Cheiud bend- 
ing hiE fists — "at any prices" 

'* *Tia good — that Is your own look-oat/* concluded 
the impassabli^ Duranijlii. 

*- Hearken hort- ! " cried Dc Chcsnol ; " to loso 
sach a woman is barling ono's Eioul to Satan. £jho 
is even hotter than i&hc is beautiful. Her grMcfnl 
aud ^ujck mind hsua uiiforcfluou and unexpocied sal> 
lies which chase away ennui and dispel sadness. 
Uer smile makt^B one happy. Sbo is fond of mt — 
6lie is devoted to me^ Ni^ver hare her lips uttered 
ft falsehood. It Is my liapplnesa and my gaW&tion 
tb»l X am golug to igil tp tb^it man/* 
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Burandin tumed bis thumbs oror encli {^tbof. 
" i have a mind to kill my$eTf," mnrmared D\i 

** In that," replied Dnrandini " I am not a party, 
— Aftor jlH, if you should maaago the business^ and 
become a deputy — —" 

Du Chosnel £tartod, his brow was lighted up. 
His mouth resumed its sct<ptical aud cold espros- 
sion. 

" A deputy 1 " he repeated. " Poo! that I am— 
madman I Thero are moments when i am no better 
than a sentimental youth. A Deputy ! — YeSj, yes, 
the Cham her ! iThat is the ^and road to ail hon* 
ourg» J must get there. As to the rest, too mat- 
ter/' 

" That *^ accordlag a& one may think/' said tho 
advocate " There arc people to whom the rest is 
every tiling/' 

ii Jjijiey are fools. It is because I am unhappy 
that I hesitate in relinquishing all these sillinesses 
of the heart. When one is iuenssantly running 
after a few miserable loui^d*ors, oue requires rest 
and quietness ; and when one is so sick atfioul from 
being engaged in such employments, that one h aU 
most happy in getting home again and being with 
one^s wife. But a little lusury ! a little power E 
and 1 shall laugh at all these laagulahiug humours. 
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1 shall pity myself for having ever felt them. But j 
God forgive mo, if I do not stop iu time, I shall ar- 
rive at such a degree of domestic goodness that I 
shall deserve the epitaph of " Good husband— good 
father-— &c. &c," 

Du Chesnol spoke thus with such great volubility 
that one would have supposed that he was endea- 
vouring to deceive himself and to imagine himself 
of a different character than he was. 

The advocate continued twisting his thumbs OTtr 
each other and smiling, all the while keeping his ey« 
fixed on the ground. 

" A Deputy I " resumed Du Chesnel. " Does not 
that deserve some little sacrifice ? Ah ! yoa will 
see, Durandin, what I will do when I am in the 
Chamber. I will no longer obey. I will order. I 
will make myself terrible in order that they shall 
caress mo. And they shall not have me for nothing. 
I shall value my services, morbleu 1 at a hundred 
thousand francs income — and when I say a hundred 
thousand francs, it is fifty thousand crowns that I 
must have." 

"And I? What shall I havtt" asked the advo- 
cate in a quiet tone. 

'* You 1 I will get a situation for you." 

" I must have several situations.** 

" Well, be it so," replied Du Clieinel. 

Durandin rose. 

" To-morrow," said he, pressing the diplomatist 
by the hand, " to-morrow I will introduce you to 
Monsieur Polype." 

♦ • ♦ 

Charlotte, still sitting near the window, was wait- 
ing for her husband. 

A kiss from Du Chesnel awoke bor out of her 
reverie. 

" How late you are, Leon I ** she said. 

" You must not blame mo,** replied Du Chesnel, 
smiling ; " I have been talking of you, and been busy 
for your sake." 



CHAPTER VII. 

7HB DUKE. 

Monsieur lx Due db Compans resided, as we 
have already mentioned, in that small mansion built 
by the Duke Raottl in the time of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, and which was situated in the Faubourg 
Saint Honor6. 

At the hour when Mr. Williams was turning 
over, in the Marais, the pages of the Civil Code, 
Monsieur le Due de Maillepre, buried in an arm- 
chair, in the corner of a magnificently sculptured 
mantel-piece, was occupied exactly in the same man- 
ner. 

And— singular sympathy— it was precisely at the 
title OfAhnenttM that Monsieur le Due de Compans 
had the Civil Code open. 

And furthermore, at a corner of the writing-table 
of Monsieur le Due, there was a bulky copy of the 
judgment of the Tribunal de la Seine which gave 
him definitive possession of the titles and property 
of Maillepre. 

But there was this difference, that though Mon- 
sieur le Due and Mr. Williams were both occupied 
with the same business, it was not for the same 
object 

At a small table, placed in the nook of the room, 
there was seated a middle-aged man, half bald, with 
sallow cheeks, a red nose, and with hollow eyes, and 
sitting in an attitude that was humble and yet at 
the same time pedantic. 

This personage, who had been but a short time 
with the Duke, filled the functions of which Mon- 
sieur Buret enjoyed the title. He was secretary. 
But that did not prevent him from being under the 
direction of Monsieur Buret who was his real po- 
tron, who treated him as his dependant without 



any ceremony, and who had no regard for his thread- 
bare black coat, and his classical mode of speaking. 

He appeared to be between thirty-five and forty 
years of age, and affected in his movements a slow- 
ness that was indicative of wisdom. 

Monsieur le Due followed the text of the law 
with a singularlv interested air ; and from time to 
time he raised the Code and approached the text 
nearer to his eyes. 

"All that U very certain,*' he said at length; « I 
have read it a hundred times, but one cannot pene- 
trate too deeply into one's just right In a for^ 
night thirty years will have elapsed. If all goes on 
well till then, my right wUl be esUblisbod.— Mon- 
sieur Denisart ! " 

The man seated in the nook of the window rose 
and made an obsequioai bow. 

Alas! it was indeed Denisart The powerful 
philosopher, the generous writer who had assumed 
the high mission of sharing with the haker his last 
miserable sou, had fallen even to this ! the future 
chief editor of the iVo2sto<rf, was a servant to an 
aristocrat, or rather a servant to the valet of an 
aristocrat, for Denisart obeyed Monsieur Bnrot 

It was in order to carry out his idea that Deni- 
sart had descended so low. — He was well read, and 
he knew a multitude of historical examples of great 
men having submitted to servitude in order to wait 
for the propitious moment. 

Brutus kissed the ground. Denisart would, cer^ 
tainly, have done worse than that if necessity re- 
quired. 

" Monsieur Denisart,** said the Duke, " yon are 
sufficiently acquainted with this affair. You know 
that I possess regularly and legitimately the pro- 
perty of the house of Maillepre-Maillepre, of wnich 
I am the only heir. You know that Monsieiir le 
Marquis de Maillepre, abusing the knowledge of a 
fact, which, in my position, holds mo in some man- 
ner in his power, has forced ms to acknowledge him 
implicitly as my cousin—" 

"Ah! Monsieur le Due,** intermpted Denisart^ 
" I do not know your secret But I am very certain 
that it is that of a noble heart Mid of a namo without 
reproach." 

*' Very good, Monsieur Denisart You are right. 
But we ars speaking of the limit of the prescription. 
— In a fortnight. Monsieur le Marquis— none of 
whose acts up to this date has been of a nature to 
disturb legally the prescription of thirty years-^will 
not be received as my relation. In a fortnight, in 
case that my cousin should not return, the Due Jean 
de Maillepre, who is dead, and must have been dead 
for, perhaps, more than forty years, I shall have ab- 
solutely nothing to fear. But a fortnight, Monsleui* 
Denisart I " 

" If I may venture to express my opinion before 
Monsieur le Due, I should tell him toat^ in a fort- 
night, many intrigues may be formed." 

The Duke looked him full in the face. Denisiurt 
bowed and lowered his eyes. 

" Buret has told me that you are a man in whom 
confidence can be placed. Monsieur Denisart^** re* 
Bumed the Duke. 

Denisart bowed again. 

" Besides that," conthiued the Duke, ''he has told 
me that you have a great wish to gain a oertain 
sum." 

'^ Ah ! Monsieur le Due,'* commenced Donlsart 

" You have, undoubtedly, a family to rear?** 

*^ An idea, Monsieur le Due, I have an idea. And 
it is more difficult to rear an idea than fit Ohll* 
dren." 

The Duke smiled amid his wrinkles. 

<<Well, Monsieur Denisart," said bc^mysu^ 
posed cousin is a young madman, giddy, without any 
precaution. A well-informed man, as you appsar 
to be, might easily insinuate yourself into his graisM 
— and, faith, Monsieur Denisart, you shall be pleased 
with your reward." 
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Denisart grew pale ; there was fear in his eyes. 

** I haye not had the honour of understanding 
Monsieur le Due/' he observed in a low tone. 

" It is because I have forgotten to e&plain jny- 
Belf/' said the latter ; ** but a strong blow is requi- 
site." 

The Duke stopped. 

Denisart firmly belieyed that the Dvko WW going 
to demand an assassination of him. 

Now, Denisart had not the qualities of ft bravo, so 
be began trembling in all his limbs. 

3ut the Duke continued : 

" My supposed cousin, J am sure of it, is no more 
Ignorant than myself how far we have got in this 
business. He has his lawyers as well as myself. 
I am afraid of his doing me some bad turn. More* 
DTeri it has come to my ears that some anonymous 
person, who carefully conceals his address, has 
tftken some steps in this matter, and announced 
▼ftguely. in the cabinet of a high magistrate, that 
the family of Maillepre-MaiUepre will make its ap- 
pearance in due season and in tlie proper place to re- 
claim its heritage. All that, you may well fancy, 
eomes from the same source. It is my cousin. Well, 
Monsieur Denisart, my cousin possesses somewhere, 
about him or in his house, a certain pocket-book of 
red morocco. I want that pocket-book.'' 

Douisart breathed again. 

" I will undertake to do the business," he said. 
*<In eight-and-fortyhoursi will give you some news 
about it." 

The Duke placed a finger on his lips. 
" If I am compromised," he said, " you may 
reckon on being sent to the galleys. If you bring 
me the poeket-book, you shall have a thousand 

6rowns.-H!;all my Talet-dc-chambre." 

* « * 



Monsieur le Due de CompanfhMaillepre 

e, with a heart that had no 



was a 
maa without principle, 

blood in it, and whose philosophy it was to regard 
nothing here below except prosperity or pleasure. 

It was towards the commencement of the year 
1822/ that Monsieur le Duo had cognisance of a 
family of Maillepre which was preparing to olaim 
the whole of the property of the Duke Jean. 

That famiW had arrived from the United States 
through Bngland. 

The inquiries whioh he immediately ordered to be 
taken, eonvineed him beyond a doubt that these 
Maillenres were the children of Due Jean. 

3ut he learnt ftt the same time that they were 
very nearly without any resources whatever; and 
that they had lost, during a shipvmreck, all the pa- 
tents of their titles* their land^leeds, and their 
family papers of every description. 

Monsieur le Gompans resolved to crush these 
people whose arrival in France he had never ex- 
pected. 

They had found an asylum in Britany, in the envi- 
rons of Kergaz, the domain of the Maillepres, the 
proceeds of which were actually enjoyed by Mon- 
sieur le Due. He was then on very good terms at 
court with the Bourbons ; he had been so under the 
Empire with Napoleon ; and he was destined to be 
equally fortunate, after 1830, with the dynasty of 
Orleans. He was so strong, and these people were 
60 weak, that the issue of the struggle could not> 
indeed, be in the least doubtful. 

The man who had received the Maillepres, was a 
Breton peasant, named Jean Marie Biot, whose 
father had purchased his small farm under the Con- 
vention, in order to keep it for bis old lonls. 

Jean Marie Biot wa« a widower. He resigned his 
small farm into the hands of the Marqvis Raoul de 
Maillepre, as his father would have done; and as he 
had no family, he gave himself up entirely to the 
service of his masters. 

It was he that Monsieur de Compass attacked 
first. 
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farm were not perhaps drawn up in a perfectly 
regular kind of way. He had no money to go to 
law with ; and Monsieur le Due was so rich ! 

The tribunal gave judgment in favour of Mon- 
sieur le Due. 

The Maillepres, attended by Biot, went to Paris, 
and commenced the principal litigation for the re- 
covery of all the property of the Duke Joan, 

The Marquis had written to James "Western, bis 
brother-in-law and his friend, to have all the docu- 
ments which were left behind in America ; and, also 
to have some money sent to him. 

James Western had received only the letter writ- 
ten to him from England after the shipwreck ; and 
he had sent money to England. 

It was not till a long time after, at the end of 
1825, that a missive of the Marquis fell into hi|i 
hands. He would not confide the precious trust to 
the care of any one, but crossed the seas With it hipi« 
self. 

In the meanwhile, the Marquis Baoul had been 
ill for many years. He had lost his cause in the 
Primary Court, and had followed it up with an ap- 
peal. Wo have seen his family residing in the gar- 
ret that had been let to them by Monsieur Polype in 
the Palais-Royal, and we know to what a degree of 
destitution they were reduced. 

However, such is the force of a just right, that the 
Maillepres in their agony and misery still inspired 
Monsieur de Compans with a real terror. 

By the aid of a young physician named Josepin, 
who attended the Marquis Raoul, Monsieur de Com- 
pans know every thing that was going on in the 
poor room in the Gallery de Yalois. He knew the 
nopes of the Marquis, and ho trembled lest he should 
see them realised. 

It was at his instigation that Monsieur Polype had 
BO many times threatened to turn the dying man out 
of doors. He wished to put an end to this man who 
had returned to France, before the papers and the 
assistance expected from America should arrive and 
cause a fatal change in the chances and uncertain- 
ties of the struggle. 

In the afternoon of Shrove Tuesday, in the year 
1826, a note from Josepin apprised the duke that the 
Maillepres had received a letter from Havre which 
informed them, that on that very evening a certain 
James Western would arrive from Boston, and 
bring that family all that they were in want of. 

This note caused the duke considerable trouble 
and anxiety ; for he deemed that the new-comer was 
bringing his ruin with hina. — But one does not re- 
linquish so readily an immense fortune that one has 
enjoyed from his boyhood. 

This James Western must either be got out of the 
way, or gained over to his cause. 

But it was necessary, in the first plaoe^ to find 
him. 

8uch was the cause of that strange chase that the 
duke was making in the garden of the Palais-Royal 
upon that evening when we first of all introduced 
him to the reader. He had missed the arrival of the 
coach ft*om Havre, and he was looking about at 
random, having a thousand chances to one against 
his finding him. 

His object was to follow Western, to circumvent 
and to deceive him. and then to take from him, 
either by his own accord, or by force, the trust con- 
fided to him. 

By Western's own accord rather than by force, 
because violent proceedings are attended by so many 
dangerous consequences. 

But Carmen came and threw herself into the 
way of his designs. And he allured Carmen to go 
and do what he himself had intended to perform — 
and, let the worst happen, it was at least a means of 
turning Western from his purpose, and the next 
day would bo time enough to think of action. 

As one may fancy, Mfttw^\ssN«\fc'\iN\R.-^^&vs^^^».«fc' 
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The next day, a very elegant tilbury entered the 
court-yard of his residence. A young man, who was 
almost a youth, leapt on the flight of stairs, and 
said to the yalet-de-chambre of Monsieur le Due, 
who refused to admit him in, alleging the lateness 
of the hour : — 

" Announce me, I tell you. With cousins every 
hour is couTenient. Announce Monsieur le Marquis 
Gaston de Maillepre ! *' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

REMINISCENCES O? THE CARNIVAL, 

Monsieur le Due de Comfans, after that eve- 
ning of Shrove Tuesday, 1826, had passed, as we hare 
already said, an extremely agitated night. 

He was just getting up when the Marquis Gaston 
de Maillepre was announced. That name struck 
him like the blow of a sledge-hammer ; and me- 
chanically, and without knowing why he did so, he 
ordered him to be introduced. 

The supposed marquis was dressed iu a masculine 
costume that exhibited the round contours and the 
exquisite charms of a slender figure. He wore a 
kind of surtout, made after the Polish style of dress, 
and had on broad and loose pantaloons. On his 
head there was a species of military cap, from under 
which escaped in profusion a quantity of admirable 
r inglets of brown hair. 

The Duke recognised the young man who had 
accosted him the day before at the Palais-Royalo ; 
and he recognised the woman who had led James 
Western to the cellar of the Hotel du Sauvage. 

" It is you, then, who have ordered yourself to be 
called the Marquis de Maillepre ! " he said, forcing 
a smile. 

Then, without waiting for the answer, and anxious 
to know an that had happened, he added quickly : 
" And our man?" 

Carmen threw herself into an arm-chair, which she 
Wheeled before the fire. She placed both her feet 
upon the fender. 

^ Nothing makes me so chilly as a night of vigils, 
my cousin,'* said she. " Excuse me if I take my 
ease and make myself quite at home.'' 

" A truce to jesting I " cried the Duke, who was 
waiting with anguish for the reply to his question. 
" What have you done ? " 

" I am not jesting," said Carmen, ** and I have 
done many things." ' 

" !&ut that man ! that man ! " repeated the Duke 
hastily. 

" Calm yourself, monsieur," uttered Carmen in a 
quiet tone of voice. " I have told you that I would 
take charge of him." 

" You have the pocket-book ? " stammered Mon- 
sieur de Compans. 
" I have the pocket-book." 
The Duke, in a moment of transport, seized Car- 
men's hand, and pressed it warmly between his own. 
" Whoever you may be," he cried, '* you shall be 
rewarded beyond all your wishes. AH that you ask 
me I will give you." 
Carmen smiled. 

'' I do not ask any thing of you," said she ; " but 
are you not desirous of learning how this pocket- 
book fell into my hands ? " 

** How did it ? " repeated the Duke, in a voice that 
trembled slightly. 

" James Western valued that pocket-book great- 
ly, Monsieur le Due." > 
" I presume so." 
" He valued it beyond his life." 
" Beyond his life ! And you could, in spite of 
that, get possession of it ? " 

Carmen slowly raised her beautiful eye, which was 
now full of sadness, upon him. 



" I have killed him," she said. 
The duke stepped back and became pale. 
" Unfortunate woman ! " he muttered ;'' an as- 
sassination ! " 

" A murder. Monsieur le Due," replied Carmen, 
whose head was now thrown back haughtily ; ** but 
we were both of us standing up — ^both armed, and 
thrice I told him to defend himself." 

There was a pause in the conversation. The Duke 
was reflecting and calculating to what an extent 
this crime fell on his own head. But while he was 
thus lost in consideration, he was thinking, in par- 
ticular, what was the value of this murder, the prey 
he coveted, and those documents which were to make 
him, in the eyes of the law, the irrevocable proprie- 
tor of half a million francs of yearly income. 

" And," he resumed hesitatingly, "what have you 
done with those papers ? " 

Carmen was reclining against the back of her 
arm-chair ; her eyes were fixed on the ground, and 
she heard not what was said to her. 

" He was a worthy soul. Monsieur le Due," she 
muttered ; " for he would not defend himself from 
my blows, because he took me for » woman." 

" And are you not a woman ? " exclaimed the 
Duke. 

Carmen raised upon him a look full of astonish- 
ment, but made no reply. 

" Ho took me for a woman," she repeated," ** al- 
though I had given hin^ warning that 1 was a man." 
The voice of Carmen, that had a grave and oven 
masculine tone amid all its softness, laid a strong 
emphasis on these words. 
The duke surveyed her from head to foot. 
But, instead of pursuing this subject, his anxiety 
to know what had happened to Western, and what 
had become of the pocket-book, he said again : 
" And the papers ? " 

Carmen seemed to be absorbed in the remem- 
brance of the eTent which had been so recently ac- 
complished. 

" Yes, yes," she resumed. ** He had a bold and 
a good heart. He had crossed the seas to save those 
whom he loved. But I am like a mad person, ay, 
I am like a mad person, when my hand lays hold of 
a weapon. And then, is not the whole of my life 
written above ? What is done, must be done." 

The Duke was all this time walking up and down 
the room in an impatient manner. From time to 
time he stopped suddenly before Carmen, as if he 
were desirous of forcing from her a reply to his ques- 
tion. But he restrained himself, and wen t on walk- 
ing. 

Carmen pursued her train of thoughts slowly, 
and as if she were musing. 

" My blood is the blood of those who question the 
radiant stars of the night. My parents knew how 
to read the firmament. And both of them told me 
my destiny, hundreds of leagues distant from this. 
In Valencia, the old gipsy woman Yahbel said to 
me :— * Child, thou wil be handsome, but thou wilt 
be even more beautiful than thou wilt be handsome. 
Hast thou two hearts?' And, as I understood her 
not, Yahbel added, ' Child, thou wilt be poor. But 
listen. Thou wilt murder ; and then thou wilt be 
rich, powerful and strong, richer, more powerful 
and stronger than a grandeo of Spain who sits be- 
fore the king.' " 
Carmen's bosom heaved a sigh. 
The Duke stopped before her, and stamped his 
foot in a rage. 
** This is madness I " he cried. 
"That was what Yahbel, the gitana, told me," 
resumed Carmen, lowering her voice, and without 
taking any heed of the Duke's interruption. " In 
the mountains of the Highlands, Jan Vohr, the son 
of the Mist, placed me one evening under his plaid, 
and sang to me to a similar effect, furthermore 
telling me that a man would come, that I must take 
my dagger and strike in the dark, and that when 



the man was dead, the hour would have struck, and 
that I should be powerful, rich and, strong/' 

Carmen leant her head on her hand. 

The Duke listened, carried away by a vague curi- 
osity. 

There was a musing expression in the eyes of 
Carmen. 

"Who will deny the power of those to whom 
God reveals the future ? " said she slowly. "Yah- 
bel and Jan Vohr— one in Spain the other in Scot- 
land — both said the same thing. And both said a 
true thing 1 Destiny commands and man obeys. I 
was very poor. Sometimes, executing with disgust 
the work imposed upon me by your valet Burot, I 
followed Madame la Duchesse — ^a beautiful woman 
who ought to be loved."— Carmen's eye glistened. 
— " Sometimes disguised as a young girl I danced 
before the people on the Boulevard du Temple. 
Suddenly the hour has struck. The man came. 
Accident put a knife in my unarmed hand. I mur- 
dered him." 

The Duke started a second time on hearing this 
speech, which struck upon his ear like an accusa- 
tion of murder. His eyes were cast down. 

Svhen he raised them again. Carmen, or rather 
the young man of the Palais-Royal, — for it seemed 
impossible for the Duke to mistake his sex hence- 
forth, — ^was standing before him, upright and mo- 
tionless, and with an eye proud in its expression, 
and lighted up with an indomitable brilliancy. 

From his whole person breathed a manly bold- 
ness. In his air there was a lofty resolution, and a 
haughty strength ; and he seemed clad with an in- 
describable beauty. There was something in it im- 
posing and terrifying. 

" What is done must bo done," he repeated 
slowly, and looking at the Duke with a lord-like 
glance. " I do not repent my deed ; but since my 
horoscope has been half accomplished, the other 
half is to be fulfilled. I have murdered. I am pow- 
erful and strong, and rich. My cousin, you must 
not ask Gaston de Maillepre what he means to do 
with his family papers." 

The face of Monsieur Compans de Maillepre grew 
paler and paler till it became quite liYid. 

Then his countenance was crimson with blood ; 
and his lips quivered, swollen and violet coloured. 

His glance and the false marquis's met. 

It was the Duke who first turned aside his gaze 

Carmen resumed : — 

** I am the Marquis de Maillepre. I am entitled 
to the five hundred thousand francs a year which you 
enjoy, my cousin. It is my heritage." 

The Duke neither stirred nor answered. 

He sought, in his distracted brain, for some wea- 
pons with which he could maintain this conflict 
which had begun in such a menacing manner. 

At the first moment, he did not try even to com- 
pose his demeanour and his countenance. 

After a long pause, he raised his brow with an 
effort, and constrained himself to look his adversary 
full in the face. 

"Whether you are a man or a woman," said he, 
in a calm tone of voice, " a young rogue or a lost 
woman, I care not. That you have assassinated an 
unfortunate man in some hole or other, is a matter 
between yourself and the courts of justice. What 
concerns me is that you have in some manner or 
other possessed yourself of papers which are mine. 
Let us talk sincerely, I beseech you, and let us no 
longer use a language which does not become us. 
These papers — for how much will you sell them to 
me?" 

" For five million francs," replied the Marquis. 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders, and turned his 
back to regain his seat. 

" For two or three notes of a thousand francs," 
he muttered ; " I will give you nothing more." 

The Marqiiis reseated himself in his turn, and 
crossed his legs over each other. — There was a 



change in the expression of his countenance, and 
there was a gaiety, full of raillery, in his smiling eye. 

" Fie, Monsieur le Due," he replied, drawing his 
arm-chair nearer to the fire. " I am more generous 
than you. I leave you — I who could expect every 
thing from you — two hundred and fifty thousand 
livres a year." 

" You leave me that ! " cried Monsieur de Com- 
pans, with fury. 

" As an usufruct, my cousin,. You have no child- 
ren ; I am your heir." 

A passionate gesture escaped from the Duke. 

"My cousin," resumed the Marquis, still railing, 
*' I had reason to expect a better reception. Many 
persons in your situation would be thankfnl to 
heaven. Why should you not think me a son 
whom God has sent you in his compassion. But 
instead of rejoicing you have all the appearance of 
being a martyr. And, more than once, since I have 
had the honour of being with you, I have seen you 
upon the point of seizing me by the throat and 
strangling me. In truth. Monsieur le Due, you do 
not play your part well. And there must be one 
or the other of these two things, either I intimidate 
you to such an extent as to make yon lose all pru- 
dence, or I have not yet succeeded in making you 
understand the grave nature of our situation." 

" Through interest for myself, and through com- 
passion for you," said Monsieur de Compans, "I 
feel very strongly that I ought to try to put an end 
to this affair. Come, then, let us finish it." 

He proceeded towards his desk, and took from it 
a roll of bank notes of a thousand francs each. 

" Here, take these," he resumed, presenting them 
to the young man, who kept both his hands — which, 
by-the-by, were very white and modelled in an ex- 
quisite shape, — indolently crossed on his knees; 
" give me the pocket-book, and let us break off at 
this." 

The Marquis remained motionless. 

" Here, take these," repeated Monsieur de Com- 
pans. 

The marquis took the bank-notes and threw them 
into the fire. 

They were notes to the value of twenty thousand 
francs. 

The Duke, stunned and stupefied, saw them burn- 
ing, ay, those light and transparent slips of paper, 
for the love of which so many traffickers damn them- 
selves in this world. 

They made a little flame, and a few ashes. 

" Monsieur le Due," said the Marquis in a very 
calm manner, " the pocket-book contains three or 
four times as much again. Tis my pocket-money. 
Now, listen to me attentively. The pocket-book 
contains, besides all the documents requisite for the 
proof of my noble birth, letters which have instructed 
me with regard to my history." 

"And do you hope ? " interrupted the Duke. 

** No, my cousin — I am certain. — Let us suppose 
that in spite of these documents the tribunals should 
do me an injustice. Nothing is lost by it. The 
pocket-book remains in my possession, and I know 
where to find the real family of Maillepre." 
. " You know that I " stammered Monsieur de 
Compans, staggered. 

" Yes, my cousin ; you are too perspicacious not to 
agree with me that the youthful Gaston, who bears 
the same name as myself, or rather his father, will 
be charmed to accept the bargain which yon refuse. 
I shall still have two hundred and fifty thousand 
franco a year, without saying any thing of the plea- 
sure that a virtuous action will procure for me." 

" Ah ! you know that I " repeated the Duke in a 
stammering and thick tone of voice. 

" Yes, my cousin. Besides — for one should fore- 
see every thing— I have something like a shield to 
protect mc, in case you should take it into your head 
to abuse my confidence and lead me before the bar 
of a court of justice. This is a serious thing for yon, 
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Monsieur le Dae : indeod, it concerns nothing less 
than your life. Fiye men will bear witness, if it is 
necessary, of your chase yesterday in the galleries 
of the Palais-Royal. The waiter of the Freres-Pro- 
Tenganx will bear witness to the solicitude which 
you evinoed to make drunk, at your expense, the 
man, who, two honrs later, fell under the knife a 
step or two from that spot.'' 

*^But this is infernal ! " said the duke in a hoarse 
tone of voice, with his temples bathed with perspira- 
tion and with every limb shaking. 

** Yes, my cousin. And that added to a certain 
system of spying which you caused to be kept up 
by the bedside of a certain dying man *' 

"Do you know, then, Josepin ? '' cried Monsieur 
do Oompans, quite foundered. 

" Yes, my cousin, very intimately. You will per- 
•eivethat these are more than presumptions; and 
that in the course of my throwing the crime upon 
your shoulders, my defence will be very easy." 

The Marquis rose, re-adjusted before the glass the 
folds of his dress, and passed his fingers through the 
ringlets of his hair. 

" Now, my cousin," he resumed. " It remains for 
me to ask your pardon for having disturbed you. — 
Are we friends ? " 

" What must I do ? " asked the Duke in a tone of 
voice 60 feeble that it could hardly be heard. 

** Very little. Write me a letter, congratulating 
me on my safe return, and thanking me for having 
shown you my documents — a letter in which you 
shall call me — * My very dear cousin ' — ^and other 
such affectionate expressions, whenever you think 
it suitable to use them.'' 

" I will do that. What more ? " 

''That's all. That letter will bind your hands. 
Trust me for not leaving my part of the income of 
Maillepre to slumber useless in your desk. Adieu, 
till we have the pleasure of seeing each other again, 
cousin." 

The Duke placed liimself between the Marquis 
and the door. He was pale, and there was a livid 
tint upon his cheeks. His countenance was fright- 
ful, from restrained passion and hatred, ready to 
burst forth and explode. 

While passing by him to retire, the marquis, with 
a supreme bravado, held out his hand to him. 

The duke laid hold of his hand. There was a 
rattling noise in his throat. He drew the Marquis 
to his bosom and squeezed him against it, while he 
uttered a savage roar. He had just understood how 
that, in writing that letter, he would place himself 
at the discretion of the Marquis, and deprive himself 
of all means of ever again commencing hostilities. 

Any one who had been present at that scene 
would have fancied that all was over with that 
handsome vouth, whose graceful body seemed as if 
it wore being crushed in the strong and muscular 
embrace of de Oompans. De Gompans wished to 
kill him, as might be seen in the wild and mad ex- 
pression of his eyes. He shook him furiously : he 
tried to squeeze him to death against himself. 

But that body, so harmonious and so full of 
charms, had, as we know, whenever necessity re- 
quired, the elastic rebound of steel. Under that 
satin-like skin, the masculine muscles grew rigid of 
a sudden, for in that body there was the strength of 
an athletic. 

The Marauis joined both his arms together behind 
the waist of de Gompans, who tottered and lost his 
breath. He let go his hold in a moment: and the 
Marquis was released. 

But De Gompans still stood between the door and 
him. There was desperation in his eye, and he was 
resolved to struggle till death 

The Marquis ttirust his hand inside the breast of 
his coat and half drew out the gold-headed poniard 
which had kUled Western. 

But he immediately placed it back again. His 
browi which had been knitted into frowns, now ex- 



panded into a mild expression ; apd his lips had ft 
smile on them. 

He shrugged his shouldors with an air of mali- 
cious pity, and laid hold of the bell-rope which hung 
by the side of the chimney-pioce, witn the delicata 
gesture of a coquette who has had lib«rtiea taken 
with her. 

The bell rang. The valet-de-chambre of De Oom- 
pans immediately made his appearance. 

The Marquis passed before nis powerlecf advfr- 
sary, bowed to him cordially, and said : 

" My cousin, till we have the pleasure of Mtiag 
each other again. — Do not forget my letter." 

The Duke could see him, through the window, 
leap lightly and gaily into his carriage, which drOYf 
off at a rapid trot. 

The next day the Marquis received the letter ht 
expected, and since then the Duke and himself Uv«d 
on perfectly good terms, just like cousins. 

But Monsieur le Due de Oompans had not j^i 
done with that night of Shrove Tuesday, 1828. 

His wife and himself lived in a very bad under- 
standing with each other, and lUfter having loTe4 
they now detested one another. 

Up to this epoch, Madame la Duchesse had dread- 
ed her husband like one fears a severe and inflexible 
judge. She had carefully concealed her intrigues; 
having begun and carried them on with that secret 
art which is the genius of woman. She had always 
a lover, but she had not always the same. 

But one tine day, quite naturally and witbeut 
transition, she ceased putting any coustrait upon 
her actions. 

Leon du Ghesnel was the reigning lover. 

On the staircase of his own house. Monsieur 1# 
Due met Leon du Ghesnel, who bowed to him very 
respectfully. 

" Monsieur," said the duke to him with all possi- 
ble brutality, " I forbid you ever again setUng your 
foot within my doors." 

"Monsieur," replied Du Ghesnel, contriving to 
descend the staircase, " I must beg yon to observe 
that, it is not to see you that I come to your bouse. " 

The Duke entered furiously his wife*s apartment. 

She received him with a smiling calmness. The 
Duke told her what had just psMed; and still the 
Duchess kept on smiling. 

" That man has braved me in the most insolent 
manner," said the Duke. ** Do you mean to do as 
he has done, madame ? " 

" God forbid, monsieur. But you must permit me 
to tell you that you behaved with too much hasti- 
ness to Monsieur Leon du Ghesnel." 

" Monsieur Leon du Ghesnel displeases me, and I 
forbid him my house," interrupted the Duke with 
violence. " He is here at all hours. He is with 
you in the Bois, at church, at the theatre " 

" It is because we have very many things to say 
to each other, monsieur," replied the Duchess in a 
natural and soft tono of voice. 

Monsieur de Gompans made a step towards her 
with a menacing air. 

« We often speak of you," resumed the Duchess. 

" Of me, madame ? — X think that you are saroas* 
tic." 

'* Of you, monsieur ; and of the trouble thai you 
gave yourself in following at the Palais-Boyale, on 
the evening of Shrove Tuesday, last year, a stranger 
who, they say, was that night assassinated." 

The Duke stammered an oath, and fell into na 
arm-chair. 

** Do you feel at all unwell, monsieur 9 " resnmeA 
the Duchess, without exhibiting the least emotion* 
'*No f — So much the better. — ^Monsieur du Ghrsnel 
knows well your new cousin, who is a charming 
young man. He also knows Monsieur le Doctenr 
Josepin, who, it appeared, announced to you the ar- 
rival of that stranger whom you followed." 

" Enough, madame, enough," exclaimed the Duke. 

" The moment that this subject becomes unplefti* 
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6ant to you, I quit it, monsieur. But I trust to 
your good mauners that you will make somo repa- 
ration to Monsieur du Chesnel for tlie rudeness of 
Tour conduct to him." 

« • • 

A few days after, Madame la Dachesse gaye a 
grand ball, and among the company present was 
Leon Du Chesnel. 

Monsieur le Due de Compans-Maillepre made 
some apologies which were accepted by Du Chesnel, 
and those two men of honour exchanged together a 
most friendly and affectionate shake of the hand. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

ELjBVEN o'clock IN THE BYSNINO. 

Am may be seen from the preceding ohapteri Mon- 
sieur le Duo de Compans-Maillepre was far from 
being a happy man. 

He had no more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs a year of the half million of the rent- 
roll and rerenues of Maillepre. — Moreover, he was 
ruled by three personages, — he, whose absolute and 
haughty mind cad neyer known what it was to be 
contradicted. 

He was at the orders of the false Marquis : he 
was always amiable to Du Chesnel ; and kissed, 
whenever it was required, his wife's hand. 
« * * 

Seven years had elapsed since the murder in the 
Rue Neuve-des-Bons-Enfants. 

The false Marquis had begun no civil action at law 
against Monsieur de Compans which could inter- 
rupt the delay of thirty years, which the law requires 
before the heir of an absentee can become his repre- 
sentative. When this delay had passed, only the 
return of the absentee himself could put an end to 
possession. 

The delay of thirty years would expire in a few 
days, because it was now nearly the end of Novem- 
ber 1833, and the judgment had been pronounced 
in December 180a 

When this delay had expired, the Duke would 
have no fear whatever of the real family of Maille* 
pre, whose rights would be entirely nonsuited. 
♦ » « 

Burot had Just entered the apartment of Monsieur 
le Due. 

" Are you in a disposition to talk about business 
this morning ? " he inquired, winking his eye. 

" Business, yes/' replied the Duke, " but not about 
yours. Monsieur Burot. Return this evening, I am 
very busy at present." 

The funny fellow shrugged his shoulders, seated 
himself in an arm-chair near the fire which he 
stirred quietly. 

At the end of three minutes he resumed : 

"Are you still busy?" 

The Duke, who had forgotten his presence, turned 
round in an impatient manner. 

" What are you doing there ? ** he said crossly. 

"Getting very weary," replied Burot. 

** I thought I told you to come again this evening.'' 

" Pooh ! ** cried Burot. ** This evening I must 
play a game at pool and • smoke a silver mounted 
meerschaum. Tnere is no way of getting off from 
that. And after pool, business. Listen, Monsieur 
le Due. Let us be reasonable. I have my little busi- 
ness as well as yourself. Can wo not do what we 
have to do now?" 

<*No," replied the Duke. '<If you earnot come 
this evening, come to-morrow. But of what or of 
whom do you wish to speak?" he continued half 
closing the code. 

" Eh ! Zounds 1 of the Uttle girl with coral lips, 
pearl teeth, light haiis and hazel eyes, who has a 
brother who is not her lovor." 



"Ah! "cried the Duke. 

" Yes, yes, of the little girl that you saw at the 
opera. Of whom else should I speak ? " 

The Duke closed his code entirely, turned his 
arm-chair, and drew near to the firc» 

" I see well that you wish me to listen to you," 
said the Duke, " if I wish to get rid of you. Do you 
know where she lives ? " 

Where she lives and where she works, I know 
all." 

"Tou are never so clever, Monsieur Burot as 
when there is some diabolical obstacle. Shall We 
then have much trouble in getting her? " 

"Just enough to enhance the pleasure T' repliedl 
Monsieur Burot. " The little one is guarded by a 
kind of Cerberus whom one can neither set aaleep 
nor gain. But the house has more than one en- 
trance. And you should have somewhere or other 
a key of the back door." 
"II" 

"Yes. 'T is an accident that 'ft quite comic. We 
are the masters of the place." 
" I do not understand you." 
"In other terms, you are the proprietor of the old 
walls between which our dove resides." 
" Does she live at Maillepre House ?" 
"Neither more nor less— in the right wing ; and 
the Cerberus is Jean Marie." 
" Ah 1 " cried the Duke, in astonishment. 
Then he added : — 

"Jean Marie hired the right wing in his own 
name. Can she be his daughter ? " 

" That is not a very important fact. But what is 
singular is that, there, resides this porter, a short 
young man, an old lady, and two young ladies, who 
have among them all but one baptismal name : for 
I have made inquiries, and been informed that the 
family in the right wing is composed of four mem- 
bers ; and nobody in the neighbourhood knows their 
name — not even a certain Swiss who keeps the gate 
when this Jean Marie goes to take his meals with 
his children, or his friends. But, bah 1 let it be 
Mademoiselle Jean Marie, she is charming: and 
that 's our principal business." 
The Duke was lost in reflection. 
" This is a serious matter," said he. 
" I will engage to carry her off." 
"Take carer* 

" Leave me to manage alL I have my plan. There 
is a little gate which opens into the Rue Paienne, of 
which we have kept the key. Jean Marie hat no* 
thing to do with that." 

"But the brother " 

" Now, here is pecisely the reason that I wish this 
affair to come off this very night. The Swiss told 
me that the youth had left his home yesterday morn- 
ing at a very early hour; and he did not sleep last 
night at Maillepre House. Thus the simplest rules 
of the art require us to hasten the adventure." 
Monsieur de Compans seemed to hesitate. 
" Now for the key," said Burot, rising, " I know 
where to find it. It should be somewhere in my 
room. Monsieur le Due, I have the honour to pre- 
sent my respects to you. To-morrow I shall have 
gained the reward you promised me." 

* « * 

Romee had passed the whole day in tryinff to find 
the Marquis. Both himself and Nazaire, unce the 
morning, had relieved each other in keeping watch 
at No. 9j Rue Royale Saint-Honore, for the arrival 
of the Marquis. 

But the Marquis had not returned to his home. 

His servants were completely ignorant of what 
had become of him. 

It was inexplicable. 

Romee and Nazaire, however, were resolved not 
to leave his house ; and at night Nazaire went and 
relieved Romee in the anteroom of the Marquis. 

The Marquis's servants were very much astonish- 
ed at this obstinate perseverance. 
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The Marquis, was, indeed, a man of fashion but, 
he had no creditors. 

Romee on leaving No. 9, in the Rue Royale Saint- 
Honore, got into a hackney-coaoh, and made the 
man driye him home. He there took the letters that 
he had recelTed that day, and put them into his 
pocket. Without giving himself time to open them, 
in order to hasten without any delay to Maillepre 
House. 

He was extremely anxious to know the news about 
Sainte, and he was afraid of the effect of those two 
days of anguish upon the heart of the poor girl. 

And, as he proceeded on his way, he considered 
what consolation he could offer to such a cruel suf- 
fering. That day had brought with it no incident; 
and ne could think of nothing, because the only 
possible consolation he could give would bo bring- 
ing some good news of Oaston. Now, the actual 
position of Gaston was quite as unknown to him as 
it was on the day before. 

What had become of him ? What was the mean- 
ing of carrying him off in such a singular manner ? 
Or where had they taken him to ? 

Romee was yery ill-adapted to offer consolation 
as his own uneasiness was every moment becoming 
more and more. The more he strove to give an ex- 
planation to himself of the extraordinary catastro- 
phe of that duel in which Gaston's life had been 
twenty times at the mercy of his adversary, the- 
more doubt did he feel in his mind, and the more of 
bewildering darkness in his understanding. 

In proportion as he drew nearer to Maillepre 
House, his course, at first so rapid, became involun- 
tarily slower. He was still in a hurry to get there, 
but at the same time he was afraid, and quite de- 
sponding when he thought that his presence would 
bring with it neither hope nor remedy. 

When he entered the lodge, Jean Mario Biot 
looked at him as if he did not know him again. 

Joan Marie was standing up, and reading the se- 
cret of Bertha with great emotion, and with tears 
rolling from his eyes. 

Romee waited for a moment, till Biot should leave 
off reading: but finding that the peasant became 
more and more absorbed in the manuscript, he said, 
at length : — 

" How are you, my good Monsieur Jean Marie, 
and how is Mademoiselle l^ainte ? " 

"I know nothing," replied Biot; " leave me." 

Romee approached him, and touched him on the 
arm. 

" My good Monsieur Jean Marie," said Romee, 
''do you not k now me again ? I am the friend of your 
master, Biot. I was the witness " 

Biot did not let him finish what he was going to 
say. 

" Yes, yes," he cried, " our monsieur. Do you 
know what has become of him ? " 

Romee shook his head. 

Biot covered his face with his hands. 

" Bertha !— Gaston !— Sainte 1 " he murmured : 
" for she will die if he dies." 

" But he will not die," said Romee. ** Oh I Mon- 
sieur Biot, pluck up a little courage. The poor 
girl requires some friendly and consoling voice." 

" The little girl who was with her yesterday is 
now with her," replied the peasant; "they are 
praying together." 

" Mignonne ? " said Romee. 

*' She is one of God's children, Monsieur Romee," 
resumed the peasant in a roice of emotion ; " with- 
out her. Mademoiselle Sainte would be grieving all 
by herself, for, as to me, I know not how to con- 
sole her. But you then know nothing ? " 

" I know nothing," uttered the sculptor, lower- 
ing his head. "Listen, Monsieur Biot. You must 
go and seek her; and you must find out some- 
thing to say to her to lessen the anguish that she 
has been suffering all last night. To-morrow we 
shall undoubtedly have some news for her, but poor 



girl, it is a long time for her to bo suffering from 
this time till to-morrow ! " 

" 'Tis a long time," replied Biot. " I must go and 
seek her. Oh ! if I could take all their suneriuga 
upon myself." 

Romee kept in his hand accidentally one of the 
letters that he had brought away with him from 
home. This letter he had twisted about in his 
fingers, without knowing it, as one does in moments 
when the mind is uneasy. The envelope at length 
gave way : and Romee fixed his eyes mechanically 
upon the crumpled paper that it contained. 

On reading the first words, he gave a leap of joy. 

"Blot, my good friend," ho cried, "here is some- 
thing which will be enough to dry the tears of Made- 
moiselle Sainte ! " 

He read with a joyous haste the letter, the hand- 
writing of which was unknown to him, and which 
contained only these words : 

" Monsieur Romee will learn with pleasure that 
the wound of his friend. Monsieur Gaston de Naye, 
presents no kind of danger, and that he is in a place 
where there will be no want of attention to him." 

There was no signature. 

But beneath, there were two lines in another 
handwriting, and they were uneven and irregular 
as if traced by a weak and trembling hand ; 

" What is above is true. Tell Sainte that I love 
her. 

" Gaston." 

"Isthere, indeed, that?" cried Biot, cheerfully, 
" Is there, indeed, that ? Gaston ? " 
' Romee handed the letter to him. 

Biot dried his eyes. 

" Gaston ! " he repeated.—" He has written. I 
know his handwriting again. Ah ! the dear youth 
—God is good. The dear youth— the dear young 
gentleman ! " 

He clasped Romee round the body with bis arms 
and embraced him roughly. 

Then he sat down, exhausted, on his stool. 

" My heart ! my heart ! " he murmured, pressing 
both his hands against his breast, " what a long 
time it is since thou hast known how to beat with 
joy I Ah I thanks, good Virgin! Thanks, Lord 
God, thanks ! " 

" My good friend," said Romee, who participated 
in the emotion of the good servant, " you must go to 
Mademoiselle Sidnte." 

Biot rose before the other had finished his speech. 

" I should go there," he exclaimed. " Dear young 
lady ! how happy she will be ! " 

He sprang forward, treading with his usual heavy 
step, and ascended the staircase of the right wing 
with great strides. 

« ♦ ♦ 

It was past eleven o'clock when Romee left 
Maillepre House. 

He had waited for Biot's return, that he might 
know that Sainte had been consoled, and that he 
might hear how she had smiled. 

In going out, he turned the comer of the Rue 
des Francs-Bourgeois that he might see the light 
through the white curtains of Salute's window. 

Lovers are thus constituted, and fie ! upon those 
who find an insipidity in these details wherein is hid- 
den the genuine poetry of tenderness. 

We have already described, somewhere in these 
pages, the night in the Marais. Now, although 
the Francs-Bourgeois is one of the most frequented 
streets, it is very seldom that you will find a passage 
in it after eleven o'clock at night ; and as to the 
shops, you will find them shut a long time before 
then. 

In returning after having looked at Sainte's win- 
dow where a light was still U> be seen, Romee oh* 
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serTe4 three men statidKui^ aiill, tiDt far ffom ACt^aeli 
whicli had stopped beneath the Idgh w&Ub of MtdU 
lepfe Hou&a, 

Burnt saw for a. si)e(»nd Rjomee^K people. 

" Curses 1" Ho growled. "There iB nothLa|f tc^b« 
done to-Tiight>" 

" Let us go home to had" said Benis^rt. 

BuTot WAS inclined towards that coansel. 

Homee was »till standing In the middle of the 
Etreet. 

Burot placed his foot on thp steps of the eoanh. 

** M»y the devil fly away with him !" h^ t-pflmned* 
" ^Ve ean^ Iiowever/mak*^ a feint, and return again. 
But I Icnow him. He will not f^o away. Hark ! " 

Q'liere were hear<l in tiia distunr^T along the pave- 
ment, that loud sound and eadenced fall of foot- 
{;t^p» which Dod ha<i givi^n to our patrol 9, in order 
to render them less hurtful to robbers. 



CHAPTER X. 

TWO o'clock in the mohkiko, 

SatntE ^re sleet^mg in hev ehamber. 
Thcro wu silence In her grandmotlier's room. 



SaluiQ^d slumber was tranq«iL Her breatliing 
wu at equal intervslB, and very ^oft. 

It WAS becau^i^ Biuntg had fallen s^lnep happy. 
Under lier pill aw was the letter whieli Romeo had 
brought with him^ 

Oh I how many times had Saiute kisaed it, while 
th&jjking God for tho two lines thit Gaston had 
written I 

A lighted candle was sUll bumiug on her dresa- 
Ing-table* 

She was f^leeping i^lmly and eer^aelr, Uka au 
infant smiling amid Its dreams- 
It w&s then a little past two o'clo<:k< 

A noise was heard in Gaston's room. One would 
have said that the at-alrcase lioor hftd been opened 
by the hand of some noirlce^ or some cl 11 tosy 
person. 

A footstep, heavy, un equals and rendered lighter 
than it was riaturajly by precaution b» fwhirh wer© 
uGti however, enough to have preventcil it being 
heard} if any ear bad b«en listening hard by,) sounded 
on the floor of the ndjoininff apartment. 

Then the door of Smnti^'fi clmmbc'r waJ^ opened ; 
and tho band that turned tbe bolt trembled. 

As soon as the door was opened, there p^p«id 
into Saintn's room ilie ignoble and oowardly coaiK 
tenancy of DoQisari. 
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I Muilibrinm. 
BBieur le Due "wVHf 



The pedant was hideous, from fear and dmnken- 
ness. His cheeks, horribly pale, only rendered more 
conspicuons the burning redness of his nose. His 
eyes winked, hurt by the sudden light of the candle 
which succeeded so quickly the complete obscurity 
outside llie chamber. 

Instead of entering, he leapt backwards, fiightenr 
ed out of his senses. 

But the silei)c« of Sainte*s room restored his 
courage. He 00^14 hear but the soft and regular 
breathing of tha young girl. Qe hazarded (Cater- 
ing. 

The light hair of Sainte, whic|( WjM loofe, and 
fell partly out of her night-cap, (Boyaired the pillow. 
It was in the sentro of their confused masses that 
were c^armiag in their dlshefelment, that there 
was seen the pi^ perftBettoa of Her face. 

Both her white fras var« laid outside the coun- 
terpane, and were crested with an infantine p§c^ 
over her epyerefl bosoan. 

Yoi^ weald have thought that she was an mw|t 
who Bad aaddenly fallen a^leea in the midst of f^ 
prayers. 

Denisart adTaaeed| staggeriiig, and coatemBUM 
that chaste and graceful p|ctarj» wUih the ttf^f^ ^ 
a drunken fellow. 

Then a cynical smile passed ofef |d{| Uf§f |M| Mff 
hands laid hold of the coaateni^ jff ^gfyf p^ 
raise it 

But his legs, which tottere^ 
reeling into the middle of th| 
great difficulty, he mastered { 

" Bah ! " he obserred ; '»! 
perhaps, be angry.** 

^'^aip^u? iiiovt'<l one (/if ktw aring and placed It under 
her licadf as she tp£i|«4 rc^i|||!iL 

Benbart $hrugged \t\$ dipa^ifttfi, 

'' That recalliR to mil so^ikihlng, bawr^for, rery 
(Iroll/^ he sUmmerifd. " Tt r^^ctiiis to mo that little 
yoitJig lady of the Hpe d« Vaugirai?^, who i^jtme to 
my apartmtiul to call m*i ^ g^^ifrouEs writer. Ah I 
vMl all ' '' hu went m Jaughingp *' and to tfii |ne 
that h€r mother was dying, and that Rhe had iio 
breads — a^ if broad is wanted for a person whio is 
dving! Ahl faith t I promised her bread for her 
TOothej** And thtn—bat what wa» her nafnef A 
queen's name, faith. 0I|Jtil4e^^^Oi no, yoy Ue,f^a 
do, Denisart,— 't wa# fi^rUiA^ She was a douc^ m 
a dfoU thing, that Touag ^ady. She wept, — fpe 
wept. But it makes ma 4h nothing but laugl^ whea 
I think of it." 

He advanced, with a zig-zag motion, towards the 
window, and opened it 

Sainte, half-awakened by the noise, uttered a 
faint sound. 

"Dodo 1 my little dear, Dodo 1 " said Denisart. 

There was a low whistle in the street, beneath 
^he window. 

Denisart drew from his pocket a silken ladder, 
and after fastening one end of it, as well as he 
could, to the balcony, he threw the other end into 
the street. 

The ladder was immediately stretched out, as if 
a hand was pulling it luurd, in order to test its 
strength. 

'^ That will do,^ said Monsieur Buret, below. 

Denisart returned, tied his silk handkerchief with 
a brutal force over Sainte*s mouth, which awoke her 
with a start out of her sleep, and bore her away in 
her bed-clothes. 

Sainte uttered feeble groanlngs that were stifled 
by the folds of the handkerchief. 

Denisart, tottering under the weight of his burden 
made one step towards the window, then retreated, 
and then advanced again, rolling abi»at oa his stag- 
gering legs. 

The disordered hair of Monsieur Burot's head was 
ie^n at the window. 

" Come along ! " said he with impatience. 

** Do not then make me laugh,'' said Denisart, 



speaking with difficulty. ** In the first place, if I 
fall, I shall nerrr be able to get up again; I know 
myself ^0 well." 

He moTed about llko a pendulum for a momeat, 
knocking poor Saint4j^fi body twice against tbe wall. 
Then, M'kii a deep era t^ c^ort, he rug bed atraight 
towards the window^ and itiTavf his burden iato 
Burot'S arms. 

Mo^ssieur Buiot was almogt thrown offtht ladder 
by the shuL^k. 

*' Stupid hrnte ! " he growl*d. 

Denisart, euerfat^rd by a stupJd laugh, balaaeed 
himself in <H|uilJbEium holding both his sides* 

Buret b^gaa deic<?ndijig, supporting Sainte •• Well 
sa he coulc^ while Roby tmtld the ladder, aad Blltot 
got to tho ground without any accident. 

" Throw do\V}i this ladder/' said hep ^'aad G<MM 
a ltd join us th r ou gb |hf) garde n ,'' 

Benbari ufitied t||i» vflken strJags, and tbe ladder 
fell. 

But wh«n ho was just regaining the staiwase^ Ui 
h^ad swam round, hl| lin^es tottor^d together, aad 
he fell hearlly upon Sla|ul|i^a bed. 

The crack of a whiu stit^nded ia the silfat etreet^ 
followed by the ru|gp|||;g lof wheels as tbe eoaoh 
which had bffon ^twping iinder the wlndMr. atarttd 
offatfuilfpfpd, ^^ ^ ^ ■ ■ 



PART 9QIi WVJ^^- 

THE RB9 wmm 990fmm9^ 

CHAPTllft f . 

^^Jjt BABONE88 l^ BpyV. 

We are at ||^ day af^r the da<rt ftmgbt oa tipf blU 
of Saint-QBMimoat* 

We ei^m 4, Hap Pwtigli^i^ iato th^ mms 
of 14%4i^e la Baroaae de Qm, that bemfnl 
^mm of whom poet^nr J^fM^ had mjm to 
mif m ^^^^^ eT»ning, with so^n^ •n^Mflf at 

That be^fifa^ baron^s, a widow UftH^p hoars 
U^ her manHlage, who was the Mi^aesf of ^ose- 
9)a, the patroness of tbe AdvocjAf Daraafia, aad 
whose name, we have seen, compromised In that 
conversation of the two friends at the opera, daring 
the second act of Mo'ise, with the names of Da Ohes^ 
nd and of Denisart. 

« « f» 

It was, beyond a donbt, the Baroaess's boadeir. 

Haagiags of blae silk desceaded from the sealp- 
tured ceiling, encircling the large lookiag^ylsiiia 
and softening the too dazzling brilliancy of tbe day- 
light without, and which played, before entering the 
room, amid the falling folds and the broad embroi- 
deries of curtains of Indian muslin. 

Through their transparent texture were pereeived 
the shrubs and exotics of a terrace— a kind oC sus- 

{>ended garden, where November stlU left some he- 
ated verdure. 

The room was of moderate size. There reigned 
in it a lukewarm, and sweetly perfumed, ataio- 
sphere. On the threshold died away the noise out 
of doors. 

On the right, there was the heavy drapery of an 
alcove half open. On the left, in a niche of the same 
form as the alcove, and with similar drapery, there 
was seen an ebony altar, on whUsh lay a missal boaad 
in velvet and gold. 

Some magnificent pictures hang from the silkeii 
walls; and in a small niche there were a couple of 
ebony castanets, and a small dagger with a faani^ 
exquisitely carved. 

The alcove was dark : and the eye could distin* 
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giUsli ttflfthinff in it Bat amid the absolate silence 
whidi penraded the apartment, there was heard the 
lieMa Juid ^Bg1llar brc&thing of a ^i-son asleep. 

A door concealed amid the drapery by the small 
iMbor? wa$ qtii^tly op^nlod, and a woman plafeed 
Mt* IliA ^itfi A timid pr«eaiitibn upon Ibe thiok car^ 

8ho was tall ; and the attitude which she asstiinod 
Iti ^WUtig tho door retealed the exqniiite graces of 

8be yinA dr^ed hi ablAcik mburnlng gown which 
Mlir^ eoiered h^ ^honldfer tod her bosbm. From 
iti folds which were DtoUgeiitly loolwt and which did 
iHii kkihclsai the noble Miitt of a queen-like bitst, 
fluNre rose attiire^iloiiDlei aha hartBottiontneck, oter 
HUcm m(Bandtti«d in 1ob| iHyes tho soft tretses of 
t Hfeh black h&ir. . 

Her fac^ wis \n the datk ; its ^tpressite knd eor- 
H6i bikilino was ropghlt seen lighted up by the 
iwiiibre Brilliancy of two large bluo toyes whose sin- 
jtular look t>eiietirated to ihii Tory heart. 

She stopped upon tho thriBShold) she listened. 
Her timid 2nd aHentif e attitude contrasted with 
ihe SuJiieirb charabtor bf bin* imperial beauty. 

Ais ih\i was listening, ner bosom heaved softly and 
moVed the silk of her gown. The feeble noise which 
came from ihe alcote reached her ears. One would 
hsTO fancied that it appealed to her soul : for she 
placed both her hands oter her heai*t. 

She adranced a fbw Steps along the carpet. Her 
foot glided on without th« least sound, her rait had 
all the gracefulness of the elreeping of the tiger. 

She stopped again^ and again it was to listen. 

She was in the middle of the room. The day-light 
which came into the rboni^ softened by the silk cur- 
tains of tho window, fell upon her, and lighted up 
the thousand perfections Of that admirable body 
while her countenancO remained in the shade of her 
hair. 

For a moment she bent forward her head, in a 
musing manner; then she threw it back with a 
quick motion; and the light now fell upon her 
face. 

She was as beautifiil— more beautiful than your 
most cheiished fancy of fieminlne loyeliness,— more 
t>eautiAil than any image engniten at the very 
bott )m of your heart, and Which smiles upon you in 
tho midst Of your i^veries. 

This woitiau was the Baironess de Roye. 

It was Carmen. 

* « « 

Carmen raised the curtftin of the alcove. A little 
of the day-light bhicttrated behind it and lighted up 
feebly thb fkce of Gaston, who w&s sleeping. 

His slumber was calm. The fatigue of a niffht of 
pain which hid followed a day of physical exhaus- . 
tion and of mental uneasiness, the blood that he 
had lost by his wound, And finally the silence of the 
apartment, all contribiitied to send a deep and tran- 
quil repose so nbeessary to the last of the Maille- 
pros. 

His agitation durinv the night had disarraored 
the bed-dothes, and he w^ lying in the position 
which he had taken during the strongest period of 
his fever. He was lying almost across his bed, and 
his hand had fallen below his laced pillow. One of 
his Arras was enehrcling his bosom ; the other was 
Sttpi^rtihg the Weight of his head. 

OArineii ^bnttom^atbd him with breathless inter- 
ktL Her month was open, but notto utter a syllable: 
a tender smile was on her lips like the smile of a mo- 
ther by the pillow of her son, like the blesSed smile of 
the angel who guards its and who watches over hs. 

GaSmn, too, bad a smile, to which responded the 
Ooehanted smile of Carmen. 

Boautiful tisions noW cradled the sleep of the 
wounded youth ; there was a colour upon his cheek. 
Perhaps he felt the soft and sweot breath of Car- 
men upon his temples, for he opened his hand and 
l^en closed it, as if pressing a loved hand. 



Carmen, by an irresistible impulse, moved her 
hand, and, advancing it slowly, placed it Wween 
Gaston's fingers. 

The contact made her tremble all over. Tbe 
beautiful paleness of her cheek gave place to a deep 
red which descended down to her neck. Her eyes 
lost their brilliancy and expressed an ecstatic ton- 
guor. 

Gaston moved his lips. Carmen bent down tier 
head to his mouth and listened eagerly. 
" Salute 1 " murmured Gaston. 
Carmen drew away her hand. 
" Sainte I '' she reputed ) ** always Salute 1 Oh 1 
how he loves her ! and how happy sne must be ! *' 

Carmen crossed her arms over her posomi and 
east down her lid. Sadness, a bitter sadness, extin- 
guished the bright beaming of her eyes. 

She stood thus for a long time, and while her eye 
was riveted upon the ground, a thousand sentiments 
passed through her mind and showed themselvos 
strongly in her countenance. 

She was jealous; she hated; she menaced; but 
she loved ; and stronger than any other passion vras 
her love. 

As she raised again her long eye-lashes, her look 
fell in the opposite mirror upon her own exquisite 
features. She threw back her head, and a proud 
joy lighted up her brow. 

" This Sainte," she murmured, " can she bo more 
beautiful ? My God ! thanks for the beauty that you 
have given me I " 

She turned towards Gaston, and again leant Over 
him in his sleep. 

Gaston moved. His mouth opened with a smile. 
The blood came to his cheek. His breathing became 
irregular and confused. A happy sigh passed from 
his lips. He stretched forward both his arms which 
trembled. 
Carmen also trembled. 

She moved her supple body and sank into the 
embrace of Gaston. 

Gaston clasped her in his arms and drew her 
towards him. Theh: mouths touched. Carmen, in 
languishing ecstacy dropped on her knees. 
Gaston awoke, and devoured her with bis look. 
"My dream," said he! "my beautiful dream 
'Tis you that I have seen. Bo von come from hea- 
ven ? " 

Carmen half opened her eyes. A gentle smile 
passed over her pale Up. She did not speak. 

She joined her hands together ; and supported 
her head against the silken bed-clothes. 

And through her long lashes, through her halfc 
closed lids, she looked at Gaston with submissive 
tenderness as if asking for his love. 

♦ ♦ * 

Carmen was sitting by tho pillow of the invalid. 
An hour had elapsed. 

«' My wound is nothing," said Gaston. "Ma- 
dame, I can no longer accept your generous hospl* 
taUty. My sister must be suffering, and expectinf 

" What is the name of your sister?" asked Car- 
men. 

" Her name is Sainte, Madame." 

« Sainto—Sainte ! " cried Carmen, with her heart 
Overflowing with a maddening joy. ** You are 
Salute's brother ! oh ! thanks !— I thought— buthow 
I love her now I " 

"Poor Sainte!" resumed Gaston, « she must have 
shed many tears since yesterday, Madame. We have 
nobody in the world to love us except ourselyes. 
And if you knew what treaaures of angelic tender- 
ness there are at the bottom of her heart ! " 

" She is your sister," said Carmen ; " I will be her 
fnend." 

Gaston shook his head and cast down his eyes. 
His voice had a firm yot sorrowful tone. 

" You have just informed me to whom I am in- 
debted for these delicate attentions, for this lavish 
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hospitality, which I, a poor wonnded young man, 
have receiyed/' he replied. •* You are Madame la 
Baronne de Roye, the sister of Monsieur le Marquis 
de Maillepre, my adversary. Oh ! Madame, belieye 
me sincere when I say that at the bottom of my 
heart I have but respect and profound gratitude for 
yon. But Saiute is a workwoman, eren as I am a 
workman. Between a great lady and ourseWes what 
possible connection can there bo ? " 

Carmen remained several seconds before she made 
a reply. 

** Von iiate him, " she murmured at length ; *'and 
you idll not forgave me for being his sister." 

Oatton coloured. 

" Between him and m0, Kadame," said he, in a 
voice that trembled with taereasing emotion, "there 
will henceforth be the memory of you. I hated him 
— oh ! and I had cause to hate him, Madame ! But 
now that I have seen you, I think that I shall forget 
my hatred." 

The beautiful Baroness thanked him in a very low 
tone of voice. 

There was a pause. 

Gaston had never loved. Carmen had loved ouce 
before, but differently. 

Gaston felt his soul softened and troubled. The 

fassion was growing in him against his knowledge, 
t was enchaining his heart before he was aware 
of it. 

Carmen knew that she loved, because love subdued 
and vanquished her ; because there was in her a 
boisterous tempest of the heart and of the senses ; 
because there was nothing in her that was not love. 

And that sudden, violent, and deep love, had 
thrown an extraordinary confusion over her souL 

She had passed the night in meditations and in 
doubt. 

For the crisis and the perils of her life had left 
her a virgin. 

She had very often played love, and she had very 
often played with love. Madame la Baronne de 
Roye had seen at her feet many slavish lovers. And 
bow many women had not the brilliant Marquis 
Sauvage led in his train in his capricious career. 

But no man had known how to find a way into 
that heart, so haughty and so whimsical in its pow- 
erful vigour. They had always passed before the 
indifferent gUnce of the Baroness. She had made 
playthings of them. 

And of all the women who had been subdued by 
the strange charm that was in him^ the Marquis 
fitauvage bad also made playthings. 

None of them had possessed his heart; he had 
conquered them all, and he had disdained to profit 
by his victory. 

Once, only once, had his heart beat with love ; 
learning late in Ufe, and with astonishment, the 
impatient delights of desire. 

He had mnsod long hours, and the name of Marie 
do Yarannes was engraven at the very bottom of his 
soul. 

It was because Marie de Varannes was so very 
beantifnland so very pure! It was because there 
was suffering in her eye which proclaimed how many 
tears her love had cost her. 

Poor Marie ! The Marquis had seen her praying 
to God in such a holy manner. She was so very 
unlike the rest of women. 

He loved her ; he pursued her ; but he stopped 
before those touching tears of the subdued wife who 
clasped her hands and asked pardon of love. 

One evening, as we know, the Marquis having 
Marie de Varannes on his arm, saw Gaston for the 
first time. 

It was a strange sight to him : he felt another soul 
awakening within hmi ; and a veil passed over his 
eyes. 

And all that night Madame la Baronne de Boye 
lay wake. 

That powerful creature, Carmen, who curbed the 



arm and the hearts of men, sought a refuge in her 
strength ; but she had no longer any strength. 

She recalled to herself the image of Gaston, which 
came at her bidding. 

And her heart — ^that heart so robust ! bent under 
the weight of love. Her mouth taught her burning 
words. Her reason was disturbed. A sharp fever 
maddened her. 

The return of day restored . fresh couraffe to her. 
She thrust aside with her feet her woman% clothes, 
which seemed 'to her, henceforth, an odious dis- 
guise, and put on with a thrill of pride the gar- 
ments which made a man ot her. 

The Marquis Sauvage lifted up his brow haugh- 
tily. Shame on the terrors of the night I 

It was during, that day that he obtained an in- 
terview with Marie de Varannes. — Chance brought 
Gaston in his way ; he threw his purse and card to 
him without knowing him affain. Then he drove 
off at full speed, because, behind him, there was 
another carrHage in which there was the spy's glimce 
in the eye of Diane de Baulnes. 

We know what was the result of that accidental 
meeting. Gaston went to the Marquis's house and 
insulted him. Perhaps the Marquis could have 
borne the insult, because Marie de. Varannes was 
there, quite close to him, trembling, and both hear- 
ing the insult and seeing the assault. 

And then, at that moment, the Marquis felt the 
most furious hatred towards Gaston. He remem- 
bered the night that he had passed. He was 
ashamed, and his spirit was again enveloped in 
something ttrrible. He would have the life of 
G«ston. 

There was in him, till the close of that evening, a 
reckless excitation that saved him from hunself. 
He was gay. The ball of Madame de Pontlevan 
saw him even more charming than usual. He showed 
the greatest attention to Marie de Varannes, and 
behaved to her with the most delicate tendereess. 
It was with a eold heart and an easy mind that he 
has taken steps with Da Chesnel and Doctor Josepin 
for the duel that was to take place on the morrow. 

But tliat night, oh ! what mental anguish ! what 
furious love ! what maddening desires ! 

Carmen grew paler and paler, beautiful even in 
her wanness by the nocturnal light of the lamp.^ 
You could have seen her eye fixed, her lip pale, and 
her temples throbbing under the loose masses of 
her long black hair. 

SeatM upon her chair she thought. 

'* I wUl kill him," she said. ** To-morrow, we shall 
be sword to sword. I must kill him ! " 

And her eye brightened up at this thought of 
vengeance. 

Then a change of expression came over her coun- 
tenance. 

«Killhim! my God! kill him! "she murmured 
shuddering ; " so young ! so handsome ! so dear ! " 

She pressed both her hands convnlsiTely against 
her head, which whirled round. 

She fell asleep, worn out by fatigue. 

Dreams came to disturb her sleqp, and to con- 
tinue the anguish of the night before. 

She ffroaned : she was burning with fever. 

She fancied herself upon a burning sierra in Spain. 
There was before her an old woman in a strange 
costume, and vrith her lue furrowed with a thou- 
sand sallow wrinkles.. And Yahbel said to her: 
" Child, thou Shalt be handsome; but thou shalt be 
more beautiful than handsome. Hast thou a couple 
of hearts?" 

Then, during a dark night, in a gorge among the 
mountains of Scotland, there was an old man with 
a savage and mysterious countenance, whose mouth 
opened to utter the enigmatical and whimsical wordbi 
in the song of Jan Vohr. 

Carmen started out of her sleep. 

She had her hair dishevelled, and her eye wild 
and glaring. 
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*' Jan Yohr !" said she ; " Jan Vohr and YahM f 
—Ah ! yes^I ha^e a couple of hearts. My Gk4 ! 
my God i hide my soul from me ! " 



CHAPTER IL 

THE SMILE OF ABMIDA. 

After the scene of the duel on the hill of Saint 
Chanmont, Monsieur le Marqnis de Maillepre, as 
we already know, carried off Gaston in sight of his 
two witnesses, Romee and the good Nazaire, called 
Dragon. 

The eleeant coupe of the Marqnis stopped before 
No. 4, in Uie Rue CastigllMie. Ghwton, still insen- 
sible, was borne into the av^rtment of Madame de 
Roye. 

A physician was immediately summoned: and 
Gaston was surrounded with all possible attentions, 
precautions, and solicitude. One would hate said 
that there was around his bed the lore of a mother. 

A very long time had elapsed since Madame la 
Baronne de Roye had occupied the whole of the 
Urst storey of No. 4, in the Kue Gastiglione. She 
had gone there Immediately after the death of her 
husband, that is, on the day after her marriage. 

In fact, Madame de Roye had become a widow as 
soon as she was a wife, for she had lost her husband 
a few hours after the nuptial ceremony. 

It was belieyed in the house that Madame de Roye 
usually inhabited a very magnificent chateau that 
she had, nobody knew where, some thought in Nor- 
mandy, others in Burgundy. It was customary with 
her to go but very seldom to her apartments, and, 
when there, to stay but for a very short time. 

Almost eyery week a man came and asked for her 
with a patient and indefatigable perseverance. He 
was always refused admittance, but he never com- 
plained. This man was as ugly as Basile. He left 
with the porter his name written on a small slip 
of paper, and said : 

** Please to present my respects to Madame la Ba- 
ronne ; I will call again." 

The name written was Denisart. 

For the last week another visitor had been calling, 
but he called every day. He spoke loud, and got 
into a passion every time that they told him that 
Madame la Baronne was absent 

He had cards, (a hmdred of which you may buy 
for a franc and twenty-five centimes,) on which 
shone, amid a multitude of flourishes, the litho- 
graphed name of Roby. 

On receiving Denisart's slips of paper, Madame la 
Baronne made a gesture of disgust^ which confirmed 
her porter in the paltry opinion he had formed of 
tiie unfortunate professor. 

As to Roby's cards, they were brought to her all 
together, on the very day when Gaston had been 
taken into her apartments, and with her white and 
charming hand she threw them all into the fire, be- 
cause, beyond any doub^ she was thinking of some- 
thing much more interesting. 

In the mean while, the physician who had been 
summoned found Gaston had fallen into a state of 
complete faintness. The wound was very slight, 
but the consequences of the fatigue which he had 
undergone threatened to be alarming, and the phy- 
sician prescribed that the most careful attention 
should be paid to him. 

The Baroness had not entered her home at the 
same time as Gaston, because it was first of all 
highly necessary that Monsieur le Marquis de Mail- 
lepre should leave off his masculine attire. 

But, whether we call her Baroness or Marquis, 
Carmen was so accustomed to these sudden chang- 
ings of her costume that a very few minutes were 
enough for her to complete them. 

She would trust no one with staying by Gaston. 



He, poor fellow, passed a feverish night; all tho 
while the Baroness was watching by his pillow. 

The room was lighted up but by a single lamp 
placed outside the alcove. More thian once Gaston, 
half awake, saw the beautiful face of a woman lean- 
ing over his bed, and contemplating him with love. 

jSe thought that he was having a sweet dream. 
♦ « ° ♦ 

But that night had for a long time past , 

And more than an hour had elapsed siiice Gaston 
and Carmen had been conversing together. Their 
lips uttered words of indifference, but ah^sady did 
their souls speak love. | 

She was so beautiful and her look had so much 
power to seduce. And Gaston had a heart that was 
quite new to the passion of love. It had never ex- 
perienced any other thoughts of tenderness exoept 
those of a brother. His reveries had never been 
lengthened by the evoked image of a w:oman, and it 
was only Sainte on whom his pure thoughts dwelt 
in his dreams. 

All his tenderness was centred in Sainte. He 
loved her alone and loved her passionately,— for 
those beautiful domestic affections can reach even 
to passion. — He hadplaeed in her all his hopes and 
all his happiness. He had even ffone so far as very 
often to promise himself that ne would keep his 
heart free from any other love. But of what avail 
are such promises ? 

The sight of the Baroness — that creature so per- 
fect—had awakened in him, of a sudden, quite a 
train of sensations that had hitherto lain dormant 
within him. He had guessed — ^he, novice as he was, 
—with a single glance that the Baroness loved him, 
and, with a single glance, he had penetrated to the 
depth of her passion. 

But far from relying for a long time on the belief 
of that, he soon repelled it as an error. In propor- 
tion as his trouble increased, bringing along with 
its vague and tumultuous joys the first anguish of 
the lover, he saw but compassion in the smile of 
that woman, who was still leaning over his pillow. 
He was afraid of loving, because he felt that at the 
same time that he was happy he was suffering sor- 
row. 

The Baroness watched with fondness that trouble 
of his, and perceived in it the first symptoms of pas- 
sion. — They had never yet uttered the word love, 
but in them and around them every thing was elo- 
quent of it in spite of that silence. 

The Baroness had at the very first declared her- 
self to be the sister of Monsieur le Marquis, de Mail- 
lepre, in order to account for a similarity of features, 
which could not long have escaped the observation 
of Gaston, and which no change of costume could 
have sufficiently concealed. 

Gaston had feared no difficulty in believing this, 
and the aversion which he felt towards the brother, 
was unable to diminish the powerful attraction that 
was exercised over him by uie sister. 

" The beautiful Baroness, to this first deception 
added another. 

In order to divert the mind of Gaston from the 
idea of returning home immediately to his sister, 
whose image was incessantly present to his mind, 
and energetically combatted tiie first impression pro- 
duced by the charms that were subduing him, the 
Baroness had said to him : 

** You shall return home to your sister as soon 
as your wound shall be healed, but now it would 
be exposing yourself to a useless danger. We are at 
a great distance from Paris,-~fbr my brother has 
brought you as far as his Chateau D'Avalon in Bur- 
gundy." 

" His Ch&teau D*Avalon 1 " repeated Gaston with 
bitterness, recognising the name of a domain be- 
longing to his family. " Am I to be a prisoner, 
Madame 1 '* 

** There is no one but yourself to keep you," re- 
plied the Baroness softly. 
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" Bat why was I in the Mairqiiia's exnlMge ? " again 
asked Gaston. 

** I do not know," mnrmnred the Baroness, *' ex- 
e^t it might he hj aeddent." 

Bhb did not finish her speech, but h«r ehitkte ind 
Mlhtihil hrbw 'Urim eij^fc^esalte of bleasnre., 

CKUtOtty who had hot r^Veted hisbenseS until 
his arriTaX and who had tlien fonnd himself in a 
strange room, had no means of doubting thif Blirbn- 
•M*h isMhiottS. Th^ rieh htoginn which sor- 
rddnded hfaii wHh their talegant ifaagmficence, might 
dlirtllifly ttblmig to aa ostentktloiUlnd ettratagaui 
yonng mi^i like Monsienr le Mdrqnis de Milillepr^. 

The profimnd siltaee which reigned in the room, 
sold tteiey ithhn in its neighbourhood, seemed be^ 
side! to indieAte the Solitary tlranqnillity of the coiin- 

Gastoil belicTed himself in BnrgnndV. 

fid eottld nbt, certte, fbrget his sister, for whom 
8ldil0 ita the World he had felt afieetion, and that» 
too, of the warmest nature ; but Carmen was an 
enchantress whom he knew not how U> resist 
Wlthoht his knowledge, Gaston was glad that he 
had this pretext cf enjoying the presence and the 
sight of hot. 

He spoke ho more that day of learing. 

He recMVM THih gratitude the proposal of the 
Baroness of Writing a few lines to Salnte to assure 
her of bis safety. — The Baroness herself wrote that 
note, the tttarusal of wUch gate so much joy to the 
friends of GaSton, aii4 changed into hope the bitter 
despondency of poor Salnte; 

** To-morrow,*' said Gaston to himself, "I will 
go home. Sainte !— my dear little sister !— Who 
can keep me longer from her ? ** 

♦ # ♦ 

The next day how beautiful was Carmen's smile ! 

And what an expression of joy there was upon 
Gaston's brow ! 

Tliere were no longer any setsrets between them. 
They understood eacn other ; they were deeply in 
lovu with each other. 

Carmen was happy, and her happiness increased 
her magnificent beauty. 

Gaston contemplated her with admiration. Their 
hands were clasped, their eyes spoke, their smiles 
mingled together with mutual fondness. 

Gaston, quite subdued by love, lived no longler in 
himself, but in her. 

And Carmen — ^she adored him ! Oh! what words 
can describe the muto happiness of her enchanted 
ecstacy 1 Her lore surpassed Gaston's, With all the 
superior strength of her naturie. 

Gaston cast down his eyes. A cloud passed over 
his smile. 

" I love you," he said, " yes, with my whole heart 1 
But whore can this love end ? " 

" I am free," replied the Baroness. 

Gaston let his head fall back again upon the pil- 
low. For a moment, his face had that haughty 
eeldness which was usually its expression. 

" I am poor ! " he muttered. 

It Was now the Baroness's turn to be sad, and to 
cast down her eyes. 

"You are rich," resumed Gaiston, "very rich! 
CNxi can bear witness i6 me how much joy yon have 
cftnsM me— so much joy that mt poor heart has 
stopped in its beatings, and seenied to die away from 
tawss of hippiqess, when yon Said to me, X love 
you ! Ah ! madame ! to feel, suddenly so happy 
after having always, alWays suffered \ " 

He interrupted himself, and Added in a tone of 
austere resignation : 

*< But I am poor!" 

The cheeks of the Baroness weriB covered with 
crimson. Her eye shone with brilliancy under the 
silky fringe of its lowered lids. 

She pressed Gaston's hand in her own< She hesi- 
teted for a second. Then, upon that pale hand she 
placed her lip with a timid kiss. 



** You ran St bo genferous," said she; " and forgive 
mo for being rich. 

Gaston's look was tiirhed towards her. tt #as 
full of gratitude and tenderness, but made no re- 
ply. 

" What is fortune," resumed Carmen enthusiasti- 
oally, " by the side of odr love ? Fortune I— oh ! 
cursed be the day that put an end to my poverty I 
for I was poor also,-^poor fbr a v^ry long time ! ** 

She interrupted herself^ and went on almost im- 
inedUitely with abrnptness. . . 

'' Do you wish to know the history of mjr Uls f ** 
Gaston rose, full of curiosity.. 
*' Do you wish it I " he repUed. " You will spe^, 
and you will speak to me of yourself. I shall UsiJBn 
to you. Can I desire to enjoy ihore happiness t " 

But Carmen's enthusiasm had all of a sodcwi 
abated. She seemed to hesitate and to repent Uie 
offer that she had made of revealing the secrets df 
her life. Her look lost its open expression ; and a 
painful embarrassment struggled agiinst her bein- 
tiful smile. 
Gaston took no heed of this. 
** Tell me what you are," he resumed ; " tell hi* 
your sufferings, and all your joys, in order that t 
may know you betteir and that I may love your past 
lif^B as much as yourself." 

Carmen's eve fell dully and fixedly upon the car- 
pet. A wrinkle was seen on the noble harmony of 
her broad forehead. The conttacted lines about net 
mouth spoke of bitterness and sorrow. 

** My past life ! " she murmured ; " they were bad 
days, when God was cruel to a poor girL I would 
forget those days." 

Gabton felt a chill at his heart. A vague fear in- 
terposed itself between him and, Carmen. For the 
first time, he asked himself *' Who is this woman? " 
" Forffet them," he exclaimed, without knowing 
the words that he was uttering. '* One likes re- 
membering, when happiness has at length come, the 
times when misfortunes tortured the soul without 
being able to tarnish it" 

A shudder passed over Carmen's limbs: and she 
threw on Gaston a look of fear. 

Was there then already a suspicion in thai heart 
which loved her yesterday. 

"You are right," she replied in a sorrowful and 
slow tone of voice. "But have you never heard of 
misfortunes which humiliate us ? " 

She was so beautiful, and those words contained 
a reproach so bitter in . its haughty softness, that 
Gaston would have liked to have thrown himself on 
his knees to ask her pardon. 

But Carmen implored silence upon him, with an 
imperious gesture. 

" It is now seven years ago," she saij, " since, id 
get a bit of bread, I used to dance, in, the evenings, 
the fandango in the mud, on the Boulevard du 
Temple." 

Gaston iiiterrupted her with a cry of astonish- 
ment 

Carmen rose, stepped across the boudoir, and 
took from beside the poniard with the golden haii^ 
die, the ebony castanets, which she threw on the 
counterpane. 

She remained standing up> and crossed her hands 
over her bosom. 

Her brow was raised superbly. . A queen would 
have envied thb serene dignity of her attitude and 
her face. 

"See that," she resumed: "that plaything n^h 
which I was accompanied in my a^tnce, during the 
days when I wal compelled to smile, at a time that 
my heart was breaking, — that plaything recalls to 
me all of my past lilTe. Do not blame me if my re- 
miniscences are cruelly painfuL I had ho father — ^I 
had no mother,-— and I was very young to suffer so 
much." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TAHBEL AND JAN VOHK. 



Ga^TOM's eyes eloquently expressed repentonee. 

Carmen had resumed her seat hy the pillow. She 
kmt silence for a second. Haring gone too far to 
recede, she was rapidly reviewing in her mind the 
by-gone days of her 11^, in order that she might se- 
lect from it those which were pure. 

There were many things that she had to conceal, 
the majority of which had their oririn in one act,— 
the murder of James Western; and in the eyes of 
Gaston she wished to appear without a stain upon 
her character. 

Btit she 4}d not wish, at the same time, to utter 
falsehoods, in order that if he loved her for what 
she told him, he might love her very self. 

A fiirtiTe glance had apprised her that all sus- 
picion ha4 Tanished from the heart of Gaston. 

** Now," said she, ** listen to me. You are poor 
find yon have suffered; hut is your misery to be 
compared to mine ^ I am the daughter of fortune. 
As lb my country, I do not know where I was born. 
mr Hih&r was a Ipohemian of Scotland ;— my mother 
§ Bohemian of Spain. My other's name was Kaleb ; 
I ny mother's Dolores. My fisther called me Flamy ; 
my mother Carmen. 

" I have a yague remembrance of the days of my 
e^iildhood. Dolores used to carry me on her back, 
(n a kind of hammock, made with a woollen scaif ; 
and thus we traverse4 large provinces. Slaleb used 
to play antics before the public ; perform magic 
tricKs; tame wild horses, and sell amulets. Do- 
lores used to sing to her guitar as she walked along, 
and laughing to the little bells of her Spanish tam- 
bourine, she was in the custom of dancing and ex- 
hibiting the graces of her beautiful person, as she 
twisted it about in the jota or the bolero. 

" Kaleb loved Dolores like I love you, Gaston. 
He was jealous, and thus we led a solitary life ; for 
we formed no part of another tribe ; and we were 
^ways all three alone. 

" " X think I can remember that Dolores told for- 
tunes and drew horoscopes ; and I can recollect that 
she was threatened to be burnt as a witch by a 
monk. So we left Spain for Scotland. 

" Whei^ we were wandering about the woods of 
Scotland, I was very much afraid of those men with 
naked legs, and clothed in their party-coloured 
plaids, and whose looks fell upon us mil of gravity 
and severity. It was my father's country, and he 
found his brethren amongst the mountains. But 
Dolores did not find herself happy in Scotland, and 
she was always weeping to get hack to Spain ; so 
back again we yrent to Spain, — and again were we 
driven oiit of it. 

' " One evening,--! was then eight years old,— we 
were living in an abandoned hut, along the banks of 
the Guadiana. Kaleb and Dolores had left me by 
myself, when an old woman of our race came and 
fapped at my door, and asked hospitality of me. She 
saluted me in our gipsy language, and said to 



** Jan Vohr said the same thing. 

**It was a long time after— I was then ton years old 
— and we were in Scotland in the mountains above 
Glenarchy. My father had asked hospitality for a 
oi^t of a Highlander whose littlfs old aud black 
house hung amonff the trees above a lake eurrounded 
on all sides. Kaleb and Dolores liked forgetting 
their misery in drunkenness. They drank fbt^ ui- 
quebangh of the Highlander, and thei M\ on th« 
ground exhausted in an inert slumber. Jan Vohr, 
the Hip^hlander, took me by the hand, and spreadiag 
his plaid over my head, he looked at mi^ as Yabbel 
in former times had looked at me. Thus h& looked 
at me for a long time. Then he befat] glQgiQg 
verses tp me, the obscure words of which i^&omed tS 
repeat what Yahbel had said to me, atid there w^re 
others which foretold to me distinctly fortune an4 
pow^r. 

" i?hose are things which I oan n^yer forget, for 
with the promise there was combined ii' hdirib^ 
menace. 

" But to return to my miyery. 

" Once, at ^egorbe, wbile my mother was in tl^o 
square, a young oidor i4»|^roadi«d her and jjjLfsae^ 
her. He took his purse in his hand, thintdng I'hat 
he could pay her for his insolence, but he did i^ot 
draw the strings of it, for while he was still sm"' 
my father's bliusk poniard was thrust into liis 
up to the hilt. 

'* They put us all in prison ; my father and my 
mother in one gaol and myself in another. 

" They had committed murder ; and the guilty 
cannot hope for pardon. 

** When I came out of prison, three months after, 
I asked for my father and my mother. They pointed 
out to me the square where the murder had tieei^ 
committed, and showed me a hole dug for dead 
bodies. They had put to death the funtj and ^e 



innocent! 
" I was alon^ in the world ! 
Carmen wept. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE GOOD AND TBS BAD. 

The Bareneff was a long time before she went on 
with her )iistory. 

But at the end of a few minutes— during which 
she had had tbne to reflect, and to assign a'part'to 

herself to he 



""'My nameis Yahb^ and I am the mother of 
your mother.' 

"l received her respectfully, and placed before 
hf r the poor provisions that ^ere in our hut. She 
df Toured the bread and water which I set'beforjs 
Kfr, i^ut the milk and the olives she onshed away. 
Jl^r she ]]fad finished her repast, she n^ed her eyes 
op mine, and said : — 

*' ^ Child, tiiou wilt be handsome ; but thon wUt 
bo more beautiful than handsomerrrr-^' 

'-' Yef," pursued the Baroness, '* Yahbel told me 
^^t'j and she said, moreover: <Thou shalt be 
mil, child— richer than a grandee of Spain seated 
pjplorfi the King.' 

"Gaston! Gaston ! it was a strange and a terrible 
thing what she said to me. 



that brother, of whom she reported 
the sister — she resumed as follow^ : — 

" I was alone in the world ; my brother was then 
b|it a child. I had but one wish to fly from Spautn, 
where I thought that I saw every where the blood 
of my father and mother. My brother and o^seif 
traversed on foot the kingdoms of Valencia'and Oaia- 
lonia. The journey was very long, and very ofUih 
my poor wounded feet bled before we reached the 
frontiers. For I wias desirous of seeing France,— 
that France, the name pf which had often sounded 
in my ears like a mysterious omen of happiness and 
prosperity. 

" One evening, after a day of fatigue, I saw before 
me a vast plain, where glittered a thousand lights 
here and there. My heart beat fast — I stopped. I 
knew that it was Paris — that immensis city, Paris, 
which was to be my country. I had but my tam- 
bourine, my castanets, and my beauty ;— for I waa 
then beautiful, Gaston, being not quite sixteen. Thai 
first evening, worn out with fatigue as I was, I was 
obliged for a very long time to dance, sing, a4f) 
smile, to nay for a bed for niyself and my brother.* 

'* That first evening which I passed in Paris was a 
very p^ful one, and the days that followed wwi 
like uiat first evening. You were then very young, 
or you would remember that every evening a yoang 
girt "vi^ith a white tambourine with a silver rinr, 
used to come before the salon of the Boidotard da 
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Temple, before the Caf6 Turc, and there sing and 
dance till she was out of breath. That girl was 
myself Gaston. 

** Before telling you how a generous and good man 
made me his wife, and gave me his name, at the last 
hour of his life, I would speak to you of my brother. 
The history of my marriage is short— the few words 
that I am about to utter contain it— the altar where 
I knelt was the bed of a dyine man— my husband. 

** My brother was of a haughty disposition, an in- 
tractable heart, a capricious and iron will." 

Carmen stopped, oppressed by her respiration; 
and it seemed as if it was painful to her to go on. 
By means of the deception which she exercised of 
severing the history of her life into two divisions, 
one of which she attributed to the Marquis de 
Maillepre, she succeeded in casting over the false- 
hoods of her narrative a kind of symbolical truth. 

With respect to herself as Carmen, every thing 
in her nature was really pure and beautiful; but 
with regard to herself as the Marquis, every thing 
was the reverse. She thus gave a body to the two 
principles with which her soul contended. 

Carmen was the good; the Marquis was the 

BAD. 

" My brother was not often with me," she con- 
tinned ; " and as hewas growing up fast to manhood, 
he was in a condition to protect me, but it was not 
in his disposition to help me in my painful career. 
He would not dance with me before crowds of peo- 
ple on the Boulevard du Temple. 

"His occupations were of a different kind. He 
had sold himself for hire to a wretch named Bnrot, 
the secretai7 to a noble duke, whose name is of no 
consequence, and he was a spy upon the conduct of 
Bladame la Duchesse. He was idle and inquisitive; 
and this life of low intrigues was not repugnant to 
him. In this kind of occupation he saw some strange 
things. His espionage often conducted him into 
those notorious dens of infamy, where the presence 
of an elM^ant woman of the world is a thing so 
improbable that certain ladies select them for that 
very reason as places for carrying on their secret 
amours with the utmoist privacy. — The Duchess, of 
whom I am speaking, worried by the suspicions of 
her husband, assumed the costume of her female 
servant, and made her assignation in a small sub* 
terraneous room in the Rue de Beaujolais, in the 
Palais Royale, which was a dependence of the Cellar 
of the Hotel dn Sauvage. 

"My brother found out that, and many other 
things; he knew the infamous mysteries of that 
PaliUs Koyael, and it was there that he once picked 
up that title that he now bears " 

"The title of the Marquis de Maillepre?" cried 
Gaston. 

" The title of the Marquis de MaUlepre," repUed 
the Baroness. *<It was/' she resumed, <*on the 
night of Shrove Tuesday, 1826 " 

" The night of my father's death," muttered Gas- 
ton. 

"My brother," continued Carmen, not hearing 
Gaston's observation, "was at the Palais Royale, 
looking out, by orders of Monsieur Buret, for Ma- 
dune la Duchesses, whom he knew to be in the 
ctDwd, disguised and masked, leaning on the arm of 
her lover. The crowd was immense ; and my bro- 
ther searched about for her for a long time, till he 
became weary, and gave over his task as hopeless, 
for women all appear the same when masked. 

** As he was about to retire, he perceived, in one 
of the galleries, a man enveloped in a large cloak 
whom he knew to be the Duke. My brother was 
at that age when every thing gave way to the plea- 
sure of a frolic. He thought that tne Duke was 
there himself looking for his wife : so he followed 
him. — I do not know how it happened, but my bro- 
ther and the Duke spoke. The Duke was not there 
f(|yr ibe purpose of searching after his wife. But 



there was in the garden among the crowd a man in 
the costume of a foreigner, who had passed the 
limits of mature age; and my brother found no 
difficulty in discerning that this man was the per- 
son sought after by the Duke. 

" I CAunot tell you all these things in detail, Gas- 
ton, for my memory is confused : and for seven 
years I have endeavoured to forget them, because 
they led to a criminal deed, and the guilty person 
was my brother. All I can tell you is that the fo- 
reigner bore about his person some papers for 
which the Duke would have paid half his immense 
fortune. 

" My brother and the Duke had a long conversa- 
tion together, at the end of whi^ my brother went 
away, to return in a short time in the clothes of a 
woman. You know how much he is like me^ Gas- 
ton ; and he was then but sixteen. No one would 
have suspected his sex ; he appeared like a young 
and beautiful woman. My brother, attired in his 
splendid feminine costume, took the foreigner's 
arm. What passed I do not know ; but the next 
day my brother had the .foreigner's papers. The 
next day, he changed our poor abode for splendid 
apartments. He had a carriage and servants, and 
he called Monsieur ie Due his cousin." 

Gaston sprang upright in his bed ; he eaueht 
hold of the Baroness's arm and squeezed it with a 
feverish energy. 

" That Duke," he said, in a trembling tone, and 
speaking with difficulty, ''was then Monsieur de 
Compans-Maillepre ? " 

Carmen's features betrayed her deep emotion, and 
terrified at the sound of Gaston's voice, she remained 
as if stupefied. 

** What is the matter ? " she muttered. 

There was a passing brightness in the fixed eye 
of Gaston. 

" Madame," said he, slowly, " on that night of the 
Carnival, I was kneeling beside the bed of my dying 
father. My father was waiting, as one waits for 
salvation, for those papers which your brother stole. 
At his last sigh, — for he died that very night, Ma- 
dame, — he called upon the man whom your brother 
was leading astray from his duty. Oh ! you have 
asked my secret of me. I must tell it you, for I feel 
that it will burst through my bosom. Madame^ 
your brother killed my father. He cast my family 
into the very lowest depth of its fall. — I am the 
Marquis de Maillepre!" 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PROMISE. 

That revelation had been expected by Carmen. 

And the malediction which Gaston had uttMred 
against her ficUUous brother fell upon her like a 
thunderbolt. For it was she— she alone— whom 
Gaston had accused, against his knowledge, of the 
death of his father, and the ruin of his race. 

The man whom she loved above all other thmgsin 
this world, the man who had awoke her soul to pas- 
sion and her heart to love, and whose look had just 
transformed the cold tranquillity of her nature into 
passionate tenderness, that man was a sufferer, an 
orphan— poor and fiillen. Crushed by the remem- 
brance of the power and the opulence of his an- 
cestors, he was struggling against his present mi- 
sery He was dying of that slow malady which 
sor^w anddespondency agmvate. iUd it w^^ 
she— she— Carmen— who had done all this— who had 
caused all this sorrow. 

• * • 

She stood upright, with her arms crossed over her 
bosom, and there was in that proud and angry look 
of her eye now despondency, and now an immense 
rage sgjdnst herself. She did not speak a syllable. 
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Guf top, ejcliansted bf tlm effort wliicli lio Imd 
jtiiit madit» Lai fallti'ii bauk on lii^ pULoiii>'. He liikd 
el66«d his e?i^» from futigue^ and bis coutractod 
browA atid tbe alow pl^j of tha liu«s about his 
mouthj proclaimed a profoimd bittenieBs In hh 
fitouU 

Carmen watdjed him for B«veral minutiMi. A 
conplo of tpu'fi rolled down her burning cheuk, 
Sbe i^jvercd hei- face with her hands, and bor boaom, 
which hoav(^d painfully^ was lorn by a sob. 

Gaston opened bia (^yci3| to elobo tbt^m agalo liu- 
mediatclj after. 

Hu turned his head away. 

Carmon feU upon lier1tn€L^s by tTie Bide of his bod, 

" Oh I Gaston, Oaston ! " said she, " you will no 
longer love mtt I '' 

At this imploring cry there waE3 no repjy but 
eilcnct. 

Curiu^in regumod amid her desolate tears t-** 

" Gaston » T oskfHl a word from you for pity'^sake, 
only on^ word 1 Tf you knew how I suffur ! " 

Still 5ileuc«. 

Cannon clasped her hands and raised thorn to 
hearen, 

" My God I ** she muttered/' do not deprive mo 
of his loTo. Gaston I Ob, Gaston ! Havo m^rcy 
on vnej* 



Btni 5ilonc«. 

There was a wild eipf^sgion in the i^yes of the 
Baront'S^ ; sho placed bur cEaspod hands upon the 
bed, and laid upon tb*i counturpano her face that 
was bathed in tears. You «:ould bare seen her 
whole body ht^aviitg and moving to the inflaenctt of 
an intolerablo anguisb, l^bero wa9 heard in tho 
sjhmce nothing but the sound of bar sobs. 

Tbey fell upou the ears of Guiiton and touched 
his h^art* Ho turned round quickly. Thcro were, 
also, tears in his i?yos* H*i saw Carmen laid pros- 
trate by her excesidve i^rief. He drew hep softly 
towards him and kissed lier h&in 

Then were no Ion get beard the deep sobs of Car- 
men. 

But sho did not rise im mediately, and seemed U> 
eujoy with enquisite delight that unhoped for and 
unexpected kiss; and whisn sho roso at last^ and 
tossed bttcli tho tangUd trusses of her haJr that co- 
vered Iier f^e^ there was a soft and touder expres- 
sion of latitude in her countenance, aSji smiUng 
amid her tearSj &he murmurod,^- 

" Thank you ! " 

I And when slio saw the fond eipro^^ion that was 

, still in Gaston'^s luok» her soul rf^Tlved, and her 

beai't fiending tho blood to her cbeek^ and throwing 

' th<> softest splendour round her be&ut;. Her long 
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and silken lashes were wet with tears, and there 
was a divine languor in her features. 

'' It is for me to ask your pardon, madame," said 
Gaston : ''for should I blame you for a fault that is 
your brother's ? But if you only knew how long 
and painful have been those seven years which fol- 
lowed the loss of our hope ! If yon had only seen 
us round my father's death-bed waiting for him who 
was never to come ! At that period, a long time 
had already elapsed since the commencement of our 
misery. My sisters and myself had grown up in 
indigence, under the roof of a worthy servant upon 
whoso charity we lived while he called us his 
masters. Driven from that asylum by the perfidy 
of the usurper of our name. We made an appeal 
to justice, and could then hope for a place amon? 
the equals of our ancestors. Hope, mtulame. hope 1 
— that last ray which shines in the night of our 
misfortunes — ^it was your brother who snatched 
hope from us." 

Led away by reminiseencei, Gaston spoke of his 
father's last sigh, that father to whom God bad re- 
fused consolation at the last hour of his death ; he 
spoke of the youth of his tisicrs rsdneed to toil for 
a salary, and of his own yontli, so sad and so differ- 
ent to the golden youth of hl$ ancestors. 

Becoming more and mort •bsorbed, he resumed 
at length : — 

"Hatred guesses. I did aot know what that 
man had done ; but no soMar did I hear the name 
he bore, before my heart wti filled with rage against 
him. I had never seen him, and I tried to fancy 
what face he had, that I might have something 
that I eould lay hold of to detest and curse. A 
woman's face on the body of a youth ! The beauty 
of an anrel to hide th« soul of a vile wretch I 
That's what I saw ; and that youth has crushed ns 
all to the ground." 
Gaston passed th« back of his hand over his brow. 
" Ah ! " he cried with a sudden and feverish trans- 
port, " would that God had glTen the arm of a man 
to the last of the Maillepres; then that wretch 
would be dead, and I should have snatched from 
him the name of mir father I " 

" Would to God that it had been so ! ** murmured 
Carmen. 

These words, murmured amid a sigh, fell confu- 
sedly on Gaston's ear; he did not understand their 
meaning, but he awoke out of his reverie, and 
exclaimed : — 

** Forgive, madame. Forgive me, Carmen ! My 
head is very weak, and I did not perceive that my 
hatred was the cause of giving you pain." 

"Alas! Gaston," murmured the Baroness, " you 
have too much reason to hate." 

These words which fell in such a soft and tran- 
quil tone of voice from such a beautiful mouth, 
softened Gaston's heart. He took Carmen's hand 
and kissed it 

" But have I not still more reason to love you ! " 
he said. "I will henceforth endeavour to forget 
these fatal reminiscences. I will always think of 
you, and think only of you." 

Carmen raised her look on Gaston who was calm 
and composed amid all his sorrow. 

" You are good," said she, ** you are generous. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart, but we 
must still speak of my brother." 
** Why," asked Gaston, astonished ; " of us two 

you must feel pain " 

"I only love you in this world," interrupted 
Carmen. "I love you before my brother — before 
myself. Those papers which my brother stole, 
must be still in the possession of my brother. I do 
not know how to hesitate between him and you — 
those papers are your property." 
" What, madame ! " stammered Gaston. 
There was the smile of a mother upon Carmen's 
face. 
** I shall bo so glad of your happiness," she said. 



" And then think of our Sainte, so gentle, so pretty, 
and whom I love with all the tenderness you have 
for her.'* 

" Poor Sainte ! " sighed Gaston. 

** She must be happy," said Carmen, " she shall be 
happy with you : and may your future Joys equal 
your past sorrows. The guilty shall be stripped of 
all that he has plundered. It is but justice. Gas- 
ton, I am going to restoro to tou the heritage of 
Maillepre ! " 



CHAPTER TI. 

TRB OBEiT OHIBF. 

Mb. Williams retnmsd to his study ; and, Toby 
having seated himself at bis table, they continued 
their task, which they had now nearly completed. 

The following are ths facts related in this latter 
part of the Memoir ^<— 

"James Western was stabbed on the very day of 
his arrival in Paris, In a room of the Hotel du Sau- 
vage by a woman named Carmen. 

"What immediately followed this assassination 
was unknown to Mr. Williams. 

" He merely affirmed that on the niffht of Ash- 
Wednesday in the year 1896^ —twelve hours after 
the strange struggle that Western had sustained 
against a woman and in which he had been van- 
quished, ths American recovered his senses on a 
miserable tmckle-bed, in a black hole, where there 
was BO air. 

"James Westom had a horrible wound in his 
throat. He had fainted from the blow, and the 
physician who subsequently attended him declared 
that at the moment of his receiving the wound he 
must have fallen down as if stricksn by a tiiunder- 
bolt. 

" When he was restored to his senses, his situa- 
tion was no better than that of a dead man. He 
found himself alone, incapable of moving, exhausted 
by enormous loss of blood, and in company with a 
madman who had saved him. 

" That madman was an unfortunate Individual 
in the pay of the master of the Hotel, who had hired 
bis services for the Cellar in the quality of Savage. 
"At this eafi they called him The Great ChUj or 
the Sagamore. 

" James Western had never been able to gather 
from this man the precise details of the manner in 
which he had introduced him into his retreat ; but 
there was a plank missing in the coiling immediately 
above the truckle-bed. 

"James Wester^ had hence supposed that Car- 
men, to conceal her crime, had hidden the body un- 
der the flooring of the room where the supper had 
taken place. 

"The noise made in removing the flooring, and, 
perhaps, some drops of blood, had awakened the sus- 
picion of the Savage, who, removing, himself, one of 
the planks of the ceiling, had caught the body in his 
arms. 

" According to the remarks of Mr. Williams, the 
person whom they called the Savage was a man of 
a very tall stature and of a prodigious strength ; his 
private room, being situated in one of the tntren^U 
peculiar to the Rue de Valois, which are placed be- 
tween the first and second storeys of the houses, 
was so low that he could easily touch the ceiling 
with his hand. — There was nothing then improbable 
in such a supposition. 

"The sufferings of James Western were Tery 
painful ; the blood which filled his throat prevented 
him from speaking, and he was indebted for his sal- 
vation from Providence putting a wise thought into 
the head of the poor maniac. 

" When the hour came at which the Great Chief 
was obliged to go to the Cellar of the Hotel du Sau- 
vage for the erening representation, he was arerse 
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to leaving the wounded nutn all by himself. So he 
wrapt him up in thn bed-clothes, took him on his 
shoulders, and passing without having a question 
put to him by the servants of the hotel, he went to 
the house of a physidan in the Rue Neuve des Pe- 
tite Champs and knocked at the door. On its being 
opened, the Savage entered, laid down his load on a 
bench, and went away without saying a word. 

" Western was saved. He found himself in the 
house of an able and a generous man whose atten- 
tions restored him to life. 

** His convalescence was long and painful. For 
a long time he was unable to recover the use of his 
speech ; and even to this day he preserves the traces 
of that terrible wound ; for his neck has all the rigid 
stiffness of stone. 

** Western found himself in a foreign country des- 
titute of all resources. Before the murder, he had 
got rid, himself, of the whole contents of his purse, 
and his assassin had put him to death only to gain 
possession of his pocket-book, which contained all 
that he was worth. The generous assistance of the 
physician placed him out of his destitution, and to 
repay him for what he had lent him Western re- 
quired only the time that must necessarily elapse 
before he could receive letters from America. 

** The most painful part of Western's sufferings 
during his illness had been remorse. He was iu- 
Atly representing to himself the distress of the 



people whom he had come to France to assist. 

"Ke immediately took steps for finding out the 
address of the Marquii Raoul de Maillepre. But 
the Maillepros had left the house of Monsieur Polype 
on the morning of Ash- Wednesday, and nobody knew 
what had become of them. In the state in which he 
was, James Western could do no more than what 
he had done ; but he was waiting with impatience 
for the arrival of the moment when the assistance, 
which he had written to America for, should come. 

'* During the long months that he passed in his 
bed, he sometimes received a visit from the Savage 
of the Cellar. 

** It was somewhat singular that, in spite of the 
derangement of his brain, the Great Chief seemed to 
be tenderly attached to the man whose life he had 
saved. 

'* Every time that he could escape from the hole 
where he lived, he went to the doctor*8 house in the 
Bue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

*<He would go and seat himself in silence by 
Western's pillow ; look at him and begin singing 
softly a song, Uie low and monotonous notes of which 
used to bring sleep to the lids of the wounded inva- 
Ud. 

'* Western at that period had not recovered the 
use of his speech, but at the sight of the Savage he 
would make efforts to speak, for he discovered a 
vague remembrance of some one that he had known 
in the deformed features of the Savage. And then 
the Great Cliief was a Cherokee. How many things 
were they that he wanted to ask of him I 

*' One day that he was sitting by Western's pillow, 
the latter amused himself by observing the whimsi- 
cal tattooings on his left breast, and in the place of 
his heart, he perceived that the Great Chief wore a 
design of very small dimensions, which had pretty 
neany the form of an escutcheon. 

** Western, as a republican, had probably, per- 
haps, never occupied himself much about the science 
of neraldry, but ne had so often seen either in the 
hands of the Due Jean, or in the hands of the Mar- 
quis Raoul or of the Duchess Bertha, the objects in 
the arms of the Maillepres, that he had those armo- 
rial bearings engraven on his memory : and he 
thought that he recofrnised in the tattooings on the 
breast of the Great Chief a sort of coarse copy of the 
escutcheon of the Due Jean. On looking at them 
more attentively he found that they wore, indeed, 
three mallets in a field — three hammers argent on a f 
field vert. 



" The sight of this immediately converted into a 
certainty the vague suspicions which had hitherto 
agitated the mind of Western. 

" Not beioff able to speak, he endeavoured to put 

Suestions to him by means of gestures. He touched 
iie escutcheon with his finger, all the while looking 
the Cherokee in the face. The answer which he re- 
ceived from the Savage was a movement of embar- 
rassment. He pushed away Western's finger, and 
tried to hide the escutcheon with the pi^m of his 
hand. 

" Then he shook his head as if to deny it, and de- 
fend himself. 

" * Oguah's blood is rod,' said he with emphasis. 
* Ognah is a Groat Chief.' 

" The old Cborokoes, who had been sitting on the 
ashes of the village waiting for death, had also ut> 
tered the name of Oguab. 

" There were then no longer conjectures more or 
less plausible. It was a sovereign certainty. 

"That man, that maniac, that unfortunate wretch, 
who had fallen to the last grade of human misery, 
was the Due Jean de Maillepre ! 

"By what a suecession of fatal adventures the son 
of the old knights — the ancient Chevalier of France 
— had fallen to that depth. Western might guess, 
but he never knew for a certain knowledge. 

" When he left Boston the Due Jean had already 
receired a painful and dangerous wound on the 
head. Beyond a doubt his solitary wanderings and 
the privations of every description which he had en- 
dured in his journevs had darkened more the night 
of his mind. 

" He had quite lost his understanding ; and it is 
well-known that madness is a title to veneration 
amone the Indians. 

" The Due Jean de Maillepre had become, under 
the name of Oguah, one of the chiefs of the nation 
of the Cherokees. He had accompanied them in 
their emigration across the Prairies, even to the 
shores of the lakes which border upon the Canadas. 
" There, Western knew that, as a prisoner of the 
Chippeways, he had been taken to Quebec. 

" From Quebec they had undoubtedly carried him 
to London, where the public exhibitions are more 
attractive with real savages. 

" It is well known that there is but one step from 
London to Paris for such things offered to ^e cu- 
riosity of the public. 

" Monsieur Polype, the universal speculator, the 
discounter so eager to make money in every possible 
way that he could, became the proprietor of the 
fictitious Indian, and let out his services to hire at 
the Cellar of the Hotel du Sauvage. 

" This is what wiCs probable. But as to the real 
truth Oguah had never uttered a word about his 
history. 

" As soon as Western had recovered the faculty 
of walking and speaking, he endeavoured to find out 
himself the family of Maillepre. 

*' All his attempts were fruitless. He was treated 
with contempt by the prefect of police, and he had 
strong reasons for being convinced that Monsieur 
de Compans had got the public opinion in his favour, 
and that ail claims on his part to the inheritance of 
the titles and lands of Midllepre would be looked 
upon as an imposture. 

" The complaint that he also made against Car- 
men at the same time was not attended by any good. 
They had known a young girl of that name who 
used to dance on the Boulevard du Temple, but she 
had disappeared ; and the inspectors of police were in 
a condition to affirm that she had fled from Paris, 
even from France. 

"James Western had no wish to revenge himself 
against Carmen ; he had no other object but to re- 
cover the portfolio, which contained the papers of 
the family of Maillepre. 

" There were in this pocket-book the acts of the 
births of Gaston and hiis sister ; an extract of that 
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of the Marquis Raonl ; tlie breTOt of Colonel of the 
Duke Jean, and a kind of deed of notoriety signed 
by the old William Western, and other personages 
in Boston, whieh stated the precise period of tho 
disappearance of the chief of the family. 

* There were, also, some letters of the Marquis 
Raonl and some notes in which were related all 
that we already know of the history of the Maille- 
pres, before and since their departure for America. 

** But definitiTely, however great miffht be the loss 
of this pocket-book, its loss became of a secondary 
interest, since all attempts to find the remaining 
member of the Maillepres had proved unavailing. 

** Even were he in the possession of all these docu- 
ments which he had lost. Western would not be in 
a position to institute any law proceedings against 
Monsieur le Due de Compans. 

** There was, certainly, Oguah, who was tho Due 
Jean ; but how could the identity of the Due Jean 
• be proved ? 

" He was a madman, and had refused to open his 
lips when he had been questioned about his past 

'* In every other respect he was obedient to Wes- 
tern, who from that time beean to assume over him 
an absolute empire ; but neither to command nor to 
beseech him was of any avail whatever in overcom- 
ing his obstinate silence. 

" What would be the good of presenting before 
the courts of justice a man who did not know his 
past life, who believed himself to be another man, 
and who— so to speak— denied being himself. For 
this was the case with Oguah. 

** James was fully in hopes that he would be able 
to cure him, for he had taken him out of the hands 
of Monsieur Polype, by paying a large sum of money, 
and had confided him to the care of the physician in 
the Rue Neuve-dcs-Petits-Champs. 

'* Many months passed on ; and the madness of 
the Due Jean resisted every remedy. 

" James Western embarked for America, in order 
to collect upon the spot all that might supply the 
place of the papers that had been lost with his 
pocket-book. 

" The old attorney, William Western, had died 
daring his son's absence.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE APARTMENT IN TOWN.* 

James Western returned to France with a few of 
the papers that he had been able to collect, and with 
the determinaton of re-commencing the struggle, 
and consecrating to it the remainder of his life. 

On his arrival at Paris he hired the first storey of 
old Maillepre House ; and while residing there, he 
saw with regret that there was an end to all hopes 
of restoring Jean de Maillepre to his senses, and 
that there was no means of finding out any traces 
of the family of the Marquis Raoul : he also saw 
that the fatal term was close on its expiration, and 
it was therefore, necessary for him to make a last 
effort, and appeal to the justice of the French ma- 
gistracy. 

Before bringing his memoir to an end Mr. Wil- 
liams added that on tho very day before, he had 
heard of the existence of a young Marquis de Mail- 
lepre ; and before depositing his petition into the 
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<* An EnKliflli Author wotild have headed such a chap- 
ter, TA« Ivwn House. But in Paris, nobody, not even 
the wealthiest families, lire in separate residences. The 
houses are built on a scale of palatial extent, and rich 
people occupy a magnificent saite of apartments all on 
the same floor and consisting of ton, twelve, fifteen, and 
even twenty rooms. Tho mode of living, in fact, is not 
unlike that which is common, but nob universal, in £din- 
lfargb.-^Tratulaeor, 



hands of the President of the Cour Royale of Paris, 
he was going to ascertain whether this Maillepre 
was the son of Raoul. 

Mr. Williams then signed tho memoir, and the 
name that he put to it was james western. 
♦ « « 

Mr. Williams, — or rather, James Western — went 
out, taking his memoir with him, and the various 
papers that proved the truth of its contents, and 
proceeded to No. 4, in the Rue Royale Sainte-Ho- 
nor^ to the house of tho young Marquis de Maillepre. 

On his arrival there he found that the young Mar- 
quis had not been at home for soTeral days, but he 
saw one of his domestics, who told him that Mon- 
sieur Durandin, the advocate, who lived two steps 
off in the Rue de la Paix, No. 10, was acquainted 
with the affairs of the Marquis, and was so much 
in his confidence that if he had any thing important 
to say to his master he misht tell it to Monsieur 
Durandin, and it would be all the same. 

Mr. Williams, therefore, got into his carriage 
again and went to No. 10, in the Rue de la Paix, to 
the study of the advocate Durandin. 

After a very long conversation, in which the ad- 
vocate with infinite skill told an immense number 
of falsehoods, the memoir and tho pikers to prove 
the truth of its contents passed from the hands of 
Western into those of Durandin. 

Never did James Western return homo to Mail- 
lepre House so happy as he did that morning. 

Sainte was in a room furnished with eleeant hang- 
ings, and having windows with dosed jalousies, so 
that she was unable to see any thing that was going 
on outside. 

She had, apparently, just recovered her senses, 
and she had half raised herself on a bed on which 
she had been lying, but dressed, however, in all her 
clothes — abed that was tastefully fitted up with 
muslin and silk curtains; — and she was looking 
about her with surprise on the unknown objects 
that surrounded her. 

The events of the night camo over her mind like 
a confused dream amid the perturbation of her soul ; 
— it was a yague and first reminiscence of what had 
occurred ; and the more and more she recalled the 
remembrance of what had passed, the more and 
more was her mind filled witn perplexity and fear. 

She was trembUng in every limb, and placed her- 
self on her knees. — Then her eyes instinctively 
looked around the room in search of some sacred 
image to which she might address her prayers. But 
every where her eyes met but lascivious pictures. — 
She cast down her lids ; and clasping her little 
white hands, a virgin's prayer ascended .softly to 
heaven. 

There was heard in the adjoining room the heavy 
sound of footsteps as if of people walking on the 
carpet, and the muttering of voices in conversation. 
Sainte, disturbed by this noise rose from her knees, 
consoled by the prayer she had addressed to heaven. 

It was now bright daylight : and Sainte proceeded 
to the window to look out of it and ascertain where 
she was. 

But the window could only be opened by some 
secret spring. 

Sainte, perceiving that above. her head one of the 
sashes of tne jalousie was raised, got on a chair and 
placed her eye at the loophole, and she saw the tops 
of some high trees and through their leafless branches 
the back of some unknown houses. 

They were the houses in the Rue Montaigne. 

Sainte was about to get down from her chair, 
when a window was opened nearly opposite to her 
on the other side of tne garden ; and she saw the 
head of a young woman — a charming head— around 
which played groupes of black hair: 

This youn^ woman was in a ra<^ming dressing- 
gown, and she was smiling as she looked at the 
beautiful sun which was rising with her. 
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Sain to opened her eyes wide with astonishment. 
She looked hard, in a state of uncertainty and sur- 
prise. 
" Is it, indeed, she ? " she murmured. 
She rubbed her eyes and looked again* 
Then her lips moved, and she murmured the name 
of Charlotte. 

At that moment a key turned in the lock of the 
door of her room. Sainte had jnst time to spring 
to the ground, when she found herself in the pre- 
sence of a middle-aged woman, dressed in a silk 
gown and with rings on all her fingers, and holding 
in one hand a gown of trainable and expensive ma- 
terials, and in the other a garland of roses and an 
open jewel-box, in which glittered a necklace of tur- 
quoises and sapphires. 

She came forward without shutting the door, and 
stopped before Sainte, who stood speechless and con- 
fused. 

** Monsieur has sent mo to ask Madame," said the 
new comer, " if I suit her for a waiting-woman." 

Sainte looked at her with astonishment ; and 
while Madame Brunei — for that was the name of 
this woman — was making a curtsey, Sainte, blush- 
ing and lowering her eyes to the ground, murmured, 
" Madame, I beseech you to tell mc why I am in 
this house, and what they are going to do with me ? " 
"It is all for gour good, my beautiful young lady, 
that you are here," replied Madame Brunei, making 
a second curtsey ; ** they are going to place beauti- 
ful gowns on your white shoulders, flowers in your 
hair, and diamonds on your brow." 

" But why have they brought me here ? " said 
Sainte. " Oh 1 1 beg of you, let me leave this house. 
Wo are all very unhappy. Biot, I am sure, is look- 
ing for me. Oh ! let me return to him." 

" I am not the mistress hero, my little young 
lady," replied Madame Brunei. " I will go and send 
Monsier to you." 

" No ! oh, no ! " cried Sainte with an instinctive 
terror ; but Madame Brunei had already left the 
room. 

Terrified and trembling, Sainte retired to the win- 
dow and closed it ; and in a few seconds after a man 
entered the room. 
But it was not Jupiter, — it was only Mercury. 
It was Monsieur Buret, in his darkest coat, his 
lightest pair of pantaloons, and his gaudiest waist- 
coat. 

He advanced with a smile, with the air of a man 
quite at his ease, with his chin in the air and his 
hands behind his back. 

'* Well, my dear child," said he, ** here we are, 
quite sad. We are afraid, I fear. Ton my word, 
one would say that we are among wolves." 

Sainte looked at him with a frightened air, and 
drew as close as she could to the window, not being 
able to get any farther from him. 

Monsieur Buret then began speaking in a bold 
and daring manner of the unparalleled happiness of 
the mistress of rich men, to all of which Sainte 
listened, motionless, pale, and with her eyes cast to 
the ground. Then she sank on a chair near her, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

Monsieur Burot rubbed liis beard, and listened, 
for just then he heard the rumbling of the wheels 
of a carriage in the street. A miuute more, and the 
street door bell rang, whereupon Burot made a 
pirouette and sprang out of the room. 

In a second more, he made his appearance again, 
ushering in Monsieur re Ducde Compans-Maillepre, 
who was so well painted, and dressed so admirably, 
that one would have taken him to bo scarcely more 
than fifty years old. 

Burot pointed out Sainte to him with his finger, 
made a bow, and retired in silence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LOTE IN PARIS. 

On entering the boudc^r. Monsieur le Dae de Com- 
pans-Maillepre shut the door after him, and stopped, 
with his hat in his hand, at some distance! from 
Sainte, and then remained for a second lool^ng at 
her, she having still her hands over her fac«. 

The Duke, like a profound connoisseur of women, 
as he was, looked long and lusciously »t the exqui- 
site shape of her neck and the harmonious slope of 
her shoulders, the charming proportions of her 
figure, and the round and soft perfection of her vir- 
gin bosom. 

A smile full of desire and of lust passed over his 
lips, and he murmured within himself: 

"DeUciousgirl!" 

He stepped up to Sainte, and taking her hand in 
his own, was raising it to his lips, when Sainte rose 
abruptly and opened both her eyes as wide as she 
could from fear ; and then snatching her hand away 
from his, she remained standing up trembling in 
every limb. How infinitely more beautiful are these 
poor girls in their distress when they are thus taken 
in a cage. 

" It is one of tho greatest pleasures of possessing 
a fortune. Mademoiselle," said the Duke, in a mild 
tone of voice, and with almost the air of a father, 
" that of being able to repair somewhat the wrongs 
of an unjust fate, and to change into happiness suf- 
ferings which are not descrv^. It is now a long 
time since I have known you," renewed the Duke, 
as Sainte still stood with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, " and I know how much courage you exert 
in struggling against poverty. But you shall no 
longer suffer. Mademoiselle, neither yourself nor 
your family. I will be henceforth your protector." 

Sainte left off trembling, and a pretty rosy hue 
replaced the deep crimson that had hitherto been on 
her check. 

The Duke, who felt his advantage, went on with 
more animation : 

" I know, my dear girl, that you were not born 
for the obscure condition in which have been hidden 
the young days of your life. Dear girl, I should 
endeavour in vain to conceal from you the sentiment 
which attracts me to you. You have guessed it 
from my eyes." 

As the Duke here interrupted himself, and tried 
to take Sainte by the hand, she drew away from him, 
trembling and pale, into an angle of the nook of 
the corridor. 

" Why are you so afraid ? " cried the Duke laugh- 
ing ; ** all that I have told you is true. You shall 
henceforth be happy and rich, child. Beauty thus 
is a blessing to woman — and you are so beau- 
tiful!" ^ 

He knelt on the carpet with some little difficulty. 

" Let me tell you Uiat I love you," he resumed ; 
'Met me kiss that charming hand, on every finger of 
which I will place a diamond. Oh ! how delicious 
you look at this moment 1 ho'W I love those beauti- 
ful tears ! " he went on, as two tears here started 
from Sainte's lid and rolled down her cheek ; ** and 
what sweet pleasure it would give me to dry them 
with my kisses !" 

He stretched forth both his hands, which shook, 
and placed them on the exquisite figure of Sainte. 

The young girl, on feeling the Duke's hand come 
in contact with her person, drew, herself up; her 
bosom heaved ; her cheeks became crimson ; there 
was not the trace of a tear in her eye*; and her brow 
was crowned with an admirable .haughtiness, and 
beamed for a second with all the superb loftiness of 
her race. 

She was so beautiful as she stood thus, that the 
Duke remained motionless before her, and stammered 
confused words which ho did not understand him- 
self. 
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" How beautiful you are! oh 1 how beautiful you 
iu*e ! " stammered the Duke. 

Sainte, on hearing the Duke addressing her thus, 
shook in ererylimb; then, all of a sudden, finding 
strength in her desperate fear, she sprang forward 
and escaped from the clasp of the Duke, who fell 
hearily upon both his hands : and she rushed to the 
>ppoBite comer of the room. 

The Duke raised himself with difficulty : his brow 
was crimson : the Teins in his face wore swollen ; 
and a line of foam was on his lips. 

*' Mad woman that you are ! '* he shouted, spring- 
ing forward towards the young girl, " how do you 
think it possible that you can escape from me ? " 

The scene that then followed was a chase of the 
Duke after Sainte, who fled about the room, as light 
as a sylphide : now she passed to the right, now she 
turned to the left, escaping always from Monsieur 
de Compans, who obstinately continued his pur- 
suit. 

In the meanwhile, Madame Brunei and Monsieur 
Buroty who were in the corridor, were alternately 
looking through the, key-hole and amusing them- 
selves by watching the scene, and at times bursting 
into fits of laughter, as they had good reason to do : 
and when at length Sainte fell to the ground, and 
the Duke rolled down by the side of her, they could 
no longer restrain themseWes, but shouted with 
laughter, and clapped their hands from delight 



CHAPTER IX 

THBLORBTTI. 

MoNSiXxm LE Due DE C0MPAN6 was older in 
constitution than one generally is at his age ; but if 
he had been only ten years younger we should have 
been compelled to have closed the scene at the end 
of the last chapter, and to have drawn the reil. 

But he was so completely exhausted when he fell 
by the side of Sainte, that ho had only strength to 
lay hold of her gown with both his hands to prevent 
her rising again. 

And then he remained panting, with his mouth 
open, and without tho power of speech ; and every 
time that he tried to get up he fell down again hea- 
vily on the carpet. 

Before he was able to rise up again, Sainte sprang 
towards the door, opened and passed like a flash of 
light between the astounded and stupefied Madame 
Brunei and Monsieur Burot. 

The room in which they were concealed was not 
shut in like the boudoir, but had its large window 
open, towards which Sainte rushed, and through 
which the light of the afternoon sun— for it was 
now two o'clock — streamed across the apartment. 

At this moment the Duke, foaming vrith rage, 
eame to the door where the waiting^woman and 
Burot were standing, undecided what to do. 

"Seize her!*' said the Duke, in a broken voice. 
** Bring her away by force, Burot ! Lay hold of her 
^-aad if she resist — " 

The Duke stopped, stifled with rage. 

« But, Monsieur," said Burot, *'^erearo people 
at the windows." 

The Duke raised his hand to strike him. 

« Wretch I " he cried, ** I tell you to bring her to 
me, either quietly or by force 1" 

Sainte had got upon the balcony, to the rails of 
which she was clinging with both her hands, and 
this balcony overlooked the gardens of which we 
have already spoken, which were between the man- 
sion of Monsieur de Oompans and the backs of the 
houses in the Rue Montaigne, in one of which lived 
Leon du Ohesnel, the secretary of the embassy, and 
the Duke's greatest enemy. 

Sainte looked down below in order to see if there 
was any human being from whom she could implore 



assistance, but the gardens were deserted; and as 
she was raising her eyes again in the direction of 
the windows wnich were opposite to her, she heard 
the voice of the Duke, and sinking upon hm knees 
she clasped both her hands and raised them to 
heaven. 

At tho moment when the Dnke, holding with one 
hand by the window, and thus supporting himself, 
was stretching forth the other to seize &dnte and 
drag her away from the balcony, a deafening cry of 
" Bravo I " mingled with noisy peals of laughter, 
sounded from the other side of the garden: then 
there was a loud clapping of hands, whistling, and 
cries of ** Encore ! encore I Bravo ! bravo ! " 

The Duke raised his eyes ; and he saw at a win- 
dow directly opposite to him — at the very window 
where Sainte thought she had seen her sister Char- 
lotte — five or six men assembled together on a bal- 
cony, and in the midst of them was a woman : and 
all these people had opera-glasses in their hands, 
through which they were spying— except one man 
in a dressing-gown, who was evidently the master 
of the house, and who was looking through a tele- 
scope that stood upon a pivot. 

All this had an overwhelming effect. Monsieur 
le Duo de Gompans-Maillepre could have sunk into 
the ground. 

♦ • « 

Our readers have, perhaps, not forgotten a person- 
are who played a praiseworUiy part In the prologue 
of this history — Monsieur Polype — the principal 
tenant of the house in the Valois wing of the Palais 
Royale, where the Marquis Raoul de Maillepre had 
died. 

The seven years that had elapsed since then had 
produced very little change in Monsieur Polype : in 
mind he was exactly the same, except that he was not 
so exclusively avaricious; and in his personal appear- 
ance he had still the same triumphant and mova- 
able, expressive, sensitive, striking, worthy, and con- 
siderable nose, the only feature conspicuous in his 
lean and emaciated countenance. He was badly 
enough dressed, which gave him, however, the air 
of a deputy— and he had, we think, the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

ft was this man that Du Chesnel resolved to make 
Ms prop in order to arrive at the rank of a deputy. 

Monsieur Polype had been presented to Char- 
lotte; but Charlotte had thought him singularly 
ridiculous, while he had thought Charlotte an- 
chanting. 

Now what step was Du Chesnel to take in order 
to induce his wifb to carry out his designs t That 
was the question. 

The following had been the subject of a conversa- 
tion that had taken place between himself and his 
excellent friend Durandin on the day preceding that 
when Sainte had been carried away from MaUlepra 
House. 

" My friend," said Durandin, " your wife is not 
getting on — we are losing time." 

*' 'Tis the devU ! " repUed Du Chesnel, in a proud 
and joyous tone of voice, as the thought of his wife's 
virtue evidently passed through his mind, "but I 
have already told you distinctly that Charlotte Is 
goodness and wisdom itself." 

« My good fellow," said i>urandin, ** you are like 
one of those good women who would be but too 
glad to see their son a major, but who will not let 
their son be a soldier. When we wish for an object 
we must wish for the means. And it grieves me to 
see you so proud of a thing which is a barrier to 
your success." 

" 'Tis true," muttered Du Chesnel after the pause 
of a second, and shrugging his shoulders, " but what 
is to be done ? — I do not think that I am a fool. 
As to prejudices, I have a very few of them, but I 
confess that it will cost me some trouble to get rid 
of that weakness— affeetion for my wife,— she is so 
charming." 
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"Oh I decidedly/' said Dnrandin, " she is a very 
pretty woman, and it is for that reason Monsienr 
Polype has been struck by her, — and that he has 
been struck by her is too OTident. But if you are 
going te be childish, and wish to adore your wife, I 
must bid you good CTening." 

Du Chesnel passed the back of his hand over his 
forehead, and rising from his seat, walked once or 
twice up and down the room, and then stopped full 
before the adrocate, and remained thus silent for an 
instant, with his arms crossed over his chest, while 
Burandin looked at him with the calmest air 
possible. 

** Come,*' said Du Chesnel, reseating himself. "I 

see you have some means to propose to me. What 

Isitt" 

" But will you promise me to use it, if I tell you ?" 

" If it is good, I will," said Du Chesnel. " What 

is it?" 

" It is/' replied Durandin with a peculiar kind of 
emphasis which was quite out of his ordinary way 
of speaking, "it is Madame Bathilde de Saint 
Pharamond." 

" What 1" cried Du Chesnel. " Madame de Saint 
Pharamond ! A wanton ! " 

" You do not surely expect, my good friend," re- 
plied Durandin, " that an honest person would give 
your wife the adyice of taking Monsieur Polype ? 
Now, as for myself, I do not know any one who has 
such power as Madame de Saint Pharamond to 
crush and reduce to powder all those Tirtuous im- 
pulses which are at the bottom of your wife's heart." 
" In my house ! " murmured Du Chesnel still, and 
with his brows knitted ; " such a woman ! " 

"Bathilde knows the very best society," cried 
Durandin, " that is to say, the very best society, as 
far as men are concerned. She can present you to 
a dozen princes TRussian or Pole), and introduce 
you to a class of people with whom you are not 
sufficiently well enough acquainted, the elite, — the 
cream, — the flower of our new aristocracy, — Prunot, 
a fine gentlemen, the nephew of the illustrious 
Duke of Pharsalia ; J. B. S. T. Sanguin, the repre- 
sentative of one of our richest manufactures ; Ar- 
sen6 de Montfermeil ; and finally the young and 
charming Felicien Chapitaux, who is the relative 
and the heir of M. Polype." 

" But to receive such a woman in my house ! " 
again murmured Du Chesnel. 

" Come, come, you are jesting," retorted Duran- 
din, becoming seriously offended. " You forget that 
she is a countess, my boy, a real countess— a great 
deal more a countess than you are a viscount. You 
must not assume such airs as to doubt it," con- 
tinued Durandin, as Du Chesnel shrugged his 
shoulders. "I am her lawyer, and I am well ac- 
quainted with her history. You shall hear it. 

'* She is the daughter of a fruiterer who lives in 
the Carr6 Saint>Martin. Do n't laugh. You shall see. 
She was as pretty as an angel and sewed to perfec- 
tion. A noble personage of the Faubourg Saint- 
Honor6 took her as his mistress: and it seemed 
that the fruiterer had given her an education fit for 
any great lady in the gay world. 

" While she was the mistress of this noble per- 
sonage, the young Count Armand de B** — whose 
nobility you will unquestionably not doubt — fell in 
love with her. Bathilde was somewhat affected by 
this love ; but there was no fortune on the part of 
either of them, for the Count was as poor as a rat. 
Bathilde waited. Many different persons offered 
the half of their fortunes to her on condition that 
she would be their mistress, but still she waited. 

** In the meanwhile the count was attacked by 
some disease in the chest which threatened to des- 
troy his life ; for he was dying slowly, and he told 
Bathilde that only her love could preserve his life. 

" Bathilde hesitated for a long time ; she hesi- 
tated so long, that the poor Count, who had reached 
the last stage of his malady, had no longer any 



strength to go out, and remained eonfinsd in his 
modest apartment. 

" One day Bathilde went to see him ; and it seemed 
to him as if the heavens had suddenly opened upon 
him. She brought him happiness and life, for she 
had gone to propose giving him her hand. 

" But before she went to the poor invalid, I must 
tell you that she had gone to his physician, and that 
she had said to him in her sweet soft voice :— 

*** Doctor how many days can the Count yet livef* 

" * A week,' was the physician's reply. 

" 'And are there no hopes of saving him ? ' 

•* * My Qt)d ! None, madame ' 

"*A miracle, however, might ' 

« * Madame, there are no more miracles now*«« 
days. The Count is a dead man.* 

" It was in consequence of this conversation that 
she had gone to offer her white hand to the invalid. 

" Ah ! the devil," cried Du Chesnel ; " I thought 
that he had no fortune." 

" Not a farthing. Wait; but you shall hear what 
she did. As soon as the marriage ceremony wa« 
over, the Count died as he expected, and Bathilde 
went and established herself in a superb apartment 
in the Quartier Breda. 

" It made an enormous noise. There was no talk 
but of the charming countess, eighteen years of age, 
who had set up her heart to auction, and who was 
living incognitOf under the name of Saint Phara- 
mond. She got 50,000 crowns the first year, and 
now she has 80,000 livres of income properly and 
duly inscribed in the great book of the public debt. 
So that you see," said the Advocate in conclusion, 
" that she is in a condition to give lessons of instrno* 
tion how to get on in the world and make money." 

Du Chesnel appeared lost in reflection. 

Durandin rose. 

" Come," said he, "put on your coat and we will 
go and see Bathilde. She is a good creature ; and 
if you please her, she will come to the breakfsft 
which you are going to give to-morrow." 

" The breakfast that I am going to give ? " itam* 
mered Du Chesnel. 

"Undoubtedly, to Chapitaux, to Baron Pmnot* 
to Sanguin, and to all those gentlemen— 4t is indif* 
pensable, because Bathilde will not come by her- 
self." 

Du Chesnel put on his coat to go and pay his re- 
spects to the lor€tu who had got 80,000 Uvrei of In- 
come, and who was capable of giving lessons t^ bit 
wife. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BBEAXFAST. 

Ov the morning after the day that Du Cheinel had 
been presented to Madame Bathilde de Saint Fhaim* 
mond, Charlotte rose at an early hour, and in high 
spirits, for she was going, for the first time in her 
life, to see company. Her husband was about to 
leave off hiding her ftrom the eyes of every body as if 
he were ashamed of her; and she was about to ful- 
fil the functions of the mistress of a house by pre- 
siding at a brilliant breakfast. 

At the appointed hour Madame Bathilde de Saint 
Pharamond, escorted by her cavaliers, entered Du 
Chesnel's apartments in the Rue Montaigne. 

Du Chesnel had prepared Charlotte for the com- 
pany that he was to have, the night before ; he had, 
no doubt, told a parcel of falsehoods, for Charlotte 
received the lorette with a manner that betokened 
considerable respect; and it is more than likely, 
after what her husband had said to her, she ima- 
gined herself to be in the society of a lady of high 
rank, or, at the very least, a lady of great worth. 

They all sat down to table. At first the repast 
went off coldly: for in spite of all the witty things 
that Durandin, and Du Chesnel could say— Felieien 
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Cbapitaux, J. B. S. T. Sanguin, the Baron Pninot, 
and Arsene de Montfermeil remained quiet, com- 
posed, and almost dumb. 

<* Well, Countess/' at length exclaimed Durandin, 
addressing himself directly to Bathilde, " do you 
not see that your silence makes us all gloomy ? " 

Bathilde immediately burst into a peal of laughter, 
as if there had been a spring stretched behind her 
jaws, and ready to go off at the least touch ; and, 
when she had finished laughing, she raised her glass 
and drank a bumper gaily. 

Then she spoke of one thing and another with a 
Tolubility which was not without its charms ; but 
all her phrases were prepared, her words learnt, and 
her nothings got by heart. But all that she said, 
she said gracefully ;— it was light and it was pretty. 

She was quite in the fashion, and quite the Queen 
of Lorettes — that solitary lorette that appears once 
in a century, and is known as Delorme, L'Endos, 
Duthe, or some other, and whose ephemeral tri- 
umph casts in the shade Duchesses Ambassadresses, 
and Danseuses, 

As she went on talking Madame de Saint Phara- 
mond went on drinking, not with those little sips 
with which women generally slake their thirst, but 
with jolly bumpers that would have intoxic^ited a 

The more she drank, the more she talked, and 
vice vend. 

Charlotte .ooked at her with astonishment, and, 
although she knew nothing of the world, she could 
not really believe that those could be the manners of 
great folks ; but all that was worthy, decent and 
delicate in her revolted against that audacious lo- 
quacity, and those boisterous manners which had in 
them a dash of effrontery. 

Meanwhile the Lorette was talking of balls, con- 
certs, fencing, sporting, the theatres, pdtes de StraS' 
baurfff the daughters of deputies with whom she was 
acquainted, pietures,houses, ch&teaux, jewellery, lite- 
rature, hock and diplomacy. 

She was charming. 

Bat her vocabulary had many expressions that fell 
harshly on the ears of the young wife, who could not 
at idl times understand what she said, but who not- 
withstanding guessed at the meaning of many of 
them, and became confused. And at dessert the elo- 
quence of Madame de Saint Pharamond became so 
{profoundly eccentric that the astonishment of Char- 
otte was the cause of uneasy and even painful feel- 
ings to her. 

She no longer dared to raise her eyes ; and when 
the company rose from table, she stole away — her 
husband alone perceiving her absence. 

Madame de Saint Pharamond lighted a cigar. 

They were now taking coffee in the saloon, the 
windows of which opened on a balcony that over- 
looked the gardens, on the opposite side of which rose 
the small house of Monsieur le Due de Compans. 

" You have a very fine view yonder, Mohsienr le 
Vicomte," said Chapitaux. 

" That pavilion has a charming effect," added 
Montfermeil. 

"That pavilion is the dependence of a certain 
Peer of France," replied Du Chesnel. 

" But I do not see any house," observed the 2o- 
retu. 

" Ah ! the house is far from here," resumed Du 
Chesnel. — '* That pavilion is a small temple dedi- 
cated to love, and where a Duke whom you know 
sacrifices." 

The company passed forth on the balcony to have 
a nearer view of the pavilion. 

It was about this very time that the Due de Com- 
pans had fallen on the ground in his desperate pur- 
suit of Sainte: and the chamber where Madame 
Brunei and Burot were talking together was just 
facing the balcony. 

" It strikes me that I see somebody at the bottom 
of that room," said the lorette. 



** Ah ! the devil ! yes," said Chapitaux, ** there is 
somebody there at the bottom. If I had but my 
opera-glass ! " 

" Let that be of no consequence," said Du Ches- 
nel, " we can soon get glasses." 

He went into the house and soon returned with 
several opera-glasses with a servant following him 
with an enormous copper telescope mounted on a 
pivot. 

This telescope was greeted with unanimous accla- 
mations. 

*' Let us be quiet," said Du Chesnel, '< or they 
will shut the window." 

That sage advice produced a magic effect : they 
all passed forth very quietly on to the balcony, and 
became occupied in fixing their opera-glasses to 
their eyes and looked on without making the least 
noise. 

They first of all saw Buret and Madame Brunei. 

The lorette immediately guessed what was their 
occupation, and observed to her companions : 

" Those droll people are as curious as we are, but 
they are in a much better place." 

A minute passed, during which notliing more was 
seen ; but at the end of that time, a young girl was 
beheld rushing between Monsieur Buret and Madame 
Brunei, and, hastening across the room, went and 
supported herself against the window, apparently 
out of breath and quite exhausted. 

The comedy that they had expected was now about 
to begin. 

" How charming she is ! " said Madame de Saint 
Pharamond. 

The same speech was repeated by every body ex- 
cept Felicien Chapitaux, who, turning to the /o- 
retUt said to her : 

" She is not so pretty as yourself." 

" Chut ! " exclaimed Du Chesnel, ** don't make ft 
noise, or you will disturb them." 

They were all again quite silent, and remained so 
till the Duke, staggering across the room, laid his 
hand upon the kneeling Sainte. 

It was then that Du Chesnel gave the signal, and 
it was followed instantaneously by an explosion of 
whistling, laughter, howling, cries of" bravo I " and 
loud and deafening shouts. And in this uproar every 
one took a part except Durandin who retired into 
the saloon, and turning his thumbs over each other, 
threw himself into a chair and laughed heartily. 

Meanwhile the shouting and the laughter on the 
balcony was renewed with redoubled vehemence ; 
and Du Chesnel was the noisiest of all. 

This charwari continued till the Duke, exhausted 
by the terrible effort that he had lately made, and 
overwhelmed at the shame of the public insult that 
he was forced to bear, tottered backwards paler than 
a corpse, and fell into the arms of his servants. 
« ♦ « 

While this was going on, the servants of the Mar- 
quis de Maillepre had never seen so many strange 
visitors come and besiege the door of their master 
during his absence. 

In the first place, there were Romee and Nazaire, 
as we have already said ; then there was Mr. Wil- 
liams, or rather, James Western ; and the day before 
there had been Denisart; for we roust not forget 
that this latter had promised Monsieur le Due de 
Compans Maillepre that he would give him an an- 
count of a certain red morocco pocket-book that 
ought to be, — if it was not — in the possession of the 
Marquis. 

Denisart, on finding that the Marquis was out, 
waited in the ante-chamber a long time in the ex- 
pectation of his returning home, and, after spying 
and examining every thing, he went away, saying 
that he would call again on the morrow.. 

On his getting again into the street there was a 
man waiting there for him : it was the honest Peter 
Worms, called Poupard, who had, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, put into his own pocket the two 







bank-uoti^ft of il tlions&nd friLnes Ix^longing to Mon- 
Biim' Potd. 

We mas^t not ba astonished at seeing a perfiou 
of Dflnlsnrt's trnpoi-tani'4^j iH^liig ajequalitti)4 ^ith 
Fi^ti'T Worms, wlif^n we recall to mind that Denl- 
SEirt waa tho pftoplfi^a friend. 

PetcL* Worms liad b^eti out of work siace tbe 
robbery on Moosiour Fotel ; aad D«nlaart was oot 
i^omnt that tlie good Alsatian possessed other 
talents besides that of omamimtmg furniture. 

Go fuming- out of tbo Marquis's house Dotils&rt 
drew Fetyi" Worms a.^idu: ilndi^r the arcade of the 
Qard(^-MeubVp, and tqld Ulm all that he had just ob- 
Bervod^ and dflj^jrib^nd the red pocket-book acoordlu^ 
to the mai'ks of it furnltihf^d by Moofileur do Corn- 
pans. Thcv immcHUatelystruck aba.rga^n together, 
and Pcti^r Worms received ,somi' monpy to pnrchtt^o 
tho utensils neccsfiary for au ex^pectition of Lbii; oa^ 
tnre. 

The nfljtt day, — that is, on the day aftf?r tha tat- 
rying off of Saintc,— -Peter "Worms in his turn, urenl 
to the Marquis do MailleprOj aiid asked to sco him- 
As there hod hmn so many punplo calling for tlie 
last few dflVB, tbe servants introduced iiim without 
any besitntlon Into the ante-roora, 

Poter Wotios, wlipn left alono, began walking 
round and round tho room with an jiklr of jjinoceat 
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trflLnqnilUty, n.nd, in passing near one of tho doors, 
his handt ocf'iden tally, of conree, couHied the handle; 
and thu door wa& then opiinod without any noj!iie. — 
Poupnrd threw n rapid glance behind himj thi^^ 
crossed the threshold, and i^losed l\m door as he 
had opened It without making the U*^st tiai^i\ 



CHAPTER XL 

PETER WOKMSj CALLED POUFARD, 

Pet EH WORMS^ called FQupard, found tilmself in 
ihip' dlninj^^room of the Marquis de Maillepro. 

At tlifl mo moist when he was crossing the thres- 
hold ho knit LIr brow, and his face was comptf^tely 
changed in tliP chai-at^ter of ita i*xprt':^slon. 

But that had been tb^ affair of a second : for as 
soon as the door was rlosed again ho recoveri^d his 
calm smilo, and his Beronity. 

He walked across the whole length of the room 
Without making the U'ast noifK*^^ just aa if his feet 
h.iti been qulti!' naked, and without putting himself 
at all out of tho wa|, or making the least effort, 
and purely from th« effects of habit. 

UiV moreorer, walked along with his hands h^ 
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bind his back, and you would certainly not have 
taken him for an intruder. 

The handle of the second door resisted all his 
attempts to open it, whereupon he plunged his 
band, without, howerer, flun*ying himself, into the 
vast pocket of bis coat : and the most skilful eye 
could not have perceived what he drew out of it 

The object that he had just extracted from his 
pocket grated with a slight sound inside the lock, 
and immediately return^ with the fingers of Peter 
Worms into the pocket of bis coat 

The door was open. 

The apartment into which the fat Alsatian passed 
was the room of reception of the Marquis Mail- 
lepre. 

After the saloon came the sitting-room and the 
bed-chamber of the Marqnis. Fetor Worms got 
into them snecessiyely; for be bad a magic key 
that easily admitted him every where be wished 
togo. 

These rooms he examined In detail ; and stretch- 
ing out his handkerchief on the Marquis's bed, he 
began filling it with every thing that be thought 
might suit him : and when he imagined that his 
collection was complete, he tied the handkerchief 
by its four comers, and the pareel disappeared under 
his coat. Some smaller thingf found a place In the 
pockets of bis pantaloons, and even in his bat. 

When it was sufficiently proved to him that he 
could take nothing more, be began thinking of the 
object of bis expedition, and direoted his steps to- 
wards the se«ntciiSir4 of the Marquis, but not vdth- 
out casting » look of regret on two magnificent 
China vases where he could have taken a bath, and 
which he oonld not, consequently, put into bis 
pocket. 

The small look of the »eereta%re made no more 
resistance than the strong lock of the saloon ; and 
Peter Worms found himself gazing upon several 
papers, and a great deal of gold and bank-notes 
scattered among jewels. 

The Alsatian experienced so much joy at the sight 
of these riches, that he placed his hands over nis 
heart, a sound of happiness escaped his lips, and 
some time elapsed before he touched the gold. 

Then all of a sudden he plunged both his bands, 
which trembled, upon the louis, caught ^em up in 
handfuls, vdth the soft bank-notes and the jewelled 
rings, and thrust them all together into bis pockets. 

The red pocket-book was at the bottom of a 
secret drawer, and bidden behind some bundles of 
papers. 

For all that, Peter Worms found it ; for he was 
an eminently skilful thief who discovered every 
thing; and he began opening it in order to see if it 
did not contain some bank-notes, but in the pocket- 
book there were some papers which had formerly 
belonged to James Western. 

Peter Worms bad no room for it about his per- 
son ; so that he was obliged, vdth a grievous sigh, 
to throw away the Marquis's slippers to conceal the 
pocket-book somewhere. 

His expedition being accomplished, Peter Worms 
began retracing his steps to the ante-room, closing 
all the doors after him with considerable care. 

On reaching the first ante-room where the ser- 
vants were, he said as be passed them : — 

" I vdll return. Present my very best respects to 
the Marquis— Another time ** 

He bowed with great politeness, and descended 
the staircase. 

On the other side of the street there was a coach, 
and Peter Worms, crossing over without hurrying, 
got into it, and the coach immediately drove off at 
a rapid rate. 

Denisart was in it. 

" Have you the pocket-book ? " was the first 
question that he put to Peter Worms. 

'* I have," replied the Alsatian. 

Denisart on hearing this became pale with joy, for 



on giving up that pocket-book to the Due de Com- 
pans Maillepre he would have a thousand crowns. 

" Give it me," he said, hurriedly. 

" You promised me two hundred francs," replied 
the Alsatian, drawing the book fi'om his pocket, but 
not letting go of it. 

Denisart, as usual, had not a farthing about him, 
but thanks to the good-nature of the excellent 
Peter Worms, he arranged every thing, and the 
AJsatian consented to receive a bill of promise from 
him. 

This affair was transacted on the counter of a 
wine-seller. Denisart received the pocket-book, 
and Peter Worms went to take his place in a diH- 
gtnu for Mulhouse, in order to enjoy in the bosom 
of his industrious country a fortune so honestly 
acquired. 

« • » 

As soon as Blot had ascertained that Silnte must 
have been carried off firom Maillepre House, he had 
all the appearance of a furious madman. 

He rushed into the street, and ran with his head 
down, and as fast as his legs could enrry him. In the 
direction of the Place Bojale. 

He turned the eomer of the Rue Saint Louis, and 
went and knocked with all his might at tiM door of 
No. 28. 

No sooner was it opened than he began ascending 
the staircase taw steps at the time, and rushed like 
a cannon-ball Into the sculptor's apartment. 

Romee was In bed. — He had not been home long, 
having passed the night in the Polioe Station In the 
Rue Saint-Antoine. 

The reader may possibly remember that at the 
moment when Bui^ot, Denisart, and Roby, were dis- 
puting together in the Rue des Franos-Bonrgeois, 
about eleven o'clock in the evening, and watching 
for the favourable instant to accomplish the feat of 
carrying off Salute from her home as they had 

Slanned, Romee had suddenly arrived after leaving 
•lot's lodge; and his presence slngularlv thwarted 
the designs of the secretary of Monsieur le Doc 

Buret, as we well know, had powerful reasons for 
standing in awe of Romee ; and that fear was so 
strouffwith him that on distinguishing tibe sculp- 
tor's features by the light of the moon, he saw that 
he had nothing ^else to do than to get into theeoach 
again. 

But at the moment when he placed his foot on the 
steps, he heard the pacing of a patrol, and a diaboli- 
cal idea crossed his brain. 

He let the patrol approach within fifty paces of 
him ; and when be perfectly perceived the accou- 
trements and the other marks that our soldiers have 
the care to wear in order not to catch thieves trea- 
cherously, he caught hold of Denisart by his shoul- 
ders and pushed him towards Romee. 

Denisart, who was drunk, cried out and began 
complaining of the treatment he had received; 
while Buret poured forth at the top of his voice a 
string of invectives, and when he had finished utter, 
ing his curses he gave poor Denisart a kick which 
sent him sprawling into the gutter. 

In the meanwhile the patrol had quickened his 
pace, and Buret, running to meet him, requested his 
powerful assistance against Romee who had, he 
said, just beaten and knocked down his unfortunate 
companion. 

Romee began to defend himself; but the chief of 
the patrol, who was a man ef determination and in- 
telligence, cut him short in the name of the public 
order ; said that he had committed a flagrant crime * 
and as the folks who are charged to watch over Uie 
public tranquillity are endowed with that rapid 
glance which instantaneously sees the strong and 
the weak side of things, he laid hold of Romee and 
carried him off to the station. 

» « ♦ 

The arrival of Biot caused Romee to awake out of 
his sleep with a start. 
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He did not at first understand the nature of the 
misfortune that had happened to Sainte, and he 
made Biot repeat the narrative of what had occur- 
red ; and when he at length understood what had 
happened, he sprang out of his hed, and put on his 
clothes in silent haste. 

" What am I to do ? my God ! What is to be 
done ? " repeated Biot. 
Romee hurried himself and made no reply. 
But when he had finished dressing, he was unde- 
cided what to do, and was almost as troubled in 
mind as Biot. 

The news of what had happened to Sainte, was 
such a sudden and heavy blow to him that he lost 
all power of thinking and acting. 

with his arms folded over his breast he remained 
for an instant standing before Biot quite motionless. 
Their glances, full of indecision, met ; they seemed 
to ask each other by their looks what they should 
do, and eagerly and mutually sought from one ano- 
ther either an inspiration or a suggestion. 

But there was nothing in them but doubts, and 
trouble of mind, and grieyous perplexity. 

Romee at length made a few steps across his 
room, and pressed both his hands against his fore- 
head as if to recall his scattered senses. 

" We must do something,** said Biot. " Every 
minute that w% lose is a terrible misfortune." 

Romee imposed silence with a gesture, and con- 
tinued to follow laboriously his mental labour 
through all the confusion that was in his brain. 

And when he uncovered his face, he was master 
of himself. He held up his head with calmness on 
his brow ; and his eyes shone with intelligence and 
decision. 

Buret felt himself revived and restored to hope 
from merely looking at him. 

"Got into a coach," said Romee in a firm and 
quick tone of voice. "Go to the Prefect of the Po- 
lice, and make a deposition of all tiiat yon have 
seen." 

"I will do so," said Biot ; "but what do you mean 
to do?" 

" As for me," replied Romee, " I think there is a 
thread I know of that will lead my footsteps to 
Sainte. I have hope." 

Biot caught hold of his hand hurriedly, and pressed 
it against his bosom. 

" Ah ! if you should save her," he muttered, in a 
voice choked by emotion, "if you should save herl 
— I have nothing in the world to give you ; but every 
day, to the end of my life, I will pray to God to 
make you happy ! " 

" To work I " said Romee, pressing him firmly by 
the hand. 

They both descended the stairs hurriedly, and 
gained the street. 

They both proceeded, running, to the Boulevard, 
where they got into separate coaches. 

Biot went to the Prefect of the Police, and Romee 
ordered the coachman to drive him to the Faubourg 
Saint Honor6, to the house of Monsieur le Due de 
Compans-MaUlepre. 



PART THE FIFTH. 
THS ANCESTRAL SALOON. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE GOLD SNUFF-B03L 

A QUARTER of an hour after he had left Jean Ma- 
rie Biot, Romee got down before the carriage gate- 
way of the mansion of the Due de Gompans-Mail- 
epre. 
He mentioned the name of Monsieur le Due to 



the Swiss, and passed on boldly as if he wera » re- 
gular frequenter of the house. 

In the ante-room he was told that the Duke was 
out, on hearing which he was greatly embarrassed, 
for he was certain that Monsieur de Gompans was 
the author of the carrying off of Sainte, and he would 
have wagered his life that the agent of that per- 
formance had been the man whom he had met under 
the peristyle of the Opera, and although he had not 
recognised him, the evening before, among those 
folks of suspicious appearance who were roving 
about under Sainte's window, he was notwithstand- 
ing full of the conviction that that man must have 
been one of them. 

As he bad not been able to see the Duke, it was 
important, and perhaps decisive that he should see 
that man ; but as he was ignorant of Buret's name, 
how could he ask for him ? 
Ay, how could he ask for him ? 
Whilst he was standing motionless in the middle 
of the ante-room, making these reflections, the ser- 
vants were looking at him closely and curiously. 

" I was very anxious to see the Duke," said he at 
length, " for I came here on a matter of the highest 
interest. But I can just as well disclose what I 
have to say, to the person who represents him—- to 
his man of confidence. The affair admita of no 
delay." 

" Does Monsieur wish to speak to the seoretarj 
of Monsieur le Due ? " said a servant 
" I do," replied Romee. 

They made inquiries for Denisart who was tho 
Duke's real secretary. But there was no Denisart 
in the way, for at that very moment the pedant was 
waiting for Peter Worms, who was pillaging the 
house of the absent Marquis de Maillepre. 
"Monsieur le Due," said the servants to Romeo, 

" has, however, another secretary ; — but " 

" Let me see that other secretary," replied Romee. 
This other secretary was Monsieur Buret, who 
had been at home about an hour, after having pei- 
formed his functions, as we have seen, in the town 
apartments, and he was sleeping soundly in order 
to make up for the fatigues of the night. 

Romee mounted the stairs close at the heels of 
the servant who knocked at the door of Monsieur 
Buret's room. 
But no reply was made. 

The servant thereupon turned to Romee with an 
air which seemed to say : 

" I can do nothing more. You must return at 
some other time." 

But the sculptor had no intention to do any thing 
of the kind ; for with a calm bearing and very quiet 
manner, he drew the servant aside, turned the key 
and entered the room without any ceremony, closing 
the door after him. 

" It is somebody to whom he owes money,** thought 
the servant. " I wonder if they will be able to ai> 
rauflre their affair." 

Meanwhile Romee, having entered the room, re- 
cognised at the first glance Buret, who was sleep- 
ing with his face turned towards the light 

Romee drew a chair forward, seated himself by 
the pillow, and pressed his finger against the secre- 
tary's shoulder. 

Buret was evidently making up for lost time, for 
he was in a sound sleep. 

But Romee went on pressing his finger stronger 
and stronger against his shoulder till li was, at 
length, indented into the flesh. 

Buret groaned, growled, gave a starts and ended 
by rittinff upright in his bed, and rubbing his eyes. 

He looked at Romee with his eyes winking, daz- 
zled as they were by the sudden glare of the broad 
daylight, and did not at first recognise the sculptor, 
but when he did, he shut his eyes and did not seem 
inclined to open them again. 

Buret thought that he must be having a very un- 
pleasant dream. 
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But Bomee put his finger again on the very same 
place on his shoulder, and indented it into his flesh 
again and again. 

Burot cast a glance at him, but his look was full 
of timidity and cowardice ; his cheelc became pale, 
and he trembled under his bed-clothes. 

lie could no longer be deceived : he wa^ not in a 
dream : Romee, that terrible man, was there before 
him, calm, composed, stem, and to be dreaded a 
thousand times more when he was in such a humour 
than when he was in a rage. Burot half raised 
himself on his elbow and remained with his mouth 
open gaping at Romee, who kept his eyes fixed upon 
him with a cold and stern expression that quite fas- 
cinated him, and all the while Romee did not utter 
a syllable : and in proportion as this silence was pro- 
longed the secretary felt his cowardly anguish in- 
creasing within him. Tib did not stir, and finally 
stammered out : 

. " I will do all that you wish me to do" — ^before 
Romee had ever uttered a syllable. 

" Get up," said the sculptor. 

Burot got out of his bed and began dressing, but 
he trembled so much and saw so indistinctly from 
the weakness of his eyes, that he could scarcely 
make out the di£ferent parts of his dress, and began 
fumbling in putting on his trousers. 

Romee was patient for a minute, but at the end 
of that time he resumed in a very csilm tone of Toice : 

"Make haste." 

The unfortunate Burot — to whom Romee. was 
like the Medusa's head — let his trousers drop from 
his hand, but recovering his courage he picked them 
up again, and began putting them on as hurriedly 
as he could. He tied his blue cravat with yellow 
flowers in a twinkling; slipped on his coat and 
waistcoat ; and taking up his hat, rubbed the nap 
of it with the sleeve of his coat, and remained stand- 
ing up before Romee in the attitude of a schoolboy 
at the sight of the rod of a stern and severe master. 

Romee rose. 

" Follow me," said he. 

Romee stood hesitating between his present ter- 
ror and the fear of what might happen if he left his 
home to place himself at the mercy of Romee. 

He made an heroic effort to put on his usual free 
and easy air. 

'* Ah 1 ^a / " said he, trying to smile, " where the 
devil are you going to take me to like this ? " 

Romee, who was going towards the door, stopped 
and turned round, whereupon the smile of Monsiem* 
Burot ended in an uneasy grimace. 

" I must, however, know where you are going to 
lead me to ? " said her 

Romee made no reply, but pointing to the door 
with an imperious gesture, 

" Go before me," said he. 

Monsieur Burot made a motion as if he were 
going to rebel. He shrugged his shoulders and 
cocked his hat saucily upon his head. You would 
have thought that he was about, at last, to disobey 
these orders which were given to him with so much 
laconic contempt. 

But he bent again under the yoke, quite subdued 
by Romee's look. 

He was the first to pass through the door. Ro- 
mee followed him, saying : — 

" I forbid you to make a gesture or to speak while 
crossing the ante-room. I shall be behind you." 

Thus they descended the stairs of the house. 

Burot, following the strict letter of the order 
that he bad received, crossed the ante-room with a 
stiff and motionless head, and without daring to 
look to either the rieht or the left; for he perceived 
that the terrible sculptor was close at his heels. 

While passing through the ante-room, Romee 
threw his card to a servant. 

"Present my respectful compliments to the 
Duke," said he, "and tell him that he will see me 
again." 



On entering the court-yard, Burot heaved a deep 
sigh. He could not help casting a look of lament- 
able distress towards the Swiss's lodge. 

The Swiss took off his hat to him. 

There was a coach waiting in the street. 

" Get in," said Romee. 

Burot felt that he had now completely lost all 
means of defence ; for until now the people of the 
Duke by whom he had been surrounded had been a 
kind of protection to him. 

But now he was alone with Romee. 

It was terrible 

On account of the number of people that were 
passing along the pavement, Burot, for an instant 
had the idea of taking to his heels, and while run- 
ning away, crying out, " Murder ! " 

But while he was hesitating as to doing this, he 
felt Romee's finger passing against the back part of 
his shoulder. 

" Get in," repeated the sculptor in a very low 
tone of voice. 

Burot got into the coach, and he was no sooner in 
it, than Romee put his head in through the door, 
and said to him : — 

" You must know perfectly well what all this is 
about, so that any explanation would be superflu- 
ous. Where are we to go to ? " 

Burot would have liked to have burst into a fit of 
laughter, but ho dared not. 

" Where are we to go to ? '* he repeated, trying, 
however, in spite of the trembling tone of his voice, 
to assume a quiet and unembarrassed air : " egad I 
do n't know." 

" Take care," said Romee. 

"We will go wherever you wish," murmured 
Burot. 

** Listen," said the sculptor through his clenched 
teeth. " I am afraid that I shall lose my patience. 
You know whom 1 am in search of. She cannot 
certainly be in the house of Monsieur de Compans. 
Where have you taken her to ? " 

"I will tell you all," murmured Burot, "only 
have mercy upon mo." And he uttered very low 
the name of the street and the number of the town 
apartments of Monsieur de Compans. 

Romeo gave this address to the coachman ; and the 
coach immediately drove off. 

" Now that you know all you want," said Burot, 
"you can no longer require my presence. Can I 

" No I " replied Romee. 

The day was declining when they arrived in the 
Rue de Ponthieu, and stopped before the small 
mansion of the Duke. 

" Get down," said Romee. 

" You will not surely make me go into that house," 
murmured Burot, clasping his hands together. 
« The Duke will kill me.^' 

Romee pointed to the steps, and Burot, not know- 
ing how to resist, got down. 

But he had scarcely proceeded a few steps after 
leaving the coach, before he stopped. 

" Go on I " said Romee, abruptly. 

Bui the unfortunate dentist falling upon both his 
knees, exclaimed : — 

" I know well enough that he will kill me; and 
what good can you derive from a poor man like 
me?" 

Romee raised him up by main force. 

"Walk on," said he. " You will bo of use to me 
in introducing me." 

They entered the house and were mounting the 
staircase quietly, when amid the silence which 
reigned in the interior of the mansion, both heard 
the report of a pistol. 

Burot jumped back as if a cannon had just been 
fired off before him. But Romee, on the contrary, 
walked on with a calm demeanour and with a bold 
step. 

Ho made a sign to Burot, that he might now leave 
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him if he pleased, whereupon, the secretary profit- 
ing by this permission which he had been so ar- 
dently wishing for, leapt with One bound into the 
court^yard and with another into the street. 

Roniee then entered by himself the ante-room, 
the jalousies of which were shut, and where there 
prevailed a complete darkness : but he walked on, 
and through the dark room, directed his steps 
towards that part of the house where ho had heard 
the sound of the firing of a pistol. 

« ♦ « 

In the principal body of old Mailleprc House, 
Mr. Williams, in his apartments, was dining, and 
John Robertson was waiting upon him. 

It was very nearly about the same hour when 
Biot had got into a coach to go to the Prefect of 
Police. 

The day was declining, when Toby Grosit entered 
the apartment where his master was, and had by 
that time nearly finished his dinner. 

" I think that Monsieur is ill," said he, ** for I 
have never seen him so before. For the last hour 
he has been sobbing and muttering words that I am 
unable to understand." 

Mr. WilliamB threw aside his napkin, and imme- 
diately left the tabloc 

He proceeded towai*ds the old library of the house 
which served as Oguah's room, and made a sign to 
his two servants not to follow him. 

On drawing near to the library he slackened his 
pace, and w^ked lightly, so as not to make any 
noise. 

Before ever crossing the threshold, he could hear 
the old man's sobs. 

On entering the room he saw Ognah lying at full 
length along the ground, supporting himself on his 
elbows, and with his head between his hands. 

Oguah's back was turned towards the door, and 
only a very small part of his profile could be per- 
ceived ; but between the arms and the cheeks of the 
old man, Mr. Williams thought that he saw tears 
flowing abundantly. 

A tender, and quite filial solicitude was depicted 
on the countenance of the American, who advanced, 
keeping in his breath, and placing his foot upon the 
ground lightly, and with the greatest precaution. 

Oguah seemed to bo contemplating some object 
that was placed immediately beneath his eyes ; and 
what that object was, Mr. Williams could not per- 
ceive, for the shoulders of Oguah concealed it from 
his view* 

Mr. Williams was now able to distinguish that 
the lamentations of the Great Chief were in the In- 
dian language ; or rather, they were not so much 
lamentations as a kind of mystical prayer, mingled 
with sighs ; and, as Mr. Williams, not daring to ap- 

§ roach nearer for fear of arousing the attention of 
)guah, who was always vexed if surprised in these 
moments of grief, began listening, he was sur- 
prised to an undefinable .degree on hearing amid 
the moanings of Oguah, the name of Bertha uttered 
several times in French. 

" Bertha," murmured the old man, " Bertha, I see 
you again every night. I see you in my dreams, and 
in my reminiscences you are still young. Bertha, 
oh I Bertha, I love you as I loved you. You are still 
my sorrow and my joy. All my life is in thee." 

He raised himself suddenly, and his voice became 
hollow, and trembled with rage. 

" And that man," he murmured, " oh ! that man 
whom I slew ! she loves his memory. Here he is ! 
Here he is ! Would that I could kUl him again ! '' 
At a movement which Oguah shortly afterwards 
made, Mr. Williams was able to see the brilliant ob- 
ject which he had already perceived, and at the first 
glance he recognised with inexpressible astonish- 
ment the gold snuff-box which he had often beheld 
in America in the hands of the Duchess Bertha, and 
of which he had spoken in his memoir ; and the box 
being open, he distinguished and recognised the por- 



trait of Monsieur le Chevalier de Ryonne, who had 
been killed in a duel by Due Jean. 

He could not entirely restrain a cry of surprise. 

With a gesture quicker than lightning, Oguah 
hid the box under his bed. 

Then bounding on his feet with an agility that 
one would not have supposed his old age capa- 
ble of, he placed both his hands on the shoulden^ of 
Mr. Williams, and looked him full in the face. 

His eyes, which were usually dull, shone like fire, 
and had a terrible menace in tibeir expression. 

" What have you seen ? " said he, in a deep and 
guttural tone of voice. 

Mr. Williams had the presence of mind to reply 
without the least hesitation : 

*' I have seen nothing but my father lying down." 

" The blood of Oguah is red," said the Great Chief, 
with the muscles of his face relaxing, and with his 
hands falling down by his side : " Oguah is a Great 
Chief." 

He seated himself on his bed, and taking his long 
pipe filled it with tobacco, while Mr. Williams call- 
ing John Robertson ordered him to bring a light, 
and Oguah, according to his custom, began chant- 
ing in low and monotonous notes his Indian song. 

Mr. Williams made a sign to Robertson to leave 
the room, and he himself did not remain many mi- 
nutes longer in the library. 

At the end of that time he withdrew, closing the 
door on Oguah, who was left by himself. 

What Mr. Williams had just seen was an inexpli- 
cable mystery to him. He was desirous of finding 
the meaning of the enigma which had been so sud- 
denly presented to his mind, and which was so 
closely connected with the most serious object of 
his life. 

Whence came that snuff-box which the Duchess 
had brought over with her from America ? 

Oguah bad then seen again either her or her chil- 
dren ? Where were they ? 

That was the secret. 

Mr. Williams wished to take Oguah by surprise. 

One of the doors of the library — that which was 
exactly opposite to Oguah's bed — was pierced with 
a hole to which was affixed a glass. 

Mr. Williams, instead of retiring, placed himself 
behind this door, and looked throu^ the hole, in or- 
der to observe every thing that pass^ inside the room. 

For several minutes Oguah continued smoking 
and singing. 

At the end of about a quarter of an hour, be laid 
down his long pipe, which was still alight, and 
placed his ear on the ground in order to listen. 

Then he suddenly threw himself qnite flat on his 
bed, and took up again the gold snuff-box which he 
had hidden on hearing Mr. Williams's cry of sur- 
prise. He placed it open before him in the same 
place as before, and held it above his head supported 
between his hands. 

Mr. Williams then saw his lips move, his tears 
flow, and his whole frame trembled, as if shaken 
by anguish, but he could not distinguish the words 
that he uttered. 

Another quarter of an hour elapsed in this manner. 

And at the end of that time Mr. Williams saw 
Oguah push away the gold snufi-box with a peevish 
air, as children do a toy with whioh they are 
wearied. 

He then rose, and drew up his form to its full 
height, and, after casting his glance towards the 
door, he gave vent to a shout of hoarse laughter 
which terminated in a long howl. 

It was in this •manner that the Great Chiefs fits 
of fury generally began. 

Mr. Williams was here thinking of entering the 
room when he saw Oguah push away with his foot 
the gold snuff-box under his bed, and, placing him- 
self on all-fours on the floor, creep quietly towards 
the door. 
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Mr. Williams, repressing his first intention, drew 
liiiaself up t:lose against Uie wall and there stood 
motionless and mnte. 

The door, behind which was Mr. Williams, was 
then opened without the least noise at the end of 
a few seconds, and the Great Chief throst his head 
out of the room and Ustened. 

Mr. Williams restrained his breathing. 

Oguah, hearing no noise, burst again Into a laugh, 
and crept quietly along the coiTidor. 

Mr. Williams let him walk on first, and followed 
him at a distance. 

At the end of the corridor there was a room that 
was never used, and in which there was piled up in 
heaps some old furniture that had been, undoubtedly, 
thrown aside by the former proprietors of the house. 

Mr. Williams had noTer entered that room which 
was connected with a dark and narrow passage that 
communicated with the garden. 

Oguah went into this room without the least hesi- 
tation, crossed it and got out into the passage. 

Mr. Williams was still following him, and he was 
astonished to see him take this pato which was eren 
unknown to himself. 

Mysterious suspicions now laid hold of his mind ; 
and involuntarily did he recall to his remembrance 
that shigular resemblance which he had obsenred 
between the portrait of the Duke Jean de Maillepre 
and that handsome young man who Ufed on the 
other side of the court. 

As soon as he was in the passage, the Great Chief, 
instead of going towards tho garden, turned away 
from it and punned bis vray in the most perfect 
darkness. 

Mr. Williams CoUowed his foototeps at a distance ; 
feeling his way along the damp wal^ and having his 
head weighed upon by a heavy oresentiment. 

At the end of a minute, he neard a door open in 
front of him, and a littte light streamed in at the end 
of the gallery. 

This door was that of Gaston's room. — ^For the 
passage in which Mr. Williams found himself, was 
the way that Bertha followed to get into the Hue 
Paienne; and It was also the way that Benisart 
had taken on the night before to penetrate to the 
chamber of the poor sleeping Sahite. 

Mr. Williams, in the meanwhile, neither saw nor 
heard any thing more of Oguah. 

He quickened Us pace to overtake Urn, crossed a 
landing-place, and two deserted rooms, and then 
found himself in an apartment hnng with sUk cur- 
tains, lighted by a solitary lamp, and in the middle 
of which Offuah was kneeling, and sn|»porting him< 
self on both his hands. 

In this position, Oguah seemed to have stopped in 
the presence of a woman who had arrived at the most 
extreme period of age, and who was sitting upright, 
stiff and motionless, in a high arm-chair, and who 
did not see him. 

In this room there was a stiiling hcNit which al 
most suffocated Mr. WHliams. 

Not far from tha old lady, in a nook oi? the room, 
there was a young ghrl sitting on a ettshion, and 
leaning her head against the wainsGoat. ^^Thisyoitng 
girl, who was almost entirely concealed irom sight 
by the curtafai, was dothed in white, and as pale aa 
a aarUe statue. 

She did not stir. She was not breathing'. 

Sha seemad dead. 
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Ths entrance of Mr. Williams into this apart ment 
did what the arrival of Oguah had not been ah *le to 
tfo—Ji attracted theattenUon of the Duchess Diowa- 
^er de Maillepre, 



She turned her languid eyes towards the door 
and said: — 

*Jean Marie, I have forbidden you to let any 
person enter into my own presence." 

This voice made Oguah shake from head to foot 

Western himself felt powerfully moved, for Uiat 
voice awoke in him many painful reminiscences. 

Oguah, who kept his eyes perseveringly fixed en 
the old lady, was ignorant of the presence of Mr. 
Williams, and the Duchess, on the other hand, liad 
seen no one except the American. 

Bertha, poor girl 1 had neither seen one or tho 
other. 

Oguah advanced on his knees and his hands to 
the feet of the Duchess, and kissed the bonlor of 
her silk gown as he uttered a soft murmur of lusp- 
piness. 

But the old lady, as soon as her eyes lisU upon 
him, drew back trembling and with horror, and 
placed both her hands before her sight as if to drive 
away the hated vision. 

As soon as the first moment of excitaaient and 
feelin? had passed, the Duchess, reanlvated by 
rage, found her voice to ask for help. 

"Jean Marie," said she in an imparions tons, 
" send this man away who has stolen fxi/m me-*the 
portrait. Take away the portrait from bim." 

Before the old lady had uttered this npeeoh, James 
Western liad already recognised in tnat wreck of 
human nature the Duchess de Maillepre. 

As to Oguah, that speech had succeeded in pene- 
trating with a ray of light, through the darkness 
that clouded his mind, for he drew himself up and 
gave vent to a cry of grief and lamentation. 

" The portrait,^' said he, " his portrait ! " 

He laid hold with his robust hands of the withered 
arm of the old lady and squeezed it tight. 

She did not cry out.— There was haughtiness and 
there was intrepidity on her brow* 

*' Jean Marie,^' she repeated in a calm and seomfU 
voice, " I tell you to send away this man." 

A kind of grunt was heard in Oguah's breast ; 
and he shook the arm that ha held till he made it 
crack. His eyes rolled round in their hollow 
orbits. 

Western, although he did not see the terrifying 
expression in the face of the Great Chief, thought 
it time for him to interfere. 

He advanced with a loud step. 

** Why is my father not under his bed-clothes f" 
said he. 

Oguah turned round quickly, but he did not lot 
go of the old lady's arm. He met the glance ef 
Western without bending his head as usual. 

« Oguah is a great chief," said he with a sombre 
ah*. <' Oguah wishes to kill his wife as he killad 
the Pale-Pace." 

'* The wife of my father is by the shores of tho 
Great Lakes," replied Western. 

Oguah turned towards the old lady. 

" We left the land of the Pale-Faces, many snow 
seasons pasi,"he murmured in a different tone of 
voice. <* Oguah left his heart on the other side of 
the sea. Oguah never had a wife in his wig-wam." 

He interrupted himself, and touched with his 
finger theDuimess de Maillepre. 

<* Let this woman say," he resumed, «* what she 
has done with Oguah's heart." 

Western kept silence, so much was there in that 
scene of solemn justice. 

"Who is this woman?" asked the Great Chief 
suddenly, and casting a haughty glance at the 
Duchess as he put the question to her. 

The Duchess, at this question, drew herself np 
haughtily and contemptuously. 

The rc^ly that she had made so many times in her 
life came mechanically to her Ups. 

" Who am I ? " she s&id, raising herself up quite 
straight, and fixing her eye on Oguah with a fuz- 
ing look. '* I am Bertha deDrenx, wife to Jean III. 
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d* Maillepre, Duke of Maillepre, Marquis d'Aralon. 
Oomt« de Poutroy and de Blessac, Yisoouiit de Naye, 
Soigneur de Sain1>*Thoma8-deB-Dune8, de Keigaz 
andde Yesores, Peer of France, Knight of the Royal 
Orderi, Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
Biigmdier-General of the armies of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty.*' 

While the Duchess was repeating this list of 
names, and of haughty titles with an emphatic slow- 
ness» Jean III. de Maillepre, who was before her, 
lost gradually the thread of his TSgue reminis- 
cences. 

Madness darkened again his mind, which for an 
instant had been lighted up by a ray of reason. He 
let go of the old lady's hand, and passed his trem- 
bling fingers OTcr his brow, which was coTcred with 
perspkattoo. 

He turned away from her, and shook his head, 
saying >— 

«' The blood of Ognah's wife is red.— Is not Oguah 
% great chief?— Those who say that his heart is with 
the Pale-Faces are liars." 

He oroised the room with a noiseless step, and 
lay down upon tiie carpet by the door. 
Western took his place by the side of the Duchess. 
"Madame^** said he in a Toice that emotion caused 
to tremble^ "do you not know me again?— I am 
James Western of Boston, the brother of the Mar- 
chioBess de Maillepre, your daughter-in-law." 

" She is dead," said the Duchess, in a tone of voice 
in which there was no feeling. 

" Dead I " repeated Western, sorrowfully.— "And 
your son Raoul ? " 
" He is dead,'* replied the Duchess. 
" And their children, Madame ? " asked Western, 
in a choking tone of roice. 
The Duchess made a gesture of fatigue. 
« What do I know of them? " she observed. 
Then she added, looking Western in the face : — 
"Why do you ask me?" 

" Madame," replied Western, " I have told you 
that I am the brother of your daughter-in-law — the 
uncle of her children whom I am looking for, and 
to whom I have devoted so many years of my life." 
''Western?" repeated the Duchess, as if she had 
forgotten the name. ** I remember. That woman 
became a Maillepre. It was a low marriage." 

" I beseech you," cried Western, " tell me what 
has become of the children of Raoul and Louisa ? " 
The Duchess shut her eyes, and these words fell 
from her lips : — 

« Were they not four ?— Charlotte— I think Char- 
lotte is dead — Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepre 
and Mademoiselle de Naye — I do not remember any 
thing about them— I have not worn mourning for 
Salute— if Gaston is dead, it is a great misfortune— 
because he was the last of the Maillepres." 

" Dead ! dead I aU dead ! " cried Western, with a 
heart that was breaking. 

" What do I know 1 " exclaimed the Duchess. "It 
is a long time, I have forgotten all about them — 
Leave me." 

" For mercy's sake, Madame," renewed Western, 
"do not refuse to answer me 1 And Bertha? What 
has become of Bertha ? " 

"Bertha? That is myself. I am Bertha," said 
the Duchess. 

Then thinking more on the matter, she called on 
in her dry and imperious tone of voice : — 
" Mademoiselle de Maillepre I " 
A feeble moan was heard from the place where 
Bertha was lying. Western, who had not till now 
perceived her, sprang towards her and lifted up the 
curtain. 
He took her hand, which was cold 
There was a beautiful smile on her pale lip. 
As she felt the touch of Western's hand she opened 

her eyes and closed them again immediately after. I 

Her lips murmured a name that Western could I of poor Sainte. 
not catch, then her body deprived of life glided along • weep. 



the wainscoat and with a smile still on her lip she 
fell flat ¥rith her face on the carpet. 

She was dead. 

Western knelt beside her and covered his face 
with his hands. 

" Oh I my God," he said, " so near to me !— I could 
have saved them— and it was not thy wilL" 

He thought that he had witnessed the death of 
Raoul, the last surviving ohUd. — 

At this moment the idea of his Memoir which he 
had confided to the care of the advocate Durandin, 
crossed his mind. 

That man had evidently deceived him. 

But what did that matter to him now?— What 
good was it pursuing the Utintion ? 

There was none of the family now living but 
Monsieur le Due de Compans and the Duchess Dow- 
ager of Maillepre. 

A bastard son and an adulterous mother ! 

James Western was still on his knees by the sido 
of the dead body of Bertha when Biot entered. 

The Duchess Dowager was dozing quietly in her 
arm-chair. 

Oguah on the carpet was singing the burden of 
his Indian song. 

That very day was the third after the duel on the 
Hill of Saint-Chaumont, that is to say, the very day 
when Sainte, carried off from her home, had been 
taken to the town apartments of Monsieur le Due 
de Compans. 

The Baroness de Roye had promised Gaston to 
restore to him the inheritance of Maillepre, and she 
wished to keep her word. 

But Gaston, as ire know, believed himself far fhmi 
Paris, and the Baroness was therefore compelled, 
under the pain of immediately avowing her impos- 
ture, to delay the accomplishment of her promise. 

She had told Gaston that her pretended brother 
was at Paris, and she must have time to write to 
Paris. 

The Baroness, ready to sacrifice to love the for- 
tune for which she had paid so dearly, wished at 
least not to be deprived of that love. 

Gaston never spoke to her of her promise ; but 
after two days had rolled by. Carmen thought that 
it was time to accomplish it. The delay necessary 
for receiving a reply from Paris had elapsed. 

Towards three o'clock in the afternoon Carmen 
snatched herself away from Gaston.^ 
"Wait for me," said she, " I will soon return." 
She went out after having first presented her brow 
to Gaston, who kissed it. 

five minutes ^fter she got into her carriage wear- 
ing her masculine costume. 

It was nolonffer the Baroness de Roy.— Monsieur 
le Marquis de Maillepre was taken to his house. 

He had sone there to look for that red-morocco 
pocket-booK which had been the occasion of a mur- 
der on the night of Shrove Tuesday, 18S6. 

That pocket-book was under lock and key, at the 
bottom of a secret drawer. 

When the Marquis got down from his carriage at 
the door of No. 9 in the Rue Royale Saint-Honor6, 
it #as about an hour after the excellent Peter 
Worms, called Poupard, had made, in his bed-room, 
that little expedition which we have already related. 
* • ♦ * ♦ 

Gaston had been alone about a quarter of an hour 
in the boudoir of the Baronees de Roye. 

It was still light out of doors ; but in that shnt-np 
chamber, over every window of which there was a 
heavy drapery of curtains, there penetrated but a 
sombre and obscure light. 

Gaston, when left to himself, soon fell into those 
sorrowful thoughts which only the presence of Car- 
men had been able to dispel. 

He represented to himself the desolate inqnietudo 
He heard her groans; he saw her 
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His heart, tender and repentant for what he had 
done, yearned to be with her ; and something like 
u vague fear passed over his mind accompanied by 
remorse. 

Gaston did not precisely fear any danger, but 
Sainte was alone : and he knew not why it was, but 
his heart was weighed upon by some presentiment 
of evil. 

Suddenly a sound of voices was heard in another 
part of the house. It was a warm discussion ; the 
parties were talking at the top of their voices, which 
became every moment louder and louder. 

One would have said it was a dispute between the 
servants who were persisting in refusing admittance 
to some visitor who was impudently endeavouring 
to force his way into the house. 

To such a vulgar incident as this Oaston did not 
pay any attention. 

The noise, however, drew nearer to him, and if 
Gaston had only listened, he might have heard very 
distinctly the interchange of the following words : 

" Rascals ! " exclaimed a personage in a merry tone 
of voice, " Madame la Baronne is waiting for me ; 
she is, expecting me ; and that dear friend of mine 
will be very much annoyed if you do not admit me 
into her presence." 
The voices of the servants were then heard in re- 
', declaring that Madame la Baronne was not at 
lome. 

" Ta, ta, ta," resumed the first interlocutor, " we 
knoir better than that. I tell yon, rascals, that I have 
just learned the secret of Madame la Barronne — that 
dear friend of mine. For she has a secret that you 
must not know — such fellows as you. Come let me 
pass, you pack of varlets." 

Here the noise grew louder than ever — the door 
shook — and Roby, tearing himself out of the hands 
of two servants, who tried to keep him back, made 
ft sudden irruption into the boudoir. 

He thereupon burst into a loud laugh, and tot- 
tered along in a zigzag motion. 
He was more than half drunk. 
The servants, speechless and discountenanced, 
were standing at the threshold of the door, for Ma- 
dame la Baronne had forbidden them to cross it. 

Roby turned towards them, still liiugliing, and 
called out: — 

" Begone, varlets, get about your business, and 
shut the door ; for we want to be alone." 

And as the servants were tardy in obeying him, 
he rose staggering, and going across the room, 
slammed the door to in their faces, 

Gaston looked at this intruder with the most per- 
fect indifference : and, having cast a glance at him, 
resumed the train of his thoughts. 

As we have already said, there was a very sombre 
kind of light in the boudoir, and Roby— what with 
wine and darkness, and not being able to see dis- 
tinctly—believed himself to be quite alone, and mas- 
ter of all he surveyed. 

" I will wait here for her,** said he, walking about 
the room. " Ha ! ha ! ha ! That devil of a Josepin 
had a great mind to keep his secret. But we have 
some skill in our nature, and we made him drink 
too much, the dear fellow I he then put his spec- 
tacles on his nose, and began chattering like a mag- 
pie. *"Ti8 droU, yes faith, 'tis very droll 1— Baron- 
ess and Marquis, Marquis and Baroness I— a hand- 
some fellow and a charming woman 1 'Tis enehaat- 
ing! I should have guessed that a great deal 
sooner; but I have so many things to thmk about. 
That devil of a doctor," he went on, " has become a 
perfectly steady man. He is no longer accustomed 
to drinking. But he used to have a very strong head. 
If I had not made him tipsy, I should never have 
found out the Baroness to the end of my life." 

He then came to the sofa on which Gaston was 
lying, and threw himself upon itc 

"Monsieur," said Gaston, " I beseech you to take 
some other seat." 



Here she is," cried Roby ; " my God I here she 
is. I knew well enough that I should be able to 
find her out, as soon as the Doctor had given me a 
light withjwhich to look for her. 

Roby here interrupted himself, placed his hat un- 
der his arm, tried to preserve his equilibrium, and 
making a bow, said : 

"Madame la Baronne, lam your very humble 
servant." 

Gaston, who had thought him a fool or a madman, 
had not been paying any attention to him up to this 
period, and so had not been able to find out that he 
was in a state of intoxication. 

" Monsieur," said he in a quiet tone, «* you are mis- 
taken. There is nobody here but myself. Madame 
la Baronne is out." 

« To others," replied Roby, with a pirouette and 
a shout of laughter. " We know all about it : and 
this will not pass off with us. I have just seen Jo- 
sepin, do you see; and Josepin has told me every 
thing. It is very curious. Would you allow me to 
kiss your hand ? " 

He accompanied the word with the action, at 
which Gaston pushed him away, not angrily, but as 
if he were beginning to get wearv of him. 

" Monsieur," said he to him, " look at my clothes." 

" Pooh ! " said Roby, " your clothes have nothing 
to do with the matter — absolutely nothing, since I 
have told you that I have just come from break- 
fasting with Josepin. Besides, only look a little at 
me, and you will recognise Roby, who recognises 
you, my dear lady. You must remember Roby, the 
turkey-cock ! — ^that funny disguise ! " 

Gaston turned round on the sofa, and placed his 
head between the couch and the wall. 

" You must know," continued Roby, seating him- 
self, " that I am in a position that is quite lamenta- 
ble. It cannot last, my dear lady— a man like me 
cannot remain the mere equal of a Denisart" 

" Monsieur," said Gaston, impatiently, " I beseech 
you to have pity upon me, and spare me the re- 
mainder of your confidential communication." 

" Oh ! no," cried Roby, " what I am going to tell 
you will be highly interesting to you. You will be 
very glad to hear a little piece of scandal of which 
Monsieur le Due de Maillepre is the hero." 

At this name, Gaston made a movement, and half 
turned round towards Roby. 

Roby slapped his hand upon his knees. 

" I knew it would," said ho, " I was sure it would. 
But besides the interest it will cause you in listening 
to it, it will not be a source of indifference to you in 
learning from it to what a depth misfortune can 
drag merit." 

Itoby raised his eyes to heaven, and put on a so- 
lemn look : and then he went on in a hollow tone 
of voice : 

" This very morning, at an hour when you were 
sleeping. Madam, I carried off from her home a 
young innocent girl to throw her into the arms of a 
vile old debauchee." 

Gaston made a gesture of indignation and dis- 
gust. 

Roby gave a long sigh. 

** A pretty little girl," he went on, all of a sudden 
changing his tone of voice : ** a little charming girl, 
sixteen or eighteen years old, fair, fresh and sweet— 
a pretty little lamb ! " 

Gaston had certainly no svspicion of this little 
girl being his own sister, but the portrait that Roby 
drew made his heart feel cx>ld. 

" We arranged every thing well,** said Roby, who 
seemed to be getting tipsier the more he spoke. — 
" That devil of a Buret is very strong, uncommonly 
strong !— Do you know the Marais? If you know 
the Marais, I can explain to you the plan of the 
thing." 

Gaston involuntarily listened ; and trembled from 
head to foot as Roby thus continued : 

It was in the large house which is at the comer 
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af the Rti« des Friincs-Boupgeoig and tho Riio do 
Cul turi^Salnttj-Catlieritie. " 

Goj^ton fientiid himsplf u|iri|?lit on the flofa, imd a 
oold perspiration bedew&il hm limbfv. 

'^It seems to interest yon,'* Mild Roby* "WHl. 
W*j woro — Bupot and TnysBlf — in thti Rue des 
Franos-Bourgeoi*!, Dt^uiturt beid gone round into 
the housQ hj thi; Ru.^ Fn'ic'nnu, and through the 
smiLll gardpn gate." 

OaGton pill his hand on his heart and groaned with 
*gony* 

" Is it painful for yon to listen to it!*' tknkod Roby, 

" No,** TopUed G Baton in a choki»d toiw^ of voic*. 
*' Go on — go on/' 

" All 1 " eriod Roby, tau^hing^. '* it was not then a 
T©ry long piece of buEtness. Deniaart had a fiilk 
ladder with him : — and ton miuntes after the little 
girl was Id onr baoknoy^coaciu'* 

*' S^nte ! ^* **jai*nlated Qa^itnn with a rattling In 
his throat, and who could not hare aiitfVr«td moro 
without dying. 

For a second his heart wail benumbed^ and he ro- 
xnalncfd motion! l'ss, inmpuble of making a gesture, 
or uttering a ftyllablo, 

Roby waF; still going on ^pirakin^r; but h^ had uow 
aOfhod f to 1 isti-n to h Im, 

*^ Was it at a window on thi; i1r*;t i^tor&f uvfirlook- 



iiigthe Rue dtis Francs-Boargeoia? '* Oagbon uttered 
bet\v*ipn Ins c1e»cbed teethe 

"It wai/' replied Roby. 

" And that young sfirl," ^ontinaad Gaitoa — " did 
you ("arry hisr away with you? " 

"We did" 

" >Vli*^ru did you carry her to?" 

" I must n't tell you," said Ruby. *'I am paid for 
keeping the aecreL'* 

"Where did joo carry her to ? *^ repeiit«>d Gaston* 

He caught hold with his hand of Roby's wri^t. 

" Do you know that you are hurting nie?'* jiald 
thi^ latter, leaving oS'laughliug. 

" Where did you carry her to ? " uttered Ganton, 
a third time, and thi^ time in a deep^ hollow, and 
menacing mice., 

Roby uttered a cry of pain, so tightly wen? the 
fingers of Gaston squei'^lng his wrist, and which 
he stroire in Tain to disengage from his gra^p- 

"I am goinjif tf> tell it you," be cried, at length ; 
*' only loosy your hold,— loose your hold." 

Gaston took no hoed of this request ; and it was 
amid the conrulsionfi of an InRUpportuble pain, that 
Roby stammered out thi* address of the town apart^ 
m en t^ f M o n sifl u r le D u**.. 

Gas too. thnn* let go of Ills hold, and Roby tell 
fainting on the carpet. 
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Gaston was as mach exhausted as Roby was : and 
worn out by the exertions he had made, his bdsoiu 
heaved with its wonted oppressive breathing. 

The reason of Gaston seemed to be almost aTcr, 
whelmed ; and, leaving Roby on the ground, utter* 
ing threats and blasphemies, he walked up and down 
the room, casting his glance about anxiously^ and 
yet not knowing what he was looking for. 

At length his eye fell on Carmen's little gold- 
handled dagger, which lay in a niche of the rooin. 

He immediately laid hold of it, and viewed it with 
a frowning brow, and with glaring «yeB. 

Then he threw it from him, exciAfning : 

*' A Maillepre does not know how to strike a bti>w 
with such a weapon as that.'' 

He pressed his hands on his burling brow» as if 
to recall his scattered ideas. 

" Sainte ! Sainte I " he excl^rflteed, in a voice that 
tore the heart in listening ttf H. " It is imperutivo, 
Lowever, that I should klK MA." 

He opened, accidentally, ihe first door that he 
found before him : but in tbe tfMtti that he entered 
there was nothing with whish he emiM arm Mm- 
self. 

" To kill him ! " repeated Gaston, all the whlk 
walking about, " Am I not far from Paris ? Oh ! 
curses on that woman who has kept me hertii ! 
Sainte ! my poor angel I my sister ! I was not by 
to give you assistance. I ^ not hear your cries of 
distress. You called me, %ut I did not come." 

He sank into a ehair; his brow drooped toward 
his bo8<Mii ; and tears inundated his face. 

He detested his lote : Be asked forgiveness of Ood 
for it, as if it were a erime. 

His grief was of that nature which is beyond a!l 
description; abdloi^ aa instant he remained ovt^r* 
whelmed/ 

Then he rofle, as if a galvanic shock had caused 
him to start fo hil ^t 

His rage seemed to lash him out of his apathy of 
despair. His eyA shone again; and the blood, re- 
turning to hto Yeintf, oast a deep crimson hue over 
his cheeks. 

" What matters the distance ! '* he exclaimed, ^' I 
must leave this place, even though I must go to 
Paris on foot, and, possibly, sink under fatigue along 
the road." 

He cast a rapid glance round the ro<Mn, and saw 
nothing that he was in search of. 

He passed into another apartment ; and the room 
that he now entered was in great disorder ; for tboru 
were the clothes of a man tossed about untidil y on 
the furniture, and on the ground there was a shiitj, 
the collar of which was stained with blood. 

It was the shirt that the Marquis had worn on 
the hill of Saint Ghaumont. 

In a comer of the room the two swords, wbicli 
had been used in the duel, were standing up agiynfjt 
the wall, and at a little distance from them there 
was a pistol case. Towards this Gaston sprang witli 
one bound. 

He laid hold of it, — opened it,— and placed the 
two pistols it contained under his clothes, after 
making sure that they wore both loaded. 

He then gained the door by which the apartments 
were entered. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DUEL WITHOUT WITNESSES. 

The servants, whom Gaston met on his way rts bo 
was leaving the house of the Baroness de Koye, 
would have liked much to have stopped him, but his 
features had such a t<irribly distracted air, that the 
servants did not dare to attempt it. 
GajBton descended the staircase, and crossed the 
doorway of the carriage-gate. 



And OS F^on as he got out into the streets, he re* 
mamed is till ^ tt.^ if Biupt^fiodH, 

For, instead of eeeiujf troes and fields, as he ex- 
pectodt h(! §aw before him thu ariSades of the Rue 
OaGtigiioae. 

He Imai^Ded that he wta in a dream, so thoroughly 
had the Idea takea possession of his mind that he 
Wft5t far away from Paris. 

Hti rubbed \n^ eyes, in Order to see more dis- 
tltictly ; and he bebald lifmself turrottnded in all di- 
reetlon^ by life and motion ; and reeofnised at no 
greater dbt&nco thao a band red yards from him the 
gratings of thfl TujUeries. 

It was, cc^rtalnly^ Paris \ and Bainte was there, 
qui to near tojiim. He was only NOparattd by a few 
steps from tlio sal ration of his Eister, ^ from the 
aveng;Lng of her in Junes. 

'' So much the better ! ^o much tMliMitt f ** he 
cried, as h^ epratjg forward, hastonbig Itt wU ili^ec- 
tloa of the Champa Blysees. " Bhe htt deoelYetf tte. 
So mach the better." 

He lia^ no hut upon his heed, and ke ran ii66g* 
Jostling the paiBong^rs unde^ the arcadet ^ the 
Rue d4i Rivolt, and pi'essltig agaiimt Us breAil, i^h 
all hi$ mighti the pbiols that he had under Us 
clothes. And so ho wtsnt ou his way, lelldwed f^tbx 
by tho curses of the t^rowd ; bat ne did nflt bear 
them ; and there was uo impediment in hii Way 
which could slop him. 

TLo rapidity of liEs course :tn&de Usbrea^hteghard 
and diAottU ; but ho did not sldeken hhi ]^5ie at 
all. In a ft] w mtnuies liu rt'acbed Ihe corner of 
the Champa Elyiees, Into which fans the Roe de 
Fonthieu. 

Without pau^ng In the l<^t, or ahonlnt any he- 
sitation, he darted into an alley that led to tbf man- 
sion of the Dakii di? Company Maillep1^e: bat at 
th& €snd of that alley thertj was a closed dodir, which 
stopped his way* 

He fappod* No answer. 

He ealled out %%X^ no answer. 

Hago and impntUmc^ swelled the veittH <m his 
t^mpmi^ and his forehead, ITc (^aaght bora #f the 
do at' wit)) th»t stri^ngtli which pa^ifiim giv^-lbongh 
but foL' %9fHUy and aliook It. Bat ttte dm was 
firm. 

A foam gathered on Gastoti^s lips, and Ml eyes 
wero tinged with blood. 

Tie dnjw back a few paces, and then running to- 
wards tlifl dt>or, struck it with phrenzy, with both 
his fists closed. 

StiU the door resistod all his efforts to burst it 
open. 

Gaston throw a glance round him, in order to find 
eome lever with which to attack tfais obstacle ; but 
in ttio small and a&rrow oourt where he was, there 
wafi nothing which he could make use of for ^Us 
purpose. 

Then he knolt on the ground, and began serateh- 
Ing the earth with his aails^ around a stone^ whieh 
be thus dug up, 

The stono was large and heavy, and Gaston, rais- 
ing It in both hia band£ above iii^ head, threw it at 
the lock of the door. 

There was no necesaily of his repeating the blow, 
for the iron of the lock was crashed and broken, 
and that part of the door wlilch was struck by thie 
stone, ficw out of tbo panel . 

Gaston spraj]g fon^'ard up the staircase, growUnf 
with rage and joy. 

On the" first Qoor the door wa^ again closed ; bat 
aticcess Imd eo con raged Gaston, and increased his 
strength. He was enabled, with only a kick of hit 
foot, to brt^ak down thhi \:^t obstacle, and he found 
himself tn the presence of Madame Brunei, who Was 
more dfad than alive. 

** Hon bleu r 1«) Due deGompans 1 " said he. "Show 
me to lalm immedintely.^^ 

Madame Bruni^l trembled^ {tud replied, i 
ing:— 
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'* This is my house, monsieur, and I do not know 
the Duke." 

Gaston pushed her aside, and passed on; and 
there was no necessity of his searching about much, 
in order to find the Puke, for he was in bed, ill, 
where he had been erer since the balcony scene, of 
which Felicien Chapitaux, Du Ohesnel, and their 
friends had been the witnesses, and had beheld his 
shameful acts of riolence. This blow to his mind 
had been a greater shock to him, than the fatigue 
which had been produced by his struggle with 
Sainte. 

He had been in bed for several hours, and there 
was a truce for the youiuf girl. 

The noise of the breaking and bursting open of 
the lock of thie door outside, the echoing and re- 
sounding racket of the blow of the stone, the burst- 
ing open and throvring down of the door on the 
first storey inside the house, — all this, taking the 
Duke by surprise, in a moment of mental suffering 
and prostration had fiUed him with alarm and fear. 

He sprang out of his bed calling aloud to Madame 
Brunei to gvard the passage and allow no one to 
come in. 

But his woman serrant was not a sufficient body- 
guard for him. She had no power or control ex- 
cept oyer the poor girls who were entrusted to her 
care^ 

Gaston passed her, and entered into tiie chamber 
and into the presence of Monsieur le Due who was 
hastily putting on his dressing-gown* 

At the noise Gaston made as he was coming, the 
Duke directed towards the door a look full of terror : 
for he eyidently expected— judging from the great 
uproar of the attack that there must be a considera- 
ble number of assailants — to see many persons enter 
his room. 

But when he saw only Gaston come into his cham- 
ber, he seemed to recover himself. — It was now the 
decline of day; and he could not see, from the 
feeble light that prevailed, how contracted were the 
features of the young man, and what an expression 
of terrible menace there was upon his countenance. 

He saw in the shadow of the door but a young 
man of a slim figure, attired in clothes that hung 
loose and disarranged about him, wrdiout a hat 
upon his bead, and having his hair disordered* 

Gaston cast his glance all round the room— He 
was looking for Saintei 

"Who are you, and what do you want?" asked 
the Duke, advancing a step towards the new comer. 

Gaston made no reply, but came forward and 
placed himself in front of the Duke. 

He had a pistol in each of his hands. 

*' Where is my sister ? '' said he, in a hoarse and 
quick tone of voice. 

The Duke perceived at the same time that he was 
armed, and that there was fury in his countenance ; 
and the expression of his face was the more alarm- 
ing of the two. 

It was rage that had arrived at paroxysm and 
verged on madness* 

The sight of Monsieur de Compans, — thai man 
whom he abhorred, the day before, as the author of 
all his misfortunes and sufferings, and who, since 
then, by a fatal chance, had found out the means of 
insulting and of injuring him even more cruelly than 
before.—the sight of that old enemy to whom he 
attributed — ^and who was, indeed, the cause, — of all 
the wreck and ruin of his race,— had transported 
Gaston with fury. 

He moved about the pistols that he held in his 
hand, and in his eye there was a blood-thirsty look. 

The Duke had, by this time, recognised in him 
the young man who had been sitting by the side of 
Sainte in the gallery of the opera. 

The danger with which ho was threatened now 
became more menacing, but the Duke, who had re* 
covered his composure of mind, had devised and 
combined means for his defence. 



** Monsieur," said he, "1 no longer ask you who 
you are. But allow me only to tell you that I know 
not of whom or of what you are talldng. But——" 
" My sister I my sister ! " cried Gaston, interrupt- 
ing him, and pointing to the ground the muzzle of 
his pistols, as if he was afraid of not being able to 
control his actions, and to prevent himself from com- 
mitting some rash deed. 

Gaston's eye had such a furious and fiery expres- 
sion that Monsieur de Compans lowered his to the 
ground. 

** Lead me to her," said the young man.— -^ I am 
in a hurry to see her." 

'^ Upon my honour " commenced tbe Duke. 

''Goon," interrupted Gaston. "Show me the 
way. I do not believe you." 

The Duke at that moment lost all his pride ; and, 
without returning an answer, he directed his steps 
towards Sainte's chamber. 

The poor |;irl had tried inside to barracade her- 
self from all mtrusion ; but, as we have already said, 
the apartment in which ^e was, was admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was designed. 

In spite of all Salute's efforst, the door was opened 
at the first attempt. 

The Duke was stepping aside in order to let Gkft- 
ton enter, when the latter cried out rudely :— 

"Go in first." 

The Duke entered. 

Gaston was still behind the doer. 

He heard a voice cry out in a plaiative and wtep- 
ing tonef: — 

" Oh 1 monsieur, I beseech you to have mercy 
upon me ! " 

Gaston felt as if his heart was breaking, but in 
spite of all that he suffered, he preserved that hn- 
plaoaUe calmness which he had put on, like a brew^ 
plate, in the presence of the Duke. 

In consequence of the grotesque scandal caosed 
by the inducreet eonduet of the guests of Du Che»> 
nel. Monsieur Buret and the woman servant, Ma- 
dame Brunei, had locked up Sainte again in tte 
boudoir. 

She had now been there for about an hour ; audi 
her fears were not now so vague as ^ey had beea 
in the morning ; for she knew at length what tkt 
had to fear. 

The remembrance of that desperate and exhaust 
ing flight of hers which had failed, however, im 
freeing her from the brutal caresses of the old man, 
had deprived her of all strength, and had laid her 
mind quite prostrate. 

She started and trembled at every sound that 
caught her ear. — She was as much changed as if 
she had suffered from a long illness. 

When she heard the door open, her fear was so 
excessive that she lost her faculty of hearing and 
seeing. 

She did not recognise the voice of her brother, 
when he ordered the Duke to pass on first. 

When he entered, Gaston found her elingfaigto 
the wall at the further comer of the room. — Ithe 
was as pale as a sheet, and her charming body trem- 
bled all over. 

Gaston closed the door after him. 

Sainte, as soon as she had seen the Duke, had 
cast her eyes to the ground, and she had not dared 
to raise them again. 

Gaston stopj^ and contemplated ber for a mo- 
ment, as if attempting, from her attitude and ges- 
tures to read and to guess the extent and the depth 
of the misfortunes that had befallen her. 

But the whole person of the young girl was a 
very eloquent accusation against the Duke. 

Monsieur de Compans, however, did not like re- 
maining under the suspicions produced by this e^ 
lence: and, in a very respectful and submissive tone 
of voice, which contrasted strongly with his conduct i 
in the morning, he comLmeuc.e.<L\s^%"«v^v* — X 
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** Oh ! monsieur, do not allude to it," interrupted 
Sainte, " do not, in the name of God." 

** Mademoiselle," the Dnke was about to reply. 

" Hold your tongue ! " cried Gaston, severely. 

Sainte started. — A transient colour mounted to 
her cheek. You would have fancied, looking at her, 
that a very sweet but deceptive hope was in her, 
and that she was afraid of raising her eyes, lest, in 
doing so, it should vanish. 

The Duke bent down his head as he met the im- 
perious look of Gaston, and held his tongue. 

The young man advanced slowly towards Sainte. 
— His heart was softened to a profound pity, but 
his eye remained austere and cold in its expression. 

When he had passed by the Duke, that personage 
made a rapid movement as if he were about to steal 
away. 

« Stay," said Gaston, "or I will kill you." 

The Duke trembled violently with rage, but ho 
held his tongue, and remained quietly. 

In the meanwhile, Sainte, having heard that voice 
twice, raised her beautiful timid eyes, 

A sudden and immense joy iHled her heart. 

It was a joy too great after that mortal suffering 
that had bowed her under its yoke for a dozen hours. 

It was like a thunderbolt. 

The colour which came to her cheek again va- 
nished ; she became quite pale ; her eyes closed ; her 
knees, too weak to support her, knocked against 
each other ; and she fell into the arms of Gaston 
who had sprung forward to support her. 

But the wounds that joy produces bring their 
balm with them. 

At the end of a few seconds, Sainte smiled with 
a sweet smile, and her countenance proclaimed the 
excessive delight and joy that were in her soul. 

The Duke remained standing motionless three 
steps from the door, and was kept there by the look 
of Gaston. 

But in the meanwhile, Gaston had clasped his 
sister to his bosom with a passionate transport, and 
his eye, all the while, had, notwithstanding, been 
stern and severe, 

'' Thanks 1 thanks!" murmured Sainte, clasping 
both her little hands. ** God, to whom I have prayed 
■0 much, has then, at length, heard me, for he has 
sent you to my assistance." 

She threw her arms, as she thus spoke, round her 
brother's neck, and looked at him with a lingering 
gaze of delight and transport. 

She had no more fear. 

She felt that she was saved. 

As for Gaston, he had hope ; for this joy filled his 
heart with a consolation beyond all value; for if 
Sainte had been dishonoured, would she have been 
so joyous ? 

The scene between the brother and sister was 
very short. 

At the end of a few minutes Gaston knew all 
that he had wished to know. 

But he exhibited no outward signs of the pleasure 
and satisfaction that he experienced in the highest 
degree. 

The only reply that he made to the affectionate 
caresses of poor Sainte was a solitary kiss, and he 
still maintained his calm, stern, and severe de- 
meanour. 

" Wait for me, my sister," said he, " I will return 
•hortly." 

There was a sorrowful expression on Salute's 
brow. 

Gaston walked across the room, and said to the 
Duke: 

*' Follow me." 

The Duke obeyed. 

Gaston returned to the room ho had first of all 
entered. 

It was now almost night. Tlie laHt gloamings of 
the twilight shed a vague and faint lustre on every 
object. 



Gaston pointed with his finger to a scat, and after 
the Duke had sat down, ho placed himself by his side. 

" My sister is pure, and untainted," said Gaston ; 
** there is no necessity of your informing me of t^t. 
I knew it. And I thank God for it, because the son 
of my father Ehould not commit a murder. But 
though that injury has not been inflicted, there re^ 
mains between us, monsieur, the most mortal in- 
juries." 

" I do not know you,'' observed the Duke, with 
astonishment. 

"The deed which brings us together, proceeds 
from your actions, and not from accident," resumed 
Gaston. " I have avoided you — ^yes, I have avoided 
you, because my heart has revolted against the 
thought of shedding the blood of an old man. But 
this last crime of yours has thrown you across my 
pathway. It is the decree of God. It is his judg- 
ment. One or the other of us must die on this 
spot." 

The voice of Gaston was low and firm. One 
would have perceived in it the perseverance of an 
implacable will. 

The Duke was not a coward ; but his old age, 
which had been rendered effeminate by vice, had 
lost its natural moral attributes at the same time 
that it had been deprived of its physical strength. 

Besides, the voice of Gaston, and the terrible ex- 
pression of his countenance, had something in them 
which would have frozen and petrified a brave 
heart. 

The Duke felt himself tremble and grow chill 
from head to foot. 

" I do not know you," he repeated, stammering. 

Gaston preserved silence for a second. 

He was plunged into a gloomy meditation, which 
contracted his eye-brows, and caused deep wrinkling 
frowns in his forehead. 

" Monsieur," resumed the Duke, who had taken 
advantage of this respite to recover his calmness, 
and in whose voice there was an insinuating tone 
as he spoke : " My position in this case is a very sin- 
gpilar and a very hard one. I have insulted you, it 
seems, without knowing you — you see that I speak 
to you frankly and openly— or, at least, that I have 
attempted to insult you. But, even before your ar- 
rival, I swear to you on my word of honour, that I 
had renounced all bad intentions against your sister, 
whose angelic purity had quite charmed me, and 
caused me to rebuke myself." 

Gaston made no observation. 

Whereupon, the Duke taking courage, went on : 

" I do not think that we have ever met before ; 
and, in spito of all that you may say in a moment 
of mental disturbance, I do not think that there can 
be between us any motives of hatred, apart from 
this unfortunate event." 

The Duke lowered his voice ai he thus spoke, and 
attempted to smile. 

" But all can be repau-ed, as you know," he con- 
tinued, " since the last blow has not been given to 
honour. Your sister, whom I restore to you, is as 
pure as she was before she entered my house. But 
that is not the question : nor do I mean to speak of 
that. I am guilty; I confess it ; and I am rich. I 
beseech you, monsiei^r, not to discover a fresh cause 
of offence in my words. They are dictated by a sin- 
cere desire, and an honourable effort, to retrieve my 
error. I can make your sister's fortune." 

Gaston, who had not interrupted the Duke, here 
raised upon him a freezing look. 

''Monsieur le Due," said he, with calmness, "do 
you know the name of that young girl whom you 
have sought to dishonour ? " 

The Duke inclined his head, muttering a reply in 
the negative. 

" Monsieur le Due," resumed Gaston, without ex* 
hibiting any otlier sign of emotion beyond a slight 
quivering of the lips, " that young girl has the name 
of Sainte do Maillepre." 
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The arms of Monsieur de GcmiMais fell by Iiis 
side. He trembled on his chair. 

" Sainte de Maillepre," resumed Gaston, slowly, 
'Hho daughter of the Marquis Raoul, whom you 
eaused to die on his bed in the streets — the niece of 
James Western, whom one of your emissaries mur- 
dered with a dagger — ^the sister of the Marquis Gas- 
ton, who weeps for and laments the sorrowful and 
distressing deaths of his father and his mother — who 
works with his hands and by the sweat of his brow, 
because you hare robbed him of his heritage ; and 
who repeats to you. Monsieur le Due, that one or 
the other of us must die upon this spot." 

Gaston rose, and stood upright before Monsieur 
le Due de Compans. 

The latter opened his eyes with a stupefied ex- 
pression. He was laid quite prostrate under the 
blow of that singular accident which was punishing 
him for his own crime. He had no voice, he was un- 
able to speak, and his blood — so to express oneself 
— was congealed in his veins. 

Gaston looked at him, and under the mask of 
calmness which was on his countenance, there was 
a terrible menace. 

This look weighed like a weight of lead on the 
lid of Monsieur de Compans, who did not dare to 
raise his eyes from the ground. 

Gaston took both his pistols and laid them on the 
table. 

" They are loaded," said he ; " order a light to be 
brought here." 

Indeed, they could not now see any thing. 

Mechanically Monsieur de Compans obeyed, and 
called Madame Brunei. 

But nobody returned an answer, for Madame 
Brunei had fled. 

Gaston waited a minute, and then resumed : 

" Monsieur, I am in a huiry. You must get a 
Ught." 

The Duke rose, without saying a word, and took 
from his bolster a phosporic steel with which he 
lighted a taper. 

" It shall be according as you choose," observed 
Gaston. '' The two pistols shall remain as they 
are, or we will take out the charge from one of 
them.'* 

The lighted candle now exhibited the troubled 
countenance of Monsieur le Due. 

His lids remained rivetted on the ground; his 
temples had conyulsive palpitations ; and his lips 
moved, lowering the corners of his mouth which 
were drawn down. 

" You know well, monsieur," he observed, " that 
we cannot fight thus without witnesses." 

*' I know that I express what I wish to be done, 
monsieur," replied Gaston. " Your life belongs to 
me in every respect, and you must obey me." 

These words were uttered in a clear and distinct 
tone of voice. There was no thinking that his was 
a vain threat. 

If a doubt could possibly have existed, there was 
nothing more to be done to dispel it than to cast a 
look on Gaston, and his manner, attitude and coun- 
tenance would have quickly caused it to vanish. 

His features expressed the indomitable resolution 
of his wish. 

His dignified and haughty brow exhibited no trace 
or symptom of rage. — It was like a sentence which 
he passed, a sentence beyond appeaL 

The Duke had raised his eyes upon him stealthily, 
and this single look had told him that he must lay 
aside all hope of escaping from the stem decree of 
Gaston. 

" The chances are not equal, monsieur," he, how- 
ever, again resumed. " This is my house ; and, if 
by any misfortune this combat should be fatal to 
you, what is there to absolve me from your murder ? " 

" Do not attempt to plead, mousieur, " replied 
Gaston. " If I let you take one of these weapons, 
it is not for you, but for mo." 



He again took up liis two pistols, and presented 
one of them by the butt-end to Monsieur de Com- 
pans. 

" Do you wish that both theso weapons should 
remain loaded ? " he asked. 

The Duke hesitated a long while. 

'* Monsieur," said Gaston, whose voice betrayed a 
fit of impatience which he soon suppressed, " ima- 
gine that I have been questioning myself for the 
last quarter of an hour, whether it would be a crime 
for me to blow out your brains." 

The Duke made a step backwards, and his cheeks 
became more livid in hue. 

" Let us take out the charge from one of the pis- 
tols," said he, in a hollow tone of voice. 

Gaston raised the cock of one of the fire-arms, 
took off the cap, and passed his handkerchief seve- 
ral times round the barrel, and then again he let 
down the cock. 

" 'Tis done, monsieur," he exclaimed ; " turn your 
back." 

The Duke had watched this operation performed 
by Gaston with a sly look. 

He had carefully compared the two fire-arms, 
which, though alike at the first glance, had, how- 
ever, some slight differences, wmch the maker of 
them could not avoid. 

He turned his back. 

Gaston changed the two pistols in his hand. 

"Choose I" said he. 

The Duke turned round and held his fingers raised 
above the two arms. 

He hesitated. 

The marks which he fancied that he had observed 
now escaped all his observation. 

" Choose 1 " repeated Gaston. 

The Duke took one of the pistols. 

The chamber in which they were was separated 
from the staircase by the ante-room, and from the 
boudoir by that apartment in which Monsieur le 
Due de Compans-Maillcpre had previously under- 
gone the bravos, and the shouts and whistlings of 
the guests of Leon du Chesnel. 

Gaston withdrew into this apartment, and the 
Duke stepped back into the ante-room. 

Two lighted candles were placed in the centre of 
the chamber that was between them, and in which 
the combat was to take place. 

Not being able to receive a signal, the two adver- 
sai'ies were to draw the triggers of their pistols at 
the moment when they should perceive each oUier. 

The Duke appeared the first at the door of the 
ante-room. 

In spite of all the haste with which the whole of 
this was accomplished, he had had time to feel tho 
barrel of his pistol and to see that Gaston's life was 
in his hands. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DELICATE MISSION. 

Gaston appeared in his turn at tho door opposite. 

But instead of stopping under tho door-way, as 
Monsieur de Compans did opposite to him, he con- 
tinued walking on till he got into the centre of the 
chamber. 

When he arrived close to the candle, ho cocked 
his pistol. 

IBs example was followed by the Duke. 

Gaston raised his pistol and took a long aim. His 
hand was as firm as if it were marble. 

The Duke could not avoid trembling, although ho 
was fully aware that he was exposed to no danger. 

Gaston pulled the trigger. 

The pistol went off with a slight .and dry kind of 
report. 

Gaston threw away tlie weapon from him, and 
crossed his arms over his chest. 
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The Uglit of th© candle fell full on his noble coun- 
tenance, where not a muscle trembled. 

There was a sly and cruel smile on the lips of the 
Duke de Compans. 

'* My young cousin," said he, " here Is what is 
going to put an end, I think, to all our family dis- 
putes. But pardon me for making the obserration ; 
— before placing Tonrself in such a bad and awk- 
ward posoion as this, should you not hare bestowed 
a thought upon your sister, whom yon are going to 
leave to me as an heritage ?" 

The ball from the pistol of Monsieur de Compans 
could not have caused more pain to Gaston than 
these words. 

The sight of that odions man, who had been the 
tormentor and the butcher of all his family, had in- 
fused into his soul a thought of hatred so violent, 
and at the same time so profound, that every other 
thought had fled before it. 

' It was very tme ; for a moment he had forgotten 
Sainte. 

But then he had said to himself : "Ood is just I " 
And he had not doubted for a single minute as to 
the issue of this battle, the result of which he had 
left to the decree of Providence. 

Now his eyes were opened ; and he saw the firightr 
ful truth. 

Sainte, whom he had come to save, would lose in 
him her only protector. 

She would fall again into the T«ry lowest depths 
of distress. 

As for him, his life belonged to that man who was 
going to pass over his bodv to get at Sainte. 

A deep despair was depicted on bis features. 

The Duke laughed with a deep and mocking 
laugh. 

Gaston cast a glance full of avidity towards the 
pistols which were lying on the ground, and made a 
movement as if he were going to pick it up. 

'* Do not stir, my young relation," said the Duke, 
levelling his pistol at Gaston. 

At this moment, Sainte, whom they had left locked 
up in the room adjoining, and who had undoubtedly 
resumed her fears, began calling out softly : " Gas- 
ton 1 Gaston!'* 

Gaston clasped his hands ^tb a mute dMpair. 

The Duke laughed. 
Gaston ! Gaston ! ** said Sainte In a plalnUre 
tone of voice. 

Gaston covered bis fisfee with his hands, and a sob 
tore his bosom. 

The Duke advanced two steps towards him. 

Under the doorway of the ante^room, in the rery 
place which Monsieur de Compans had lust quitted, 
another personage csjne out of the shade. 

** Gaston, come her.'e, I beseech you ! " said Sainte, 
who was now weepi ng. 

The anguish of all this was too much for Gaston ; 
he was unable to lupport himself on his legs, he 
dropped on his knfies, murmuring, 

" Kill me, then^ quickly." 

But the Duke was in no hurry to do this. His was 
a very awkward position. 

He was hesitat/iug and divided between the fear 
of the consequences of a murder, committed in a 
house that everrbody knew belonged to him, and the 
ardent desire or getting rid of the last of the Mail- 
lepres. 

But this deshre w«s Infinitely stronger than his 
fear. 

He drew nearer bo Gaston, and seemed to be look- 
ing out for some part of his body into which he 
might discharge tJie contents of his pistol and kill 
him with more crjrtainty. 

He held out Ub pistol, at the end of his arm, and 
was raising it, w hen it met with some resistance. 

He turned r ound to see what this obstacle was, 
and he found himself standing face to face with that 
personage who. had taken his place under the door- 
way of the an ce-room. 



Ho was disarmed — Romee had just snatched t^ 
pistol out of his hand. 

The Duke had never seen the sculptor but onee, 
but his features had undoubtedly remained well en- 
graven on his memory, for he recognised him at th« 
first glance. 

*' Two against one ! " said he, concealing his min- 
gled rage and fear under a show of contempt. 

Gaston raised his eyes and uttered a cry of sur- 
prise on seeing the sculptor. 

** Ah ! it is Heaven which sends you here," he 
cried. *• Sainte will, at least, now have a protector. 
Take her hence, monsieur, you have been a brother '. 
to me. Take her f^om this house, the air of which 
sullies and dishonours her." 

" "We will both take her hence," replied Bomee, 
raising the young man and supporting him in his 
arms with the tenderness of a father. " Poor girl ! " 
he added with an accent of reproach. " This is al- 
ready the second time that yoa have forsaken her, 
Gaston. She who loves you so much ? Have ou 
any right to play thus with your life ? " 

Gaston bent down his head. 

"My life is played for and lost, monsieur," he 
murmured. 

'' Against that man ?" said Bomee, pointing with 
his finger to the Duke with a crushing contempt. 
'T Is the game of a dupe. Listen, your sister is 
calling you." 

The v(rice, indeed, of poor Sainte who was all in 
tears was heard crying out, " Gaston ! GkkSton I " 

Romee took him round the body with his arms, 
and dragged him away in spite of his resistance. 

" We will return," said he to him. 

But, before leaving the room, he turned towards 
the Duke, and, casting on him an imperious glance, 
showed him the door with a sign of his head. 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders, and tried to 
smile. 

Romee and Gaston entered into the boudoir. 

They did not remain there more than a minute. 

When they came back into the chamber where 
the combat had taken place, Sainte was leaning, as 
in her sweet and beautiful visions, on the arm of 
Gaston on one side of her, and on the arm of Romea 
on the other. 

And as Gaston had had time to tell her that he 
owed his life twice to the sculptor, Sainte had in 
her soul a joy which repaid her for all her long suf- 
ferings. 

Monsieur le Due de Compans had not, undoubt- 
edly, thought it necessary or fitting for him that he 
should wait to claim his debt. 

For Romee caused him almost as much fear as 
the sculptor did to Buret. 

Monsieur le Due had retired. 

* « * « • 

We have only the gardens to cross in order to in- 
troduce ourselves into the house of Du Chesnel. 

We think there is no necessity of our stopping in 
our narrative to explain the sudden appearance of 
Romee, because we have seen him taken to the very 
town apartments of the Duke under the the spedal 
and personal guidance and direction of Monsieur 
Buret. 

The small /ste that had been given by Dn Chesnel 
had been over for a long time; and Chapitaux, 
Prunot, and Sanguin had gone to exercise elsewhere 
that refined and chaste wit which so eminently dis- 
tinguished our married youth. 

Du Chesnel, however, had not lost what he had 
expected to gain by his breakfast. 

Bathilde de Saint Fharamond had given a lesson 
to his wife. 

A leRSon of two hours long, and which, certainly, 
deserves a special mention. 

It was some minutes after the representation that 
Monsieur le Due de Compans-Malllepre had oflered 
through the window to the guests of Du Chesnel. 

The lorettQ was evidently beginning to get weary. 
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Felicien Ghapitaax seemed insiind to her, the Baron 
Pruaot revolting, and J, B. S. T. Sanfoin dotost- 
able. 

Her third eigar hurt her tongue. 

Barandin drew near to her, and began a conrer^ 
sation. Barandin w48 not a brilliant man, but, by 
the side of all these Chapitauxs, he might seem a 
superior genius, and capable of foaring above like 
an eagle. 

When he had spoken for about five minutes, and 
had turned one tikumb over the other for the same 
space of time, the lorttte showed her beautiful teeth 
to him in a long shout of laughter. 

Du Chesncl was watching them at a distance with 
an uneasy air. 

" Then," said the loreM to the advocate, "I must 
make to her a poetical and pompous eulogy of this 
good Monsieur Polype ? " 

" An epte eulogy," replied Burandin, '' all that you 
can think of that is most overwhelming. And then 
— youfl&ust understand me perfectly? — the manner 
of making use of him," 

Btt Cliesnel had mingled with the groupe of the 
Chapitauxs in order to conceal his increasing un> 
easiness and disturbance of mind. 

Burandin called him, and said to him : 

"My good friend, here is Madame who is desirous 
of just bidding your wife good evening." 

Assuredly it would be a difficult thing to picture 
to oneself a position more grievous than that of the 
unfortunate Bu Chesnel. 

He coloured and bowed with an awkward air all 
the while stammering fragments of compliments. 

Then he offered his arm to the lorette, who had a 
rougish smile on her lips. 

The good Burandin played a part in all this. The 
arch blade followed the diplomatist and Bathilde into 
the very chamber of Charlotte, and took upon him- 
self the office of leading away the husband. 

The lorette and Charlotte remained by themselves. 

" My dear lady," said Bathilde, throwing herself 
into an arm-chair, after having carefully adjusted 
the puffed-out folds of her gown. — " Do you know 
that you are adorably pretty ? What a charming 
mouth 1 What a sweet smile ! Such beautiful 
eyes ! Such a graceful brow ! Is it yourself who 
dress your own hair ! Such delicious hair ! And 
then that fif^ure ! Indeed, I dp not know a single 
woman, and I speak in particular of them who are 
all the fashion, who can be compared to you." 

Before this torrent of words Charlotte remained 
confused and blushing. 

She was ill at ease in the presence of that woman 
whose boldness embarrassed her and frightened 
her. 

The brazen faced compliments into which the 
Zorette launched forth vexed her and wounded all 
that there was of noble pride in her heart. 

Her face, like a living mirror, reflected faithfully 
these different sentiments. 

Bathilde, who never left off looking her in the 
face, could not mistake the effect of her exordium, 
and read everything easily on the expressive coun- 
tenance of the young wife. 

Bathilde never knew what it was to be discon- 
certed or to lose her countem^nce. 

" My God ! my dear lady I " she resumed in a tone 
of benevolent superiority, " I see distinctly that 
your pretty modesty is shocked at hearing such 
great truths spoken. But what can you expect, 
when I am so frank and open, I have my heart on 
my hand. You please me, and I tell you sOj in the 
same manner as I should tell you on the contrary, , 
if that were the case." 

Charlotte bowed coldly. 

She, naturally so lively and so petulant, felt chilled 
by this precocious familiarity. 

All this giddy brained boldness of manner was 
repulsive to her. She became as starch and as con- 
strained in her bearing in the presence of that 



woman as it was in her character to be merry, mild, 
and affable. 

" I do not say that we shall become a couple of 
fHends," continued the lorette. " I thin^ that I alU 
older than you ; and it is for me, then, to makd' ^* 
vances. But let us quit this subject. I dlscbn^^f^ 
you. Ah I my dear, you must get rid ot all these 
timid humours.*' 

The colour on Charlotte'^ brow grevi^ a' detlpite 
orimson, She raised her eyes in which therSWii'd 
dignb&ed haughtiness, and replied with sif^eAtihdsg ; 

" Madam, you do not disconcert me. But I do 
not know how to reply to the kind sp<6echeiS ^^th 
Which it pleases you to overwhelm me.^ 

"A litUe raillery, eh?" said the loretuy^hb tt& 
mediately burst into a fit of laughter. " 'Tilt eh'ifftt- 
ing !— But, tell me—What do you think of MonM^ 
Polype?" 

There was nothing which had preceded the ptfttlnif 
of this question ; but Bathilde had put it so abruptly 
in order to judge the better of its effect. 

Charlotte looked at her in astonishment 

" Monsieur Polype ? " she repeated. •* Miidaitt, I 
do not; indeed know him — " 

" Oh ! my dear," interrupted the loretU, ** you hare 
seen him once, that is siulcientb You KnoW falift 
perfectly." 

Bathilde leant forward her graceful body, and 
supported her elbow on the arm of her chair. 

Her eye, v^hich she had never taken off firom 
Charlotte, now lost its expression of raflltfry to 
assume that of affectionate interest. 

** Listen," said she, " I am capable of lotlng yoU, 
because you are charming and unhapp'V." 

"Madam ! " interrupted Charlotte knittibg slightly 
her delicate eye-brows. 

" Oh ! I beseech you,** cried Bathilde, " not to 
take offence at any thing that I mat say tb jo^ 
Nobody ever gets angry with me, my dear, although 
I very often give occasion for it. If you are Angry, 
when there is no motive for you to be so, it will be' 
ungrateful ; for, upon my word, I have no other 
wish than chat of serving yon.** 

Charlotte looked at her and felt that her prepps- 
sions against her were somewhat diminishing —For 
all that, she remained cold in her manner. 

The lorette resumed gravely. 

" I am here, my dear, to speak to you of Monsleor 
Polype — of nothing but Monsieur Polypt." 

" Why ?^' asked Charlotte. 

"Because it is indispensable that you dhould 
know the merits of that worthy man. You h&y«i 
seen him. You know whether Qod in his iot^tt- 
ness has placed on his co'untenance li tOat'K ^ffl\3f- 
entl'y repulsive. Well, my dear, what is under 
that grotesque and odious m4^ is dven A fhOuiluid 
times uglier, that I can assure you.*' 

" Why do you tell me that ? ^* interrtipted CliflfcjS 
lotte. "I barely know this Monsieur Polyj^e.'^ 

" My dear child, 1 will explain to fOtL xAf ri^ons 
in the end. We must proceed r6|tUarly. I uiHk 
very often for tlie sake of talking, wtt no'vr, bd as- 
sured, that my words have an objddt. L^ me ffm 
Of all draw you a full sketch bf MbnSteur Polype, 
and then we will see afterwards." 

The face of the loreUe had lost that etpressUm 
which habit and hor profession h&d given it Her 
smile became itself again ; and hdt eye shonb V^ith 
intelligence and roguishheiis uifder the Strongly de- 
fined arch of her black eye^brOWs. 

Charlotte, involuntarily, was belied with a vague 
impatience to listen to her and hear all tbsx she hAd 
to say. 

The lorette caught hold of her little ehhi With her 
hand, and gave a free vent to hdr petulant 4loquehbo. 

" I am very certain, my dear," said she, •* that yOir 
have no idea of Monsieur Polype and of such people 
like himself. — One must mingle with the densest 
throng of the multitude, and know every body, and 
know every thing in order to give an exact account 
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of the degree of infamy to which a nucn who pos- 
tetses harelj the ontward form of a haman being 
ean arrive, and how he reaps as his harvest the 
honours of the world for the shameless actions 
which he sows in all directions. 

** I will not tell yon every thing, because I do not 
wish to call up a blosh to year beautifal brow, and 
because I do not, perhaps, know overr thing myself, 
and, Anally, because the history of that mom, told 
in all its details, would assuredly last many days—'' 
" Shall I then have, to know this history, an in- 
terest of which I am ignorant?'* asked Charlotte. 

*<Yes, my dear," replied Bathilde without any 
hesitation. 

Then she went on with a sudden energy, and turn- 
ing away her eyes from Charlotte for the first time. 
"It is indeed a miserable thought! miserable and 
cowardly I — Imagine to yourself," she added address- 
ing herself to the young wifo, ** that this Polype has 
been occupied in every trade and calling. 

** There is no secret and shameful commerce into 
which he has not plunged up to his shoulders his 
avaricious arms. — He arrived one day in Paris young, 
ugly, destitute, turning to the right and to the left 
h& little covetous eyes, in order to discover some 
well laden pocket where he could exercise the skill 
of his crooked fingers. Ke has robbed ; he has re- 
ceived stolen goods ; and, if he has not committed 
murder, it is because he is as cowardlv as a hare. 
And this is, beyond any question, the least odious 

I part of his life.— With us, I may, perhaps, inform 
you, my dear child, that a man who has ten thou- 
sand francs, and a certain kind of heart that is co- 
▼ered over with a sufficiently impenetrable veil, has 
the right of killing, here and there, in all directions, 
without fear of compromising himself, poor people 
who havd not a thousand crowns. 

" Polype, and such folks as he, have killed more 
unfortunate people than the cholera and the yellow 
fever. 

'* It is their trade ; they live by so doing. — One 
fine day one meets them in a carriage. The Ex- 
change has numbered them among the list of its 
saints. To-morrow they will lend money to kings ; 
the day after to-morrow, if Jerusalem were put up 
for auction, they will be emperors. 

But yesterday— Here is Polype, whose power is 
incontestible, and who promenades his ignoble per- 
son in our first saloons of finance, without any nose 
being stopped up by the perfume of usury which he 
scatters around him; — yesterday Polype housed 
Tice, achieved vice, lived in vice ; yesterday Polype 
counted out his money with one hand with thieves, 
and with the other with the police; — yesterday 
Polype had a shop in the Temple for the purpose of 
lending small sums at a most usurious interest— at 
the rate of a lou a week for one firane. 
, "All that is at an end ; there remain no longer any 
traces of it ; and, to speak the truth, what difference 
is there between him aud Messieurs So-and-so who, 
all their lives, have been bill-discounters on a large 
scale, and have not been compelled to pass through 

Sthe low grades of the army of usurers ? 
** My dear child, that man, you must know, has 
neither heart, nor soul, nor conscience. He plies 
his labour with human life like the peasant plies his 
labour with the soil. 

t " All around him there are tears, and sobs of des- 
pair, and cries of anguish ; but he has the eold that 
he gains by them, the gold that comes showering 
down incessantly. What signify the wounds from 
which he extracts that gold f 

" Do you know that he has never opened his hand 
,to assist suppliant distress; but he knows how, 
upon occasions, to be as lavish in his expenditure 
J as an Eastern Satrap. He will give for a trifle, for 
less than a trifle, for less than nothing, for a woman ! 
^more than double what the ministers of the King of 
•f France receive a-year, 

'Aad ererj one of his bank-not«» of a thousand 



francs, which compose this magnificent largess has 
been stolen from the necessaries of life of ten fami- 
Ues! 

"I know him, madam; I have seen him repulse 
the prayers and rail at the supplications of the indi- 
gent, and tread under his foot the misery and agony 
of the wretched. 

"Ho is the bill-discounter, the most bill discount- 
ing who has ever insulted public decorum I He is 
the banker made up of the rogue, the subtle usurer, 
the extortioner, the avaricious griping miser, the 
Jew who would have struck a barnin with Judas 
Iscariot, and have offered the very lowest price for 
the blood of the Saviour of mankind 1 ** 

Bathilde spoke all this with an extraordinary ve- 
hemence. Her cheeks were crimson; her brow 
was animated; her eyes shone with enthusiasm 
and with rage. 

But all of a sudden she interrupted herself; and, 
changing her tone, she resumed : — 

" My little dear, all this means to say that Polype 
is a miserable scoundrel. Cl might have made use 
of less strong terms in expressing myself; but this 
is the danger of forming bad acquaintances ;• I visit 
a journalist who is all the fashion.) To return to 
Polype,— after all, it is his trade to be a blood- 
sucker; but he is neither better nor worse tiian 
many others. Millions are made to form small ex- 
changes, as little brooks are created to make great 
rivers. I know a man, I can assure you, who is, in 
many points, worse than Polype,— in many points, 
do I say !— he is a hundred times viler than Polype. 
I leave you to guess his name." 

Charlotte, who had listened at first with a com- 
mencement of interest when the loreue began telling 
her story, had now become quite indi£&rent; for 
these things, whether false or true, exaggerated or 
not, did not concern her. The violent tone, too, in 
which Bathilde spoke, prevented the conviction from 
entering her m<nd that what Bathilde said was cor- 
rect. 

She felt for the usurer, worth millions, a repug- 
nance mingled with contempt, which the tirade of 
Bathilde had not been able to increase to hatred. 
For how could Charlotte hate Polype ? There was 
so much distance between that offspring of the mud 
and the noble-hearted daughter of Moiilepre. 

However, she could not help feeling a vague kind 
of trouble while listening to the last words of the 
hrette. 

The number of people whom she knew was m 
limited 1 Yet, after drawinir for her a portrait that 
was hideous, they had told her that there was one 
even more hideous, and they had added : " You know 
him : guess his name." 

** Madame," she replied, " I think that you are 
labouring under an error. I live in this house in al- 
most perfect solitude." 

** Ah ! it is so, is it ? " cried BathUde, "shut up, as 
in a cloister." 

Then she interrupted herself, and added between 
her teeth: 

"Before being soldi" 

Charlotte looked at her with an uneasy air. 

There was genuine pity and compassion depicted 
on the countenance of Bathilde, which expressed 
considerable emotion. 

" Ah ! it is because you are so very pretty ! " she 
murmured. 

Charlotte's coldness and distance of manner was 
increased and shaded by a cloud of haughtiness. 

Bathilde kept silence for a few seconds, and then 
went on as she drew her chair nearer to Charlotte : 

" I repeat it, Madame, he is a man a thousand times 
viler than Polype himself. He is a man who would 
throw into the arms of Polype a young and pure 
woman whose heart is as beautiful as her face, — ^a 
poor woman who is like you, Madame — who is only 
like you— who suffers and who hopes in the love of i 
him whom she loves." 
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ClifLrluttc w:ls pale, and trnnibli:3(l. 

" Madaiiip'^ she stain niflred in a different tone of 
volcu than she lia,d before B^poken In, " I do not un- 
derstaud you." 

" Alas ! po«r cldld," said tbo hritte in a tone of 
real feeliflg, '^ I sow tbiit 1 must tell you — that that 
woman whom they wish to give up to Polype, is 
yourself/' 

Chaiclott^ fi?U her heart failing within her. 

"And tho man," she uttorod with difficulty, — 
"and tlifj jTiaa who would give her up to Polype ? " 

" Is your liusbaud/' pronounced the loretU, in a 
T(»ry low tone. 

At thti Bara* time a!i she spoke she strove to take 
thi,^ hand of the jauug wife. 

But Clanrlotte pushed it away from her violently. 

Shci ro^ full of ind^gaation. 

Her 0ex:iblo and graceful form assumed the 
haughtini*s« of royalty. 

Shf) fi*Lrd her eja on Bathildo wtth a look of inex- 
pregsiblo contempt^ and fiald with a proud smile on 
her lip :^ 

** You utter a falsehood. I do not believe yon." 

Batbilde shook her head slowly, 

" In truth, it must be very difficult for you to be- 
lieve it," shft replied. " Tho idea of such baseness 
cannot im mediately enter a soul &q noble as yours, 
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madame. But yon must believe It, because you cannot 
do otherwise. Reflect. Why should I deceive you? 
What object can I have ? " 

" I do not know, — I do not know," cried Charlotte, 
with tears gushing from her eyes ; " but I do not 
believe you, — I do not believe you I I will not be- 
lieve you. Leave me, madam, I entreat you. Youp 
words will kill me." 

Bathilde reflected for a moment Then a bitter 
smile appeared on her lips. 

" Perhaps it would be better for you if they did," 
she thought. 

She fixed her eye on Charlotte, who had just re- 
seated herself, overwhelmed by what she had heard. 

" And," she said to herself again, " there is so 
much beautiful purity abont her. What tears would 
shame bring to those eyes which should know only 
how to smile." 

She drew herself up in her chair, and went on in 
a resolute, and almost severe tone of voice : — 

" Madam, I have begun. I will finish. Do not 
impose silence upon me. I will not obey yon. Do 
you know who I am, — ^me whom your husband has 
made sit down at your table ? I am one of those 
women whom men tolerate and do not protect. One 
of those poor, mad, foolish people who have pur- 
' chased pleasure at the price of happiness— one of 
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those creatures whose presence alone under the con- 
jugal roof is a serious insult. Your husband has 
thrown open the doors of his house to me, and he 
said to me, as he unfeelingly pointed you out to me 
with his finger : * Do you, who are a wanton, show 
her the way of being one, too.' " 

"A falsehood! a falsehood!" stammered Char- 
lotte, quite prostrate in mind. 

" Alas ! Madam, you beliere me," resumed Ba- 
thilde. " You cannot be without the remembrance 
of some awkward attempts which have been made 
against your knowledge, but which have miscarried. 
Before making up his mind to send me to you, Mon- 
sieur du Cbesnel must hare made more than one 
attempt, lumin.'' 

" My CWfl my God ! " cried Charlotte, *'it strikst 
me — but no it is impossible ! ** 

"Do you not remember anything?" eontlavid 
Bathilde. " Why, it was but yesterday, that MM* 
sieur Polype was introduced to you. Tho teftia 
is struck, — the pledge is giyen. The moan It ai* 
vanced. I am como to you' on the pari m laar 
husband to push yoa tofUy to the deottYltJ waldi 
descends Into the alms wliaro I am.'' 

Charlotte eotaredf Kar ftyae with her bands \ aad 
for Bererai seconds tbeca were heard bat liar w 
rending uM* TlMa lier sobs were hushed. 
She had IkUen baak, seaseless, in her obaln 
Bathilde rase aad kiesad her pale fbreliead. 
Batbilda Ittd a tear ia lier eye. 
She weat oal of Um raoa^ and told Charlotte's 
serraai to so to tbe a ss i sta a oa of her mistress. 

Wbea sheretaraed into tlia saloon where her 
gentlemen were waiting for ber, she resumed bar 
bold smile and her eareless fascinations. 

What sbe liad jast done was, perhaps, a Ikaalh-a 
whim of tbe aiaaient. 

Tliey say, bowsTer, somewhare or the atber. tbara 
is a bc«riooeasSaaal)| In the bosom of a IsrsMs. 

''Come, lovely lady,*' said Chapitonz. **Tbe^ 
have broagbt yoa your rldingwhabit Oar bociss 
are cbaflnff with Impatienoe in the eonrt^wd.** 
Daraadla drew near ta ber with a wolfs slsfb 
" Well f ** he murmured. 
" Sbe has fdlnted," replied the loretu, 
" Ah 1 Bah ! ** exclaimed Durandin, " has it gone 
so far as that?" 

Bathilde passed into an adjoining room to put on 
her riding-habit 

When she had put on her habit, she descender] 
into the court-yard escorted thither by her Chapi- 
tauxs, and accompanied, also, by Durandin and Du 
Chesnel. 
Du Chesnel was anxious and uneasy 
" Madam," said he, as the horsewoman sprang on 
the back of her mettlesome steed, " what have you 
then done that she should have fainted ? " 

" Pass on, gentlemen," crid Bathilde, " I will bring 
up the rear." 
The Chapitauxs carolled and passed on. 
Bathilde, when alone with Durandin and Du 
Chesnel, turned towards them and cast on the diplo- 
matist a look of bitter disdain. 

" Was it not a delicate mission. Monsieur Du 
Chesnel ? " she said. " I have done all that I could 
— and, at this moment, I assure you that your wif«! 
knows as well as I do that you are a wretch I " 

She touched with the end of her whip the chest 
of her beautiful horse, which started off at ful i 
speed. 



" Pooh ! " said he ; " shn has told a lie- 



CHAPTER V. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

Du Chesnel and Durandin looked at each other. 
The diplomatist was thunderstruck. 
At the end of a few seconds, the advocate shrug* 
ged his shoulders and puffed out his fat cheeks. 



•* And if she has not told a lie V* replied Du Ches- 
nel, in a low tone of voice. 

" In that case," replied the advocate, " what would 
tour wife say?" 

" All will be lost," murmured Du Chesnel. " I 
know Charlotte. She will hate me. That 's all." 

" Faith, my good fellow," observed Durandin, 
*' you must agree with me that that is not the most 
Important part of the business." 

Du Chesnel heaved a deep sigh, then he stamped 
his foot on the ground with passion. 

" It is you who advised me to do this," he cried. 
" 1 shall lose her love, and get nothing in exchange 
for it" 

"Myj(|OOd fellow, replied Durandin quietly, "in 
your situation in life you must be aware that all ne- 
hfotiations do not taeeeM. One oeeasionally sees 
: mbassadcaa betraying those who send them on 
laissions." 
Du Chesnel sbowed a ttga of impatience. 
" Well, we will talk no more about it," resumed 
Barandin. ** Ba you wbOi me to go ? " 

*' No," replied Da Cbesnel ; " it is yoa wbo advised 
lae la take this bad step, and you matt assist me 
wilb your counsel, and tell me what I am to do 
How am I to get out of it ? " 
Durandin scratched his chin. 
*' Why," said he if I were in your plare, I would 
adopt great measures." 
"What do you mean by that? " 
" I mean by great measures, radical measures — 
not doing things by halves." 
"But what am I to do?" 

** Your position is tf ear. It was bat yesterday 
thn I vcj LL \v«'i >' saying ta me : ' I am two steps from 
ruin, — U^-day It touseqaently fUtows, that you can 
bd but n tttt'p and a balf ih>m It. You must asc^r- 
taJn, but iumiedlately, If yon ean make any money 
by your viih; and supposing that it shall be proved 
to you ihit «l^e refuses to come to any agreement — 
why. fftith, mf good fellow, at the end of a siege, 
wlifti ftot's uaado, but send away all the useless 
artillery ! ' * 
<' Do Tot] tbhik that I should act so ? " cried Du 

"Assnredly I think so. But what necessity is 
there of our staying here, talking about this business 
in the court-yard ? Let us go back into the house." 

Du Chesnel remounted the staircase of his house ; 
and, in crossing the ante-room, he asked how Char- 
lotte did, when he was told that she had just re- 
covered her senses. 

Durandin and himself sat down by each other in 
the saloon. 

I was saying," resumed the advocate who im- 
mediately gave himself the pleasure of turning his 
thumbs round each other, "I was saying just now 
that in a siege ** 

" Well," interrupted Du Chesnel. 

" Well, it is all very clear. Of what use will your 
wife be to you, if she is henceforth to detest and to 
despise you?" 

Du Chesnel allowed an exclamation of rage to 
escape Arom him. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Durandin, " do you see that 
there is no necessity of your getting into ill-humour, 
as that will alter nothing ? It is then perfectly set 
tied that she will detest you : very good. On the 
other hand, now that she is apprised of it, farewell 
to the affair with Polype." 

" And to the deputy ! " muttered Du Chesnel. 

" Yes, yes, it is mortifying, I confess ; but it is oven 
so. All that remains for yon to know, is, if, in your 
position, a woman, who is of no service to you, is 
not the most injurious and the most dangerous 
thing in the world." 

The advocate held his tongue. 

Du Chesnel preserved silence. 

" What do you say to this ? " resumed Durandin. 
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But still Dn Chesnel made no replj. • 

" Now that I recall to mind the conversation that 
took place between us yesterday," continued the ad- 
vocate, " I remember that you told me the Duchess 
was jealous, and Lea Yerin was jealous. My dear 
fellow, you have no means of keeping your wife, if 
she is not able to supply the place of those two 
women." 

Du Chesnel was very pale. He was evidently in 
great suffering. 

*' Ah ! I did not think that I loved her so much ! " 
ho murmured. 

** Is it even so ? " said Durandin. — " Fall on your 
knees ;— murmur a little elegy ; — make your peace 
like two turtle-doves, and I offer you the situation 
of under clerk in my office." 

Du Chesnel cast on him an angry look. 

" I know well that you are right," said he, "but — " 

" There is no but, my boy ! " 

" Would you take upon yourself to go and see 
Charlotte?" 

Durandia left off turning his thumbs round each 
other, and made a grimace of distress." 

" Ah 1 my good friend," he replied, " I am of no 
good whatever in such kinds of affairs. What the 
devil do you want me to say to your wife ? " 

" What you please," replied Du Chesnel sorrow- 
fully. " As for myself, I am afraid to see her. I 
oonld not bear her reproaches. She loved me so 
much ! *• 

" There Is no doubt of it, my good fellow. I can 
conceive the delicacy of your position. Well, if you 
will only promise me to behave like a wise man, I 
will take upon myself to go and bear the first out- 
break of her indignation." 

** I will do whatever you wish me," said Du Ohes- 
nel. 

" Let us see what we have done. Here are almost 
two whole days that I have lost in meddling with 
your affairs ; and God knows that those of the Mar- 
quis are in great want of my attention. This is how 
we are to settle the matter. In the first place, if 
Madame Du Chesnel knows nothing, — or if, know- 
ing something, she is not too infuriated, — it is sti- 
pulated that the contract with Polype is to be car- 
ried out ; but in the second plaoe, if, on the contrary, 
Madame Du Chesnel has been apprised of every 
thing by Bathilde, and refuses to come to any agree- 
ment, wo agree that yon are to put her in a coach 
and send her back to the home whence you took 
her." 

«' But " began Du Chesnel. 

" 1 toll you that there are no buts. Be assured 
tliat, in the second ease, Madame Dn Chesnel will 
require nothing more nor less, than to go back to 
her brother's." 

'* I fear so," muttered the diplomatist. 

*' As for myself, I hope so," said Durandin. "Is 
it agreed ? " 

*' Monsieur de Naye did quite right in giving me 
his card on the hill of Saint Chaumont," thought 
Du Chesnel quite aloud. 

" That depends upon circumstances," observed 
the advocate. " Reflect well. If your wifo still loves 
you, you keep her. If she can no longer tolerate 
you, — you are to send her home, and plead ulteriorly 
for a separation from bed and board. I shall be but 
too happy to conduct the proceeding." 

Du Chesnel hesitatated only for a moment. 

" Do what you please," he said. 

Durandin went into Charlotte*s room. 

She was alone. She had recovered her senses, 
but she remained as if overwhelmed. 

The advocate seated himself by her side. 

There is poetry in epic horror ', but there is only 
hideousncs in the horror of citizen-life. 

We will drop the curtain over the scene in which 
a very subtle man, following a peaceable profession, 
and utterly incapable of killng a fly, when there 
was no necessity for it, plunged a dagger, for the 



space of half-an-hour, into the ulcerated heart of a 
poor woman. 

The first words that 'Durandin uttered, bowed 
Charlotte under the sentiment of her shameful posi- 
tion. Up to this moment she had endeavoured still 
to doubt what she had heard ; she had accused Ba- 
thilde of uttering falsehoods, and was averse to 
believing that such a misfortune could have hap- 
pened. 

But from this time all doubt was impossible ; and 
no sooner had the first moment of her overwhelm- 
ing grief passed, than Charlotte drew herself up ; 
aud hor native pride taught her what was proper 
for her to think and say. ^ 

She was dignified, and firm, and nobler ' She knew 
how to conceal the wound that afflicted her de- 
spairing soul. 

" Well, my dear lady,*' said Durandin, after a 
long cx)nference ; " It seems to me very evident that 
Monsieur Du Chesnel and you will never be able to 
come to any arrangement upon this subject ; and, if 
I have understood you properly, you will not be 
averse to leaving the conjugal domicile." 

" If I knew where to find my brother," murmured 
Charlotte. 

" My dear lady, we know where to find him. I 
have full powers of acting from Monsieur Du Ches- 
nel. If you consent to it, we will put an end to 
this little conflict in an amiable and quiet manner, 
without creating any disturbance, and acting as be- 
comes well-educated folks. I am going to take you 
back to your brother." 

Charlotte's lid trembled, and a tear, restrained in 
vain, rolled down her pale cheek. 

" Has Monsieur Du Chesnel given you instructions 
to talk to me in this manner, monsieur ? " she in- 
quired. 

The advocate bowed with smiling politeness. 

Charlotte paused for a moment, and, then rising, 
she said : — 

** Monsieur, I am ready to follow you." 

Durandin offered his arm to Charlotte. She ac- 
cepted it. 

They both got in|^ Dn Chesnel's carriage ; which 
drove in the direction of the Marais. 

Gaston was at that moment with Sainto in the 
small house of Monsieur le Due de Compans. 

When Charlotte re-entered the residence of her 
brother, there were only the old Duchess, who was 
sitting, as usual, stiff and motionless in her arm- 
chair, and Jean Marie Blot, who was praying and 
weeping by the wan corpse of poor Bertha. 
» * • • * 

Monsieur le Due de Compans had returned home 
for some time past. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening. 

Monsieur le Due did not feel much the fatigues of 
the day. 

He had found sweet repose on his return home, 
and had, moreover, heard good news. 

We rejoin him in his library, and find in his pre- 
sence Denisart, who, since the day before, had as- 
sumed almost the manners of a favourite. 

As to Monsieur Buret, only a game of billiards 
could console him for having introduced an intruder 
into the town apartments of his master. 

Before the Duke, on his writing-table, there was 
lying open tlie red morocco pocket-book, which had 
been stolen by Peter Worms, called Poupard, from 
the secretaire of the young Marquis de Maillepre, 

The Duke turned over, one after another, the dif- 
ferent papers that the pocket-book contained. 

At every fresh document that passed through his 
hands his smile became gladder aud gladder; his 
eyes sparkled, and he seemed to have grown younger 
by twenty years. 

If he could get rid of the Marquis, what power 
would there bo in the rigmarole of Du Chesnel ? or 
in the claims of the Duchess ? 

But furthermore, and above all, what means woTsld 
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there remain to the yonog Maillepre of proving his 
origin ? 

This circumstance gave to the pocket-book an in- 
calculable value. 

More fear ! The horizon had brightened up. His 
enemies all put together, and leagued eren with the 
real Maillepres, could do nothing against him ! 

He was going to be a man. He was abont to com- 
mand, to talk loud, and to play that sweet part of a 
tyrant which to certain natures is the principal of 
all enjoyments I 

As he continued turning orer the papers which he 
had taken out of the pocket-book, he went on talk- 
ing to himself in the following strain : — " That 
rascal of ftllarquis was right in saying that I was 
in his power ^Here are precious documents, in- 
deed ! Even facts connected with the history of 

the family A letter from La Fayette— —A brevet 

of Colonel in the service of the United States 

But I would rather have the family papers Here 

they ar e All of them The marriage contract, 

the proofs of the births ; nothing is wanting — except 

the fact of the decease of the old Duke Ah! 

faith, I am enchanted that I have formed the ac- 
quaintance with my young cousins of the Maillepre 
family." 

He turned towards Denisart, who was watching 
him from the comer of his eye. 

" All this is well, very well," he resumed. " You 
have not deceived me. You are a man to be relied 
upon. How much was it that I promised you ? " 

" Three thousand francs. Monsieur le Due,** re- 
plied Denisart, with a profound bow. 

'* Three thousand francs ? '* said Compans. ** That 
is not enough. I will give you six thousand/ and 
double your salary." 

" Ah I Monsieur le Due," commenced Denisart, 
whose red nose and blear eyes sought to express a 
respectful sense of gratitude. 

But at that moment the valet de ehambre of Mon< 
sieur le Due entered, and announced Moni^nr le 
Marquis de Maillepre. 
Denisart withdrew into a corner. 
The Duke rapidly collected t^ether the scattered 
papers which he had taken out of the red morocco 
pocket-book, and threw them into a drawer, which 
he locked. 

At the moment when he was laying hold of the 
pocket-book itself to conceal it with the papers, the 
Marquis de Maillepre was introduced. 
The Duke rose to receive him. 
They exchanged bows. 
The Duke smiled ; the Marquis was serious. 
" Monsieur," said the latter, " I have been absent 
from home for several days, and during that absence, 
I have been robbed in a most audacious manner." 

** Really ! " replied the Duke ; " tell me how, my 
cousin." 
The Duke had still a smile upon his lips. 
His eye and the Marquis's met, and fell at ^e 
same time on the pocket-book. 

'* It is a family property," observed the Duke, with 
a bow. 

** I thought that I knew it again, well enough," 
replied the Marquis, with equal courtesy ; " and it 
is on account of that reason that I will not give 
myself the trouble of relating to you my adventure 
in detail. You must have been the first to have 
heard of it, my cousin." 

" I should behave improperly to deny it," replied 
the Duke. 

Denisart, who was still sitting in the comer of 
the room, bent his hypocritical face over a piece of 
paper on which he was copying something, and did 
not dare to raise his eyes from it. 

But from time to time he cast a timid and sly look 
on the new comer, who was standing with his back 
turned to him. 

The Marqnis slightly knit his brows. 

*' We are playinir a great game, my cousin,*' said he. 



%I am playing a great game, my cousin i " replied 
the Duke. 

" You must be doing so, indeed, my cousin," said 
the Marquis, in a low but very emphatic tone of 
voice, " to recommence now a game that formally 
placed that pocket-book in my possession.** 

The Duke was compelled to make an effort in 
order to preserve his smile. 

My cousin,*' resumed the Marquis, "are you 
then quite determined to keep, in spite of all that I 
can say to you, that pocket-book which you call 
family property ? " 

" There can be no question about it,'* replied Mon- 
sieur de Compans. 

" Now listen to me, my cousin, and I will tell 
yon why I must have it. Yesterday X valued that 
pocket-book even as one values fortune. But to- 
day circumstances have changed. I value that poc- 
ket-book at this moment a thousands times more 
than ever. I value it more than life. Understand 
me thoroughly. Do not be foolish or mad enough 
to think that I am exaggerating, or that my inten- 
tion is only to frighten you. I must have that 
pocket-book. I must have it, even though I kill 
you for it — even though I bum your house — even 
though — But why so many words? I tell you that 
I must have it." 

There was menace in the Marquis's eye, which 
had a hauehty and severe look, and there was an 
indomitable energy in the expression of bis counte- 
nance. 

The Duke had feared him too long to remain im- 
passible before his restrained and concentrated an- 
ger. 

" My cousin," said he, changing his sarcastic smile 
into one apparently frank ; "I am perfectly aware 
of what you are capable of doing, and I am afraid 
of you. I confess it to you very distinctly. And 
my intention is to behave towards you in a manner 
that shall render all war between us impossible. 
What do you want ? Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs yearly income. I will give them to yon. 
To-morrow I will sell half of the Maillepre pro- 
perty and I will count out the money to you ; be- 
cause you must perceive well enough that all au- 
thentic contract between us is an impossibility. — It 
strikes me that five million sought to be a ransom 
that you should accept." 

" My cousin," replied the Marquis, " yours may be 
a very magnificent offer, but I will not accept it" 
" What! not the half of my fortune ? " 
** I should even refuse three-fourths of your for- 
tune,** said the Marquis, in a grave and determined 
tone of voice. '* I would refuse the whole of your 
fortune ! I repeat to you that I must have the 
papers.** 

" And I tell you,** cried the Duke, with hastiness, 
'' that I am weary of submitting to your laws ; and 
that I am desirous of purchasing peace even at a 
most exorbitant price, but peace I must have. But 
as long as you have your hand upon me by being in 
possession of these papers, I shall always have to 
fear war between us." 

The Marquis mused. He leant his elbow on the 
writing-table of Monsieur de Compans, and sup 
ported his head on the palm of his hand." 
He looked the Marquis full in the face. 
" The man from whom I took the pocket-book 
now seven years ago,'* said he in a low and sorrow- 
ful tone of voice, " was very nearly your age." 

The Duke started and looked around him with an 
uneasy air. 

" Do not be afraid," returned the Marquis. I 
give you four and twenty honors for reflection. 
Look you here," he continued, lowering his voice 
so much that the Duke had great difficulty in hear- 
ing what he said, " it is now several days since I 
have known what it is to feel remorse. It is a cruel 
torture! If I must assassinate a second time I 
shall die, I know that well— but I have my task to 
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fulfil in the world ,• — ^and I most accomplish it, even 
though I become a murderer a second time/' 

The Duke lowered his ije under the hard and 
fixed look of the young man. 

The Marquis preserred silence. 

At the end of a few seconds the Duke raised his 
eye on the Marquis, and it was eloquent in its ex- 
pression of mingled fear and hatred. 

" My cousin," he observed, " when the dagger is 
raised one knows how to defend one's-self— to repel 
steel by steel is not to commit a crime. Do you 
think, then, — ^you, who menace me before my face, — 
that it would be so difficult for me to prevent you 
doing what you intend ? " 

" No, my cousin," replied the Marquis. " But that 
servant of yours who knew how to break open my 
secretaire so well must be acquainted with the other 
parts of his trade. But when I spoke of murder, 
you knew well what I wanted to say. I have gained 
experience within these seven years, and I hold the 
dagger in the very lowest contempt. My weapon is 
simpler than that, and seven years, as you know 
well, are not sufficient to prescribe murder." 

The Duke heaved a sigh, in which there was more 
relief than uneasiness. 

" Cousin," said he, with his firmness of mind re- 
turning to him, " I have submitted my conditions to 
you, and nothing will henceforth induce me to re- 
linquish them.'' 

" My cousin," replied the Marquis, "you have four 
and twenty hours to reflect on mine, and to accept 
them." 

As he thus spoke he turned round in his. arm- 
chair. There was no longer a frown upon his brow, 
and his charming smile re-appeared on his counten- 
ance. 

" Let us talk of something else, my cousin," he 
resumed with an easy gaiety. — " Tell me — you have 
been served to the utmost of your wishes in this 
business. The funny fellow who robbed me is a 
regular artist among thieves. He stole ten thousand 
crowns from me without spoiling any of my furni- 
ture, and without injuring one of my locks. As to 
the secret drawer in which there was this pocket- 
book " Che stretched forth his hand and touched the 
red morocco pocket-book ; he felt that it was empty ; 
but no disappointment disturbed his good-humour ;) 
" the drawer was shut with that famous combination 
which Monsieur Goret and Monsieur Chifel, our two 
heroic locksmiths, have been disputing with each 
other for these ten years. The funny fellow, if he 
had pleased it, could have gained the fifteen thousand 
francs which those gentlemen so generously offer to 
any one who can pick their locks." 

The Duke could not avoid being led away by this 
sudden gaiety. 

" I am happy," he replied, with a half-smile, 
** that they, at least, left your elegant furniture un- 
injured." 

" Yes, yes," replied the Marquis, ** it was all done 
with prodigious tact. You will present that rascal 
to me. Monsieur le Due, will you not ? " 

" My cousin, there is nothing that I would refuse 
you ; but really I do not know him personally." 

The Duke uttered these words with all possible 
contempt. Then he added :— 

" You must address yourself to that good person 
yonder whom you see sitting in that corner. He 
will give you all the necessary instructions on the 
subject." 

The Marquis turned round and saw the back of 
Denisart, who was still leaning over the paper on 
which he was copying. 

He rose and proceeded towards him. 

" Denisart, fearing an immediate correction, made 
himself as little as he could, and trembled like an 
aspen leaf. 

The Marquis seized him by his shoulders, forced 
him to get up, and gave him a twist round which 
placed thorn face to face. 



They looked at each other. 

Denisart, whose face was livid from fear, opened 
his eyes wide, and with a stupefied expression on 
seeing the Marquis. 

The Marquis himself made a gesture of surprise. 
There was no necessity of seeing even three times 
such an ignoble face as the pedant's to remember it 
for ever. 

The Marquis remained motionless for a second. 

" Ah 1 it is you, then, who have done this ! " he 
observed, in a manner to be heard but by Denisart ; 
« 'tis well." 

He squeezed the arm of the pedant, who fell back 
into his chair terrified. 

* Faith, cousin," resumed the Marquis, returning 
to the spot he had left, " I would wager that you 
chose that man on account of his physiognomy. He 
has the stamp of his employment on his face." 

He took his hat, and added, as he bowed in the 
most graceful manner : — 

" Monsieur le Due, we have explained ourselves to 
each other like loyal and good relations — as we are. 
I beseech you to be thoroughly convinced that, as 
far as I am concerned, I will not fail in any of my 
promises. Adieu, till I have the honour of seeing 
you again." 

The Marquis took his leave. — At the moment that 
he was passing under the doorway, he turned round 
and made a sign to Denisart, who winked his eye 
timidly and bent down his head. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE ROOM OF THE MURDER. 

About eight o'clock in the evening, on the day after 
the events that we have related in the preceding 
chapters, an elegant coupe, emerging from the Rue 
Vivienne, stopped before the flight of steps of the 
Palais-Royale. 

A young man of an elegant and noble-looking 
figure leapt out of the coupe upon the pavement, 
and descended the steps which led to the gallery of 
Beaujolais. 

He crossed the short passage, casting a glance on 
his left at the cellar of the Hotel du Sauvage, which 
was not so much in the fashion as it used to be, and 
entered straight into the garden of the Palais- 
Royale, where there was collected together an enor- 
mous crowd. 

T]ie young man who had just descended the flight 
of steps, was Monsieur le Marquis do Mailleprc. 

He had not come into the garden of the Palais- 
Royale to talk politics with the political folks assem- 
bled there, and his thoughts were not in unison with 
the empty gasconadings which were bandied noise- 
lessly from group to group. 

There was a serious and melancholy expression in 
his countenance. 

Seven years had elapsed since Monsieur le Mar- 
quis de Maillepre had set his foot in the Palais- 
Royale. 

And thus a torrent of reminiscences tumultuously 
invaded his mind. And the crowd by which he was 
surrounded helped to increase the pain of the sor- 
rowful recollection of his memory. 

He almost believed that he was in the midst of 
that variegated, drunken, and foolish crowd, which 
had filled the gardens of the Palais-Royale on the 
evening of Shrove Tuesday, 1826. 

He went pushing his way, as then, through the 
throng — and every moment as he proceeded his eye 
fell upon some well-known object, that gave birth 
to the painful feeling of remorse. 

There,— before the Caf6 de la Rotonde,— the Duke 
had whispered in the ear of the unfortunate James 
Western that name, which, like a magic word, had 
had the power of causing the death of that man, Tlvfi.'(<\ 
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was the field of battle where Western had fouffht 
the masquers and knocked down Josepin. Farther 
on was the door by whioh Carmen hM gone out to 
assume the dress of a woman. Farther on still 
there was the entrance to the Caf6 du Caveau, — the 
subterranean scene where had passed the prologue 
to a bloody drama ! 

The Marquis walked to and fro, plunging himself, 
as it were with a kind of gloomy pleasure, into the 
Tery midst and depth of his reminiscences. 

At the end of a few minutes, he went down the 
passage of the Cafe dn Caveau, and coming out into 
the Rue de Beaujolais, he took the road that ha had 
taken with Western now seven years ago, under the 
same of C«rmen, to get to the Ilotel du Sauvage. 

The little passage which communicated with the 
Rue de Valois was still as dark, as damp, and as 
cold as ever. The Marquis ascended the slippery 
steps 4nd found himself opposite to tlie ground-floor 
of the hotel. 

A long time had now elapsed since Monsieur 
Polype hiid sold the proprietorship f f this lucrative 
haunt. It was no longer Madame Polype who was 
sitting before the bar of the public room, but it was 
a lady of at least equal merit. 

" Is the room ready ? " the Marquis asked her. 

"Yes, Monsieur," replied the lady. '' The Red 
Room on the first floor : — six covers " 

The Marquis gained the staircase and ascended it, 
preceded by the w^ter carrying a lighted candle. 

The Marquis was pale. Drops of perspiration be- 
dewed his cold temples. 

The waiter opened the door of the Red Room, and 
stepped back to leave the passage free. 

But, instead of entering, the Man}uis recoiled 
step and staggered, ts if he were about to fall to 
the ground. 

A vision had iust passed before bis eyes : he had 
fancied that he had seen a corpse stretched on the 
floor. 

It was the affair of a moment; by means of a 
violent effort, his mind recovered its equilibrium, 
wid he entered the room. 

This apartment— which was called the Red Room 
— ^bad in it, however, nothing which was at all cal- 
culated to cause fear. 

It was a bed-chamber of the hotel, the faded cur- 
tains of which might, certainly, have been red once 
upon a time, but wliich now preserved no decided or 
particular colour. 

There were windows with jalousies discreetly 
drawn down, a large alcove that was closed, and a 
io£s that was liard. 

In the middle of the apartment there was a table 
covered over with a very white and dean cloth, on 
which were «rraAged in lines six pUtes with their 
accessories. 

It was a supper which liad been ordered. 

The Marquis remained standing up a few steps 
from the door. The waiter put the candle on the 
table, and seemed on the point of withdrawing. 

One would have fancied that the Marquis was 
seeking son^e pretext to delay his departure. 

" The table is too near the window," said he. 

Tlie waiter drew the table farther away from the 
window; and wa« proceeding again towards the 
door, wheo the Marquis said to him: — 

'* It strikes me that tlie table would be better near 
the fire-place." 

" It shall be placed where Monsieur pleases," re- 
plied the waiter, who set about making the change 
that had been pointed out to him. 

But before he finished rolling the table about, the 
Marquis resumed abruptly : 

*' It will do as it is. Leavo it so, and as soon as 

those gentlemen come, show them up immediately." 

The waiu^r went out and shut the door after him. 

The Marquis Ustenod to the sound of his footsteps 

IS they died away along the corridor. Ue had his 

eyes bent to the ground and did not raise them — 



a continued trembling imperceptibly agitated his 
limbs. 

The paleness of his face became of a livid hue. His 
features expressed horror and fear. 

The objections which he had raised with respect 
to the position of the table an instant back, had 
certainly been for the purpose of delaying the de- 
parture of the waiter. He was afraid. 

When he no longer heard the sound of footsteps 
along the corridor, an expression of anguish spread 
over his countenance. His heart failed him: his 
legs were incapable of supporting the weight of his 
body. 

He gained the sofa tottering, and seated himself 
upon it in order not to fall to the ground* 

When his body came in contact with the sofa it 
seemed to scorch him ; he sprung from it with a 
bound ; his hair bristled and stood on end. 

Upon that sofa Carmen liad lain down. Opposite 
to her had Western sat, without any suspicion, tak- 
ing his last repast 

The Marquis passed the back of his hand over his 
brow, on which were drops of perspiration. He Re- 
mained standing up, not daring to advance a step, 
not daring oven to raise his eyes, for every thing in 
that cursed chamber spoke to him of crime. 

That dusty floor was moved over lasciviously and 
gracefully, in tlie exciting steps of the Spanish 
dance. 

It seemed to him aaif be still heard the frequent 
clatteringof the castanets mingling with thedrunken 
singing of the masquers who were at the orgies on 
the floor overhead. 

Through that window, now closed. Carmen had 
endeavoured to make her eseape. She had tied tlie 
sheet to the balcony, — that sheet, which a raystn- 
rious and scraggy hand like the hand of a spectre, 
had pulled violently. 

In that alcove. Carmen had concealed herself. 
There, for the first time, remorae had cried out at 
the bottom of her heart. That c^ld perspiratioti, 
which now inundated her temples, had then and 
there oozed forth, for the first .time, from beneath 
her hair! 

At two steps from her, that plank, which a large 
chink separated from those by tlie side of it, Carmen 
had raised. 

And in the damp hole which was covered over by 
that plank. Carmen bod laid the body of James 
Western— the inert, stiff, and heavy corpse of that 
man so shortly back full of life, and who had just 
uttered to her, unknown as she was to him, words 
of tenderness and compassion. 

There was a rattling sound in the Marquis's 
throat ; his temples beat quickly, and all the muscles 
of his body trembled, agitated by an exhausting 
fever. 

He would have fled, but his powerless legs seemed 
ri vetted to the ground. 

Terror annihilated him. He was incapable of 
moving a step or uttering a cry. 

His head was filled with more and more madden- 
ing thoughts. He had dared to brave the reminis- 
cences of that room of the murder, and his reminfa- 
eences were killing him. 

The ghost of Westerii was there, in all directions, 
and eitlier menacing or lamentable 1 

Every where there was blood. From all quarters 
there were groans. In vain he closed his eyes: he 
still saw that pale corpse stretched at his feet. 

At length he had no longer strength to bear him 
up a^Hst this struggle. He sank down exbaustod, 
upon the floor. Some minutes after steps were 
heard in the corridor — steps and voices. They drew 
near. 

The Marquis sprang with a start out of his deli- 
rium, and rose immediately! 

Only solitude has terrors; reason returns at the 
first sound which announces the approach of a 
living being. 
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When the door was opened, the Marquis was 
standing up, and preserved no other trace of bis 
recent distress of mind beyond the paleness of his 
countenance. 

The new-comers were Leon Du Cbesnel, Duran- 
din, and the doctor. 

They entered, with Du Chesnel at their head. 

The diplomatist, on account of his position, was 
on an equality with the Marquis ; he presented his 
hand to him. Josepin, on the contrary, made an 
almost respectful bow. 

As to the advocate, he behaved like a man of busi- 
ness, that is to say, he made a bow from which no- 
thing could be inferred. 

But people who think ihey can guess at every 
thing from physiognomies, would have been at a 
loss that evening to have discovered the meaning of 
the good-humoured and fat face of Durandin. 

Du Chesnel was the first to speak. 

" Monsieur,*' said lie to the Marquis, *' I think 
that the letters addressed to these gentlemen are like 
mine. I saw in it nothing but a pressing invitation; 
though people more susceptible tlian myself might 
have thought that it looked like a menace." 

''Don't talk in that strain," replied Durandin 
smiling alternately on the diplomatist and the Mar- 
quis ; " you see a menace in every thing. The Mar- 
quis knows we are his friends. And what good is 
there in menacing one's friends ? " 

The Marquis thanked Durandin with a gesture, 
and begged his guests to be seated round the table. 

The three new-comers sat down. Involuntarily 
in consequence of the recent shock that he had ex- 
perienced, and also from the effect that that fatal 
room produced upon him, the Marquis preserved a 
grave and solemn silence. 

Du Chesnel and Josepin observed the severity of 
his aspect, and began to feel a vague kind of unea- 
siness. The place that hod been chosen for their 
assembling together, had, indeed, something mourn- 
ful about it, and seemed to announce a return to 
that distant crime which had been like a most bind- 
ing contract to the six fellow revellers in the carni- 
val of 1826. 

They both looked at the Marquis slyly, and striv- 
ing to read in his countenance the nature of bis 
thoughts. 

As for Durandin, he was not a man to be made 
uneasy about such a trifle. His face had the ex- 
pression, as usual, of the happiest serenity. 

Two covers yet remained empty, but the suspense 
of knowing for whom they wore destined was not 
long, for|thoy soon saw Donisart arrive, accompanied 
by Roby. 

Roby was grand, familiar, and bragging, and he 
kept moving his hand before the bosom of bis 
shirt as if he were shaking the illusory lace that 
existed not ; but Denisart was humble, obsequious, 
and bowing all round as he kept his eyes fixed sub- 
missively on the ground. 

The supper was served up ; and the company was 
at first silent and cold in their manners, and it waa 
not till the second course that the party became a 
little animated, and did honour to the dishes of the 
Hotel du Sauvage. 

We should, however, make an exception in favour 
of Durandin, who, from the time that the soup was 
put on the table to the conclusion of the repast, ate 
like a clerk and drank like a lawyer. 

Roby was the first to follow his example, then 
Denisart, who, zealously making up for lost time, 
ate and drank so much and so fast, that he soon 
made his nose become as red as a burning coal. 

Whether it was by chance, or whether it had been 
done by the Marquis, the party found themselves 
seated at the table in the same order as on the night 
of Shrove Tuesday. The Marquis had Durandin on 
his left, and Denisart on his right, and in front of 
him was Du Ciiesnel, flanked by Josepin an4 
Roby. 



Denisart's chair had one of iU feet, as then, rest- 
ing on the plank which had served as a lid to th« 
coffin of Western. 

But the plank had been nailed down tin«6 then, 
and it no longer see-sawed. 

At dessert, the Marquis pushed back his ehair, 
and ordering silence wiUi a gesture, said : — 

" Gentlemen, there was an association between 
us, which, by some chance, is growing gradually 
weaker. Here are, for instance, two among yoil 
whom I do not know. 1 have not seen them ag.an 
once within these seven years." 

** We have been ou our travels,** interrupted 
Roby. — But I hope to have the pleasure, Monsieur 
le Marquis, to have with you for the future very in- 
timate and infinitely agreeable relations." 

" As for me," said Denisart, with an air of timid- 
ity. " 1 have for four years been rapping every week 
at the door of Madame la Baron ne de Rove. And 
it was only yesterday that I ascertained that she 
went under another name." 

" Denisart," replied Durandin, " the Marquis no 
longer remembers that he gave you once fifteen hun- 
dred francs, under his name of Baroness, that you 
might print your famous pamphlet. I am sure, De- 
nisart, that your good heart cannot have forgotten 
it." 

The pedant bowed with a sham smile. 

" God forbid," he observed, " that I should ever 
forget a beneficent action." 

We need not say that Roby aid not brag of the ex- 
pedition that he had made the evening before at the 
Baroness's, and of the ill success of that expedition. 

The Marquis resumed : — 

" Nobody here is to be blamed for it, gentlemen. 
Want draws us together. We have held cursives 
aloof from each other because it is to our interest 
undoubtedly not to get too close to one another. 
At the present moment I am in need of all of you. 
I must find in you people perfectly devoted to ine, 
and ready to serve me in every thing. I hope that 
you will excuse me for having recalled to your me- 
mories in my letter that very unfortunate circum- 
stance which is an indissoluble tie between us." 

" It was, then, after all, a menace," said Du Ches- 
nel, half aloud. 

" Not at all, not at all,"^ried Durandin. ** Yon 
have an ill-disposed mind, my good fellow." 

Josepin tapped his finger thrice against his gold 
spectacles and opened his mouth to speak, bnt he 
did not speak. 

This was a common trick with the doctor. 

" The fact is," said Roby, " that there is a very 
disagreeable reminiscence among us^ but, after all. 
Monsieur le Marquis or Madame la Baronne, you 
will permit me to tell you that there is a great way 
between the nape of Roby's neck and the guillotine." 

Denisart, with his nose in his glass, drank timidly, 
and preserved silence. 

" There is only so much distance, monsieur, be- 
tween your neck and the guillotine," continued the 
Marquis, in a severe tone of voice, '* that you have 
only to drive me completely to extremities, to in- 
duce me to make use of that terrible weapon which 
chance has placed in my hands." 

" Bah J " said Roby. /* Seven years ; 'tis devilish 
long ! The excellent man has never been sought 
after, or been claimed. Nobody has made a fuss 
about his history. Monsieur le Marquis, your accu- 
sation would have the appearance of falUng from 
the moon." 

"I must say that I agree in the opinion of Roby,** 
added Du Chesnel. 

'' Gentlemen," resumed the Marquis, " the interest 
which instigates roe is expressively grave : and by 
the side of that interest, the lives of all of you, as 
well as my own, are absolutely nothing. You will, 
then, permit me, if you please, to Insist upon it, and 
to make it evident to you that your sense of security 
is more consoling than wise." 
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The Marquis drew from his pocket a jonmal, and 
unfolded it slowly. 

" It is a number of the J<yu/rnal du Commercey of 
the month of April, 1826," he continued. " If any 
of you would hare the kindness to read aloud that 
article, marked with red ink, I think that your 
opinions would be changed, and yery considerably 
resemble mine.*' 

Du Chesnel took the journal, with somo kind of 
haste, and ran over the article with a rapid glance. 

Whilst he was running it oyer, his face became 
yisibly pale. 

" Let us hear. Bead it out," cried the rest of the 
party. 

Du Chesnel read out the article in a loud tone of 
yoice. 

It was among the Parisian occurrences, and re- 
lated in a succinct manner a public rumour, which 
was supported by a certain kind of look of truth, 
and which declared that a murder had taken place 
in the Hotel du Sauyage, in the Rue de Yalois, in 
the Palais-Royale, on the night of Sbroye Tuesday, 
of the year 1826. The name of the man who had 
been murdered was mentioned. As to the mur- 
derers : " Graye suspicion,'' said the article, *' hung 
on the heads of the under-mentioned :— L. D., £. D., 
D — t, D — n, R — y, and J — n, who had had, on that 
yery night, in the cellar of the Hotel du Sauyage, a 
dispute with the unfortunate foreigner, — a dispute 
which had terminated in the shedding of his blood." 

The reading of this article had an extraordinary 
effect on four of the party. 

It was an unexpected blow 

Denisart, Roby, the doctor, and Du Chesnel, could 
not dissemble the uneasiness they felt. But the ad- 
yocate preserved his tranquillity, nay, his smile be- 
came more joyous, if it could possibly be so. 

He pushed away his empty plate, and for the first 
time since the commencement of the repast, found 
leisure to turn his thumbs round each other. 

"Gentlemen," said the Marquis, "your initials 
are there. It's a misfortune. On the other hand, 
you cannot be ignorant that your names are written 
down in full, in the registry of the police, since, in 
the afternoon of Shroye Tuesday, you droye about 
the Bouleyards in a caUehe, and masked — a mere 
reconcilement will establish your identity. Besides, 
yon must perceiye that if I haye had the precaution 
to cause that prudent article to be inserted in the 
Jowmal du Commeree, I haye not been foolish enough 
to lose sight of the necfessary witnesses — " 

There was a silence for a few seconds, at the end 
of which Du Chesnel cried out, as a smile suddenly 
crossed his lips : 

" All this is admirable ! — ^We haye began menac- 
ing each other before we know what it is that we 
haye to do." 

His speech had a yery great success, because they 
were all beginning to get afraid. — ^Denisart, Roby, 
and Josepin applauded it lustily. 

"'Tis clear," added the Doctor, "that Monsieur 
le Marquis should tell us what we can do to please 
him, and I am conyinced that eyery body here will 
be too happy — " 

"Decidedly, decidedly," they exclaimed out in 
chorus. 

Roby tried to recollect some yerse that he might 
declaim for the occasion, but he could think of none, 
and was compelled to confine himself to the ntter^ 
ance of his opinions in prese. 

Durandin, who was as insensible to the pacific 
enthusiasm as he had been to the recent menaces of 
war, had still a smile on his face, and seemed to be 
aboye the yulgar passions of the company. 

" I thank Monsieur Du Chesnel," said the Mar- 
quis, " for haying stopped so seasonably a useless 
discussion, and one which might have presented, if 
allowed to go on, yery serious dangers — for me, as 
for you, gentlemen, for I know that if I were to lose 
you, I should myself be lost. But let not this set 



you in heart again. You know what a yalue des- 
pair attaches to life — Well, I am desperate. Yes- 
terday, my income amounted to a quarter of a mil- 
lion — to-day, I am poorer than a beggar. It is enough 
for me to tell you that I am ready to do any thing." 

Durandin showed by signs of his head how logical 
this argument seemed to him. 

Josepin and Du Chesnel exchanged looks of un- 
easiness. 

Denisart, with his nose in his glass, listened sul- 
lenly, and showed no signs of life. 

Roby was the one who was almost as serene and 
calm as Durandin. — Roby had nothing to lose. 

"All this does not apprise us," said he, " what Mon- 
sieur le Marquis expects from us." 

The Marquis recollected himself for a moment, 
and went on : — 

"Doctor, you are the physician of Monsieur le 
Due de Compans-Maillepre. You can enter his 
house at any hour you please. To arrive at my ob- 
ject, I cannot think of an auxiliary so useful as your- 
self." 

" But what is your object? " asked Josepin. 

"Monsieur du Chesnel," resumed the Marquis, 
without giving an answer, " you are the lover of 
Madame la Duchesse de Compans. It was myself, 
who, seven years ago, procured you your first inter- 
view with her." 

" Here is constancy I " observed Roby, 

" Like the doctor," continued the Marquis, *< you 
can enter the house at all hours. Moreover, you 
can do as you please with Madame la Duchesse, I 
reckon especially upon you." 

" And what are you going to ask me to do, mon- 
sieur ? " said Du Chesnel. 

" Monsieur Roby," continued the Marquis, " I 
know that you are on good terms with the secretary 
of Monsieur le Due." 

" Oh ? on good terms ! " interrupted Roby, " ay, 
on as good terms as a man of my nature can be with 
a man like Buret." 

" I reckon also on you." 

" Monsieur Durandin," resumed the Marquis, " I 
do not think there is any necessity of my telling you 
in what respect you can be of service to me." 

The advocate nodded his head afiirmatively. 

" Finally, Monsieur Denisart," said again the Mar- 
quis, " howbeit that your position is not worthy of 
your merit, you are, beyond contradiction, in the 
very best situation of all to do me a service." 

Denisart did not ask what it was that was re- 
quired of him. 

He grumbled between his teeth. 

" I am in the confidence of Monsieur le Due, it 
true, but his bureau has three locks." 

Durandin smiled benignly. 

" ][s he going to make us take a part in a rob- 
bery ?" said Du Chesnel, drawing himself up haugh- 
tily. 

The Marquis looked at him full in the face with 
his eye fixed calmly upon him, and expressing an 
indomitable will. 

" I have told you, monsieur, that your life and 
i my own is of no consequence compared with the 
I motive by which 1 am actuated, and the business 
' in which I am concerned. If there must be a rob- 
[ bery, you must rob — if there must be a murder, you 
! must murder!" 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE Fnne. 



( The Marquis uttered these last words in a slow, 
I and, at the same time, impressive tone of voice. 

Every one of the party experienced a shock which 
varied according to the difference of their natures. 

Josepin felt himself tremble. 

Du Chesnel revolted, and opened his mouth to 
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protPFit iiffninst it fi err elf and praudly ; Ijut it wa? 
iipou fiinv that was dirmrti'd iit tliis luomeut tlii^ 
powerful and flipd gaKP of tlie Marsiuis. 

Rpby bi^^gmn to hare unpleasant idpas^ and gradu- 
al Ij lost Ills bragging manner. Thii Marquia ap- 
pear**d to him in a ni^w llijht, and h<^ was no lon^^r 
induf!f>d to protoko hkii by bis giddy-li rained attac.ksk 

As to D^niisart, he liad, from iiw day brfor?, knowa 
nil wliflt thf» matter was about. 11 o wni di^rid^d bp- 
t^rfon an exces-'ilva lern>r, and a ^aguo hopo of 
doubllnijr his windfall^ and of adding tn tbt"^ fiU tliou- 
sand franp.,'i of llonsieur lo Due fioveral nior^ tho«- 
sandFi of cirownm from the Marquis, 

M'itli respftf t to Da ran din, from some reason or 
other, he was quiti^ destitute ofeniottun* 

Hp wail the gr^nt moderator, who took apon him- 
self the office of calm in g at intervrib, and in the 
Tarmui^ members of the ronipauy, th** pasRiiHia which 
hrokf! forth, and wer*; so lia^tilo to the presertation 
of peate. 

On every snch oi^jCaf^ion lie murraurpd a few words 
of conf^Iliatioji^ and resumed his motioaless state of 

" Geiitleraen," pursued thn Marquis, moderating 
thf" Imperious tone of bis voice, " 1 was wrong in 
bein^ so authoritative^ hecAU^ie it was not In ?onr 
powtr to refuse. Let as have no more quarr^dlinif. 



I pray, and asnortaln what wo ba^e to do. Thfl 
poi^ket-book whidi i'j*DtaiD«d my fatnlly titles and 
dop-aments, and all tho patujrs setting forth my rank 
and condition of the Marquis dii MaiUepre have been 
fttolfln from m*^* The moment that it wa'^, I became 
nothiiij^ more than Carmen — yon, know, — that little 
unfortanate girl who used to dauce in the innd on 
tht? Boulevard dii Temple*'' 

Durandiii showed signs of surprise during the de- 
li vary of this speech, tur he had aot e^pect^d fiuch a 
diiscloeure from the Marqnls. 

" It is a lamentabb! accident^ obBervpd Josepin* 

"But I do not w?e/' iiddcd Du Clie^^utd, '* what wo 
liaTo to do with the stealing of the poe.ket^bm>k." 

Roby listened with rurinsity^ and Dunuidin kept 
quiet. 

The Marquis cnntlntJrd ^— 

*^ It Is not difficult trt gntss the author of this 
theft.— Theiiw is only one m&n who has ati interest 
in robbing me of my titlt^'deedp and (Joi-iumenta— that 
is MonsiiHir le Dm: de CompiAiis^J^TaiLleprp-" 

Dnraiidln nodded liis head in token of affirmation. 
Hh was lo&t in thought, 

" But," said Dn Chesnel, ralstng an objection, 
" suppose it was not th« Duke ? " 

" Monsieur,'' replle*! the Marqnls, ** I dn not <^om» 
liero witli donbifL If I have attired threats, — aaJ 
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if I feel resolved to take the last step, it is because 
my certainty is complete." 

He turned towards Denisart* wbo was vndeayour- 
ing to assume an air of indifference, and added : — 

" It was that man who got into my house. It is 
he who has stolen my pocket-book and put it in the 
hands of Monsieur le Due." 

" Upon your word 1 " cried Boby, addressing him- 
self to Denisart. 

"What ! wretch! " cried Du Chesnel, "is it you 
who has got us into this mess ? " 

** Unfortunate rttt 1 " added Josepin. " I have 
been for a long Uttn aenrincod that you would come 
to a bad end." 

"Honour is il ikfijsp And shoreless island/' de- 
claimed Roby. ^ dna flittinot enter it again when 
one is once out (niL** 

Durandin lookea at Denisart, twisting his thumbs 
round each othet, and muttering to himself in a low 
tone of Toice. 

In the meanwhile Thi Bfaeatiel Ijnd |y;ot into a regu- 
lar rage J and not beittt ablis to (Hscliarge it on the 
Marquis, he ro4e» andT g^olng ratiiid the table, laid 
holii of DeniKaH ri^tigfhly by thp collar of his coat. 

Jo£cpLD, with il lieariy good- will, imitated Bn 
Chesnel ; wid, fallowing hb eiflmpH laid hold o^ 
Deniaart by his arm. 

Rubyf whOf in ench ea«!Cf, was not a tAttx^ &t illl 
likely to Jcfrep In the backgrooud, spring farirM 
and with h^s hftnd eanfht hold of tlie jf^ant Bf tm 
bosom of hi ft sblrt. 

Poor DetiUartwaa whiter than the linbii bfhis 
ahtrt, the whole Of his fafc* wA^ of the »ame pale 
hue except hlH noie^ which » with its biM-red colour, 
stood forth in bold relief In tll!^ inldil of all this 
pallor. . . 

Du eWMnA b«M Bhakiiig hitti H)ti|[hly, and his 
example #ite Mdlt fbUoim bt t\A others. 

And iM nhfontbUkte fft^koX w«i so hftuled and 
pulled sMmL and iHNiiWi, ikftt M JMon iMgAn utter- 
ing criri tt dittrtss; , X .X 

Tho Miul^ rAi^ Btt TbiiBl^ Ahil til^ 
orderl* afia {M«elBal^l«. 

"GhHiUlm^''JtaH]to, '^ dd b't ti^^Mi kii iMiemy of 
that ititA, H* nAajVe t^ useful td ytofe^^i^" 
" To U t 'Nksked Bti Gheeiiel. 
"ldb9dtn6faoW/'etti9nleii6«iaiMpk_^ . 
" Bet Mh IJ^sieur he Mafttlttis tf^r t^ ftohy, 
who ^W, It Wb feoMeiii, pufibf im Mei ^Mto 
public force In pr^TeBttaiil DeiilMH Ws9si m«ilhg 
his escape. - i^. . 

" To you ! " repeated the Btn^ikft m & (mM man- 
ner, and in a calm voice. " Understand thoroughly 
how you stand, gentlemen. The force of circum- 
stances binds you all firmly to me. The wisest 
thing you can do, beliere me, is to combine your ef- 
forts ** 

** You speak in such a manner," cried Bti Ches- 
siel, ** that it seems you consider us responsible for 
Denisart's deeds?" 

** Not at all," replied the Marquiji. " I melin to do 
nothing more with you than merely to make use of 
you. I ha?e no thought of considering any of you 
responsible for theft, and getting you punished." 

Du Chesnel regained his chair, seated himself, and 
endeaTOured to restrain his rage. 

** Now this is what I want you to do for me," re- 
sumed the Marquis without raising his yoice, but 
laying a strong emphasis on each of his words. " I 
want my pocket-book by the 28th of November. 
It is now the 22d. You have gix days before you. 
And that is a great deal more time than you re- 
quire." 

" But," said Du Chesnel, " suppose, after all, our 
efforts should be of no good ? " 

" That concerns yourself, gentlemen. I am not 
your judge." 

A cloud gathered on his brow ; and his voice be- 
came sorrowful and almost solemn, as he i&dded : — 
'"My object is of such consequence, that if you 



cannot succeed, I must adopt some other means of 
attaining it ;— and the means that I have in view aro 
to get myself destroyed, in common with all of you, 
and another person besides. Gentlemen, if you could 
look into the bottom of my soul, you would know 
what an easy thing it would be for me to make a 
sacrifice of my life. But listen to me. I am hero, 
without either rage or hatred. I utter threats 
against you without passion, and in order only that 
it may be made most manifest to you that your safety 
depends upon yourselves alone. I shall expect you on 
the 28th of November at noon, and if, at noon, that 
day, you do not bring me the pocket-book with all the 
papers that it contained, Carmen will go and deliver 
herself up into the hands of justice. She will con- 
fess her crime, and she will name her accomplices." 

The face of the Marquis, as he thus spoke, was 
terribly calm and full of a sombro resolution. 

The wholo of the party, with the exception of 
Durandin, were left under the blow of a crushing 
fear. 

They believed in the thteat of the Marquis ; and 
there was need of nothing m<hre than to see the indo- 
mitable resolution of his look to bo convinced of it, 
and, seeing that» it i^ould hare been madness to have 
doubted it. 

"Carmen will name her accoifapliceik^ resumed 
the Maquis, — " all her accomplices ! jMBhe will con- 
duet the magistrate to the Cellar of tiie Hotel du 
i^UVage, and the witnesses that sh% shall eosToke 
shall come forward and point out th^ li»6f vhere the 
first drop of Western's Mood trak B\m, From the 
Cellar, Carmen will go. into the iroom Where w^ are 
all now assembled. 6he will say: 'Here. was 
Leon du Chesnel.* " fThe Marqids pdfiled with bis 
finger to the spot occupied by the i^pViSfmt^iat,)--' 
" * Here was Monsieuir Roby;.— Here Doctor Josepin 
— who announced in a letter to MonMour le Due de 
Compans-Maille^ the IfcrfiVal of the unfortunate 
Western.— Here wAil MoiielMkr Edihe Durandin.' " 

But even at this moment tne advdeate did not stir 
a limb^ nor move a musbie^ aiid kept looking at the 
Marquis with an increased softness of smile. 

The rest of the party were quite prostrate in soul. 

" And finally, there," resumed the Marquis in a 

deep tone of Toice^ " upon that plank which covered 

the body was the chahr of Monsieur Denisart.'* 



The pedant ihsilnetivelt |)uihed back his chair 
and began trembling all etW as he opened wide his 
giiring eyes; 

The Marquis rose. He had resumed his air of 
graceful courtesy. 

" Gentlemen," said he, bowing all around to the 
company, " I sinC/erely hope that we shall have no 
necessity to resort to these extreme measures. Yon 
have six whole days before you. For able men desir- 
ous of performing a thing, six days are quite enough 
to do even what might appear, at first sight, impos- 
sible. I shall expect you punctually at noon. To 
that time from this, Ijrive you full warning that 
Tou will hear nothing of me, or from me. You will 
have no encouragement from me. I shall utter no 
threats against you. You are now fully aware, that 
you are left to act accordinjp; to the dictates of your 
own minds — the counsels of your own prudence." 

The Marquis took up his hat, waved a parting 
salute with his hand, and left the room. 

The party remained motionless and dumb. 

Before Du Chesnel had had time to open his lips 
to demand an explanation or to expose a doubt, the 
Marquis was already a long way off. 

Durandin had flung his napkin on the table and 
had sprang after him — following close upon his foot- 
steps. 

The four others looked at each other stupefied, 
troubled in mind, petrified. 

In the meanwhile the Marquis, having got to the 
bottom of the staircase of the hotel, was descending 
that flight of damp steps which leads from the Rue 
NeuTe-^es-Bons-Enfants to that of De Valois. 
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When he had reached about the centre of that 
worn and slippery flight of steps, where there pre- 
vailed a complete darkness, he heard some one be- 
hind him breathing hard, and the moment after he 
felt himself totfeh^ upon the shoulder. 

<' Here, indeed, has been a most lamentable occnr- 
reace, Madame la Baronne/' said behind him the 
▼oice of Durandin. " Where the deuce could yon 
have been to let them steal those papers from yon ? " 

The Marquis had at first started when he felt 
some one touching him on the shoulder, but he im- 
mediately recognised the good-humoured voice of 
the advocate. 

" They will give them back to mo," he replied. 

" They will very likely do so," resumed Darandin. 
"Upou jny word, you have quite fascinated them. 
Du Ghe^nel himself was charmed — 1 think bo was 
even more so than the others." 

They came Out on the pavement of the Ruu de 
Valois. 

The Marquis stopped under the lamp and turned 
round to look Bmrandin fall in the face. 

** Did you think that I was jesting ? " he asked. 

" Bh 1 eh ! " exclaimed the advocate in an equivo- 
cal tone of voice. 

« Those papers/' continued the Marquis with a 
sudden vehemence, *' I told them, and 1 say again to 
faUf that I value more than life." 

" I can well conceive that you do," said Durandin. 
"One does not so easily part with an income of 
250,000 francs and the title of a Marquis.'' 

The Marquis shook his head. 

*' It is not either for the money or for the title," 
he murmured in a tone that was tiraid and almost 
trembling. 

" Ah ! ah ! " cried the advocate. 

" It is because — " commenced the Marquis impe- 
tuously. 

But he suddenly ilopped, and then resumed in a 
low voice. 

" But Where's the necessity of my speaking to you 
about these things ? All that you, as well as the 
others, require to know is, that my determination is 
irrevocable." 

" You are taking a very strange, no less than a 
very strong, resolution," answered the advocate. 
" What ! do you mean to go in that fashion to the 
Kfai|\f advocate to reveal your crime, and to de- 
nounce some poor devils who, after all, are very 
fine fellows ?— And I should like to know what good 
yon would get by it ? " 

*' Ah ! " replied the Marquis with vivacity, " you 
do not know all. We shall not bo alone before the 
bar of a court of justice. Monsieur lo Due will be 
6«fl(ted by the side of us. Aifd against him the proofis 
that will be aiccumulated Will be terrible ! " 

<' Then we shall, at least, have the satisfaction," 
obserted the adrocate, " of beiug seiit either into the 
other world dr to the gall^s ift good company.— 
Monsieur le Marquis, I did hot think that yon wore 
quite such a child M all that ! " 

The Marquis's tone of volco was haughty and se- 
vere, as he said slowly, 

"Do you th^ take upon yourself to bo the judge 
of my actions ? " 

The advocate reflected for a moment, and then 
observed; 

*' I confess frankly that I do not understand what 
you are after. I do not, indeed, understand you ; 
but that is always the case when one deals with 
poetry — but let us go back to prose. — You have been 
very eloquent. You have convinced them— laid 
them prostrate — quite crashed them. They will' do 
all you require of them. That is very certain. But 
vou must agree with me presentlv that I gave you a 
good lift?" 

" What do you mean ? " asked the Marquis. 

" In not laughing like a hunchback all the time 
you were speaking, M:idame la Baronne.'* 

The advocate had his privileges ; he was among 



the Ust of those against whom anger is a waste of 
time, and indignation ridiculous. 

The displeasure of the Marquis betrayed itself 
in a gesture of impatience. 

"listen, then," resumed Durandin. ''If } had 
laughed, you yourself would have excused me. It 
was funny, upon my word it was excessively funuy. 
They believed themselves already, poor devils ! umder 
the stroke of the fatal guillotine. I tlunk they; 
would have accepted the offer of the galleys with 
gratitude." 

The advocate burst out into a hearty peal of 
laughter. 

" Imagine the sensation and effect that would 
have been produced," he resumed, " if I had got up 
and said : — My good friends, all this is very well, but 
Monsieur lo M«rquis is treating us as if we were 
children. One cannot guillotine people for tbo 
murder of a man who is in the eirjoyment of very 
tolerable health*" 

They Were at this time walking side by side in 
the deserted carriage-road of the Uue de Valois. 

The Marquis stopped abruptly on hearing these 
last words, and looked at the advocate with a glanco 
full of astonishmeUt. 

From the beginning of the conversation, he had 
believed him tipsy, and this opinion had not at all 
contributed to keep him patieut/but now he beHeved 
him to be mad or foolish. 

" Yon do not think of what you are saying," he 
observed. 
•' Aye, but I do," replied the advocate. 
" Of whom do yon speak, then ? " 
*' Zounds I of the Aead man in question ! Of tb6 
American, James Western, whom I had t^ advan- 
tage of talking with the day before yesterday for 
more than two hom*8." 

The Marqnis thought that he was dreaming, arid 
would not believe what he heard. 

*• Western ! " ho stammered at length, " James 
Western ! But do you know that it was I mvself 
who killed him?" 
*• I do," replied Durandin, coollv. 
" Do you know ihttt 1 stood by the Side of his 
corpse ? " 

'• No," replied Durandin : *' what I have le«irnt 
does riot go so far as that; but what I have goes 
back to a great length of time, and I can tcH yoU 
the whole of it." 

The Marquis caught hold of him by both hxf hands 
with a sudden and brisk movement. A deubt had 
entered into his mind 1 A doubt and a hope ! 

"Explain yourself! Explaiu yourself ! " her ex- 
claimed in a trembling voice. 

" Faith," replied Durandin, " I should hare «x- 
plahied myself to you a long time ago, if you had 
not been invisible for the last tiiree days. I ant not 
art all astonished that there hi^ been a robbery in 
your house, for every time that I went to Ivqritrb 
after you, during these three days, I found in your 
aute-room faces that one never would hare believed 
could havo been seen there. And there was a fine 
fellow there who carried his love of ease to such 
excess, that he made a bed of one of your beirebes, 
in order to have more patience and to await your 
return home with more courfort." 

The agitation of the Marquis had increased till it 
had become exhausting. 

" But I beg you to explain yourself," he said 
again. " Speak to me of Western !— you are kilRnsr 
me ! " 

" I am coming to it," replied Durandin. " But 
may I lose my business as a lawyer, if I did not go 
and ask for you twenty times within thestf three 
days. I went to No. 9, in the Rue Royale Saifit 
Honore. — 'Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepre is 
out,' they told me. I hastened to No. 4, in the Rue 
Castiglione, and to my inquiries after you, the re- 
ply given was: * Madamo la Baronne isnot visible.' 
Do not be impatient, I am going to t^U vou all 
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abont Western. The day before yesterday, a fine 
gentleman came to my officje, and made a great 
number of inquiries after you. I was, faith, quite 
puzzled in guessing the motive of the interest that 
ne took in you. But I saw, from the first moment, 
that he mistook you for the real Gaston de Mail- 
lepre, for whom — for some reason or other — ^he had 
the affection of a father. It was embarrassing. I 
made him fully understand that I was completely 
in your confidence. I racked my memory, and found 
myself capable of introducing into the conrersation 
all that I knew about the real Maillepre — thanks 
to the red morocco pocket-book. That produced, I 
assure you, an excellent effect. And as a proof of 
his being conrinced that I was in the confidence of 
the Marquis Gaston de Maillepre~-though, deuce 
take me, if I knew him again— he placed in my hands 
a Toluminons memoir, l^seeching me to make use 
of it for the interest of the Marquis Gaston, in in- 
terrupting the delay of thirty years, which, as soon 
as it was accomplished, must change the precarious 
rights of Monsieur le Duo into a possession that 
could not be disputed. And with regard to that 
opinion of his, allow me to tell you that it is not at 
all a contemptible one." 

** But, that man ! ** interrupted the Marquis with 
an extraordinary impatience, " that man — speak to 
me only of that man." 

** Of the gentleman ?— All in good time 1 Well, 
when he had placed his memoir in my hand, he went 
home, I ftiucy. As for myself, I immediately set 
aboutreading the said memoir. Ah! by the Virgin! 
look you, 'twas prodigious ! There were such things 
in it ! Do you know the old savage of the cellar ? 
But if I were to tell you all abont that I should not 
hare finished by to-morrow morning. All that I can 
tell you is, that Monsieur le Due de Gompans-Mail- 
lepre is a bastard child, who has no more right than 
the Grand Turk to succeed to the property and titles 
of the Maillepres. But that is not the most curious 
part of the business. What interested me to the 
very highest degree was the narrative, in detail, of 
your adventure with this James Western in the room 
where we have just been haring our little supper." 
" What! is it then himself? " stammered the Mar- 
quis, endeavouring with his chill and trembling hand 
to lay hold of Durandin's. 

** I am tired of telling you over and over again that 
it is the same," continued the advocate. ** He re- 
lates the wicked conduct towards him of a certain 
Carmen, who stabbed him with all possible malice 
in the throat with a dagger. You did not set about 
it with a weak and powerless hand. Monsieur le 
Marquis. And when! think that the rest of us at 
that very time were dancing with our wives, Ac., on 
the floor above— " 

Durandin interrupted himself, and there was a 
broad grin on his faee. 

The Marquis was fsinting as he was following up 
this narrative. His strength was failing him. 

" But the devil take these reminiscences ! " cried 
the advocate. " I am now a man well established 
in life. I no longer indulge in late suppers. I no 
longer dance. But I find life tedious. Ah t by the 
VLnpn ! don't get too impatient : what will appear 
to you most strange is what follows. But you know 
nothing more of him after you stabbed him with the 
dagger. Wall, once placed in the hole beneath the 
flooring. Western would have remained there till the 
day of judgment, had it not been for the devil of a 
savage who had seen everything through one of the 
buU's^es of the room in which wo have just been 
having our little supper. You must remember well 
that at the moment when you drew away the plank 
to show us the corpse, we saw the poor unfortunate 
man disappear and gradually sink, as it were, into an 
abyss. It appears it was the savage who did all this 
•^-an old but very intelligent maniac ! who had bored 
a hole in the ceiling beneath the coffin so suddenly 
made for the stabb^ man that he might afiord hhn- 



self the recreation of bearing the body to a physician. 
I cannot tell you all that follows ; but it is a story 
that would turn the heads of all in Paris if it were 
ever brought before the tribtnals. But the sub- 
stance of it is, that Western, as soon as he was healed, 
went back to America, returned ¥rith other papers, 
and is at this moment looking out for the Maillepres 
who are the children of his sister. It is he who 
signed the memoir." 

The Marquis clasped his hands together forcibly. 
— And had it not been for the profound darkness 
which reigned in the place where the two interlo- 
cutors had stopped, his companion might have seen 
his beautiful eyes wet with tears raided towards 
heaven with an expression of deep and passionate 
gratitude. 

** You now see distinctly enough," resumed Du- 
randin, '* that it was easy for me to have rallied the 
spirits of these gentlemen and to have given to your 
fine speech a very different result from that with 
which it was accompanied.*' 

'• Those papers that Western placed in your hands 
with the Memoir," said the Marquis, instead of re- 
plying to the above observation, " can they replace 
those which were in the red morocco pocket-book V 

" No," replied the advocate. — " There are proofs 
wanting to establish the filiation of the Marquis 
Raoul, who was the father of the nephews and nieces 
of this Western. And that is the principal matter." 

The Marquis bent down his head, and appeared 
to be absorbed in his reflections. 

" But though the proofs are not sufficient to es- 
tablish the claim," resumed Durandin. " They are 
of a nature to give us considerable uneasiness. The 
accident which brought this Western to my office is 
a decree of Providence, and further that this Wes- 
tern is a man of ill luck. The young Maillepres be- 
sides, — supposing that they are in existence, which I 
know not of— have not a shadow of a family paper 
I do not hesitate to say that nttjjilng short of a mira- 
cle can put them in the possetsion of their family 
proi)erty." 

The Marquis preserved silence. His head was 
bent upon his bosom, and both his hands were un- 
consciously pressed against it as if to repress the 
beating of his heart. 

At Uie end of a few seconds, he appeared to awake 
abruptly out of his reverie. 

" Let there be the profoundest secrecy mainltined 
upon all this that you have revealed to me, if you 
please,- Monsieur Durandin," said he in an altered 
voice. " To-morrow I will look over this memoir, 
and ascertain its contents. With respect to the 
pocket-book, it is not lost, since the threat that I 
uttered preserves all its strength with the party 
that we have left in the hotel. They are an'aid : 
they will do as I wish them ; and should they, we 
shall be in a position to have no more fear about 
these young Maillepres, for whom, as you have very 
justly observed, nothing short of a miracle can re- 
cover their heritage. I thank you for the manner 
in which you have conducted yourself this evening. 
You shall have no reason to repent your faithful 
services to me." 

** I am aware of the generosity of Monsieur le 
Marquis," said the advocate, making a low bow. 
They parted company. 

«««««« 

In the Hotel du Sauvage,, the four others of the 
party remained seated opposite to each other with 
every one of them having a woful expression of 
countenance. 

Du Chesnel rose first. 

** The galleys are at the bottom of all this! " said 
he, knitting his brow, and speaking through his 
clenched teeth. 

He walked round the table and went and placed 
himself before Denisart. 

" Wretched scoundrel ! " he resumed, " if you do 
not find out some means of getting back this 
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pocket-book, I swear to yon on my honour, that I 
will fUl you without any mercy." 

Df nisart had his face bent towards the ground 
froi|l which he neyer raised it. 

" j)o you hear what I say to you ? " cried Du 
Cbesnel, shaking him in a fit of passion. 

The pedant uttered a plaintive sound. 

" Keep well in mind what I say to you," resumed 
Bu Ghesnel. *' Let it be even in a court of justice, 
JwillkUlyou." 

He left the room, slamming the door after him. 

Josepin rose and went and took his place. 

** Monsieur Denisart," said he, in a slow tone of 
Toiee, and speaking through his nose, " I would not 
be in your skin. If this pocket-book is not got 
back and given into the possession of its former 
owner, I promise you that I will fire a bullet at 
you as I would at a mad dog. Do n't forget that. 
Monsieur Denisart ! " 

Josepin settled his gold spectacles on his nose 
with skilful fingers, and left the room with the dig- 
nified pace of a doctor. 

" Ah ! rogue that you are I " cried Roby. " You 
are going to be the cause of a man ending in an in- 
famous prison an existence that was destined for 
glory ! You are going to plunge into the dungeon 
a man who was a great artist — who would have 
been a great poet — and who was about to endow 
our national industry with machines the extent of 
whose value is incalculable. — Scoundrel, fear my 
vengeance." 

He made a tragic gesticulation, and gained the 
door With that tottering footstep which indicates 
very deep emotion in the actor of melodrama. 

Denisart, when alone, threw his looks craftily and 
furtively all round the room. 

His nose was as red as a hot coal between his two 
pale cheeks. 

His face expreiibd the paroxysm of fear. 

However, after the lapse of a few minutes, his 
brow became gradually serene. 

He put his hand into his coat pocket, and drew 
out ol it a pocket-book which he placed open on the 
table. 

This red morocco pocket-book was the same that 
had been stolen from the Marquis de Maillepre. 

Denisart first of all took out of it six bank-notes 
of a'thousand francs each, which had been the re- 
ward for the robbery. 

Then he took out one after the other, the differ 
ent papers that had been counted with so much plea- 
sure by Monsieur le Due. 

Denisart himself, also, counted them. — An ignoble 
smile, as he did so, passed over the singular lines of 
his countenance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COMFANS AND MAILLEPRE. 

It was the 28th of November, 1533, about five 
bVlock in the evening. 

Mr. Williams was with his two servants in the 
ducal saloon. 

He was dressed in deep mourning. 

And his servants, who were dressed in mourning 
also, were busy setting the saloon to rights, as if 
preparing it for a festival or some solemnity or 
other. 

The vast room was lighted but by two lamps, which 
were placed in the centre of it, on a table covered 
over with a cloth. 

On both sides of the table Toby Grant and John 
Elobertson were busy placing two rows of chairs. 

The rest of the saloon was such as we have already 
described it,— hung with the portraits of the Maille- 
pre family, with curtains of a sombre hue falling over 
the recesses in long folds, and with the cornices'and 
friezes glittering with gilding. 



There was a grave emotion on the face of Mr. 
Williams. — His pale and austere countenance, his 
suit of mourning, and the silent zeal of his servants, 
all that harmonised with the solemn magnificence 
of the antique saloon and the majesty of its remini- 
scences. 

"Four chairs on this side,'' said Mr. Williams. 
« That will do." 
Then he added, as if speaking to himself : — 
" For there are but four of them now, — Bertha 
has gone with %er mother ! — ^My poor Louise ! " 
The two servants retired. 

Mr. Williams seated himself by the side of the 
table. 

He drew from his pocket a crumpled letter, which 
had evidently been read a thousand times. 

The handwriting of the letter was not known to 
him. 

It announced to him that the fate of the Maille- 
pres was about to be decided. — There was a contest 
to be sustained. The papers that he had placed In 
the hands of the advocate Durandin were not suffi- 
cient to maintain a struggle in a court of justice, 
considering the state of madness in which the head 
of the family was. The personage, mysterious in 
the eyes of Mr. Williams, who bore the title of the 
Marquis de Maillepre, seemed anxious, according to 
the contents of this letter, either through hatred to 
the Duke, or from some other very different motive, 
to take under his protection the children of the 
Marquis Raoul who had been dispossessed of the for- 
tune and titles of their ancestors. 

A grave conflict, and one that the tribunals could 
not be called upon in an appeal to deliver a judg- 
ment upon, was pending between this personage 
and Monsieur le Due de Compans-Maillepre. 

The advocate Durandin had then a plausible mo- 
tive for appointing a meeting with Monsieur le Duo 
in a more secret and more certain place than in his 
own office, for the thing that Monsieur ie Due and 
the pretended Marquis de Maillepre had to say to 
each other was of a nature that ought not to be 
kept too secret. 

The letter enjoined Mr. Williams to be a party in 
the affair ; and promised him a vague kind of assist- 
ance. 
But it added that this succour might fail. 
In the morning, Mr. Williams had received a se- 
cond letter signed by the advocate Durandin, and 
which announced to him that Monsieur le Due de 
Gompans and Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepre 
would meet at his house that very day at six o'clock 
in the evenmg. ' 

Mr. Williams now knew wher# were the children 
of the Marquis Raoul. 

He was in mourning for Bertha. — ^He had em- 
braced Gaston, who was the living portrait of his 
.grandfather, and embraced Sainte, who was the very 
image of her mother. 

He had found again Charlotte, who no longer 
knew what it was to smile, and who was concealing 
her wretchedness under the roof of her brother. 

He had, also, shaken by the hand Jean Marie 
Biot. 

Six days had now elapsed since Mr. Williams had 
been the father to these relations of his whom he 
had thus providentially found again. 

His whole heart was theirs ; and, in spite of the 
natural coldness of his disposition, there was within 
him an immensity of devoted and almost maternal 
tenderness. 

Since the day before, he had been making prepara- 
tions for the struggle that had been announced to 
him. — The children of Maillepre had been warned 
of it ; and invitations t<> attend had been given to 
the few friends who took an interest in the fate of 
the family. 

As six o'clock was striking, Biot, who was also 
dressed in mourning, opened the door for the advocate 
Durandin.— In a few minutes after, Monsieur le '^ 
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arriTed, escorted by the man who traosacted his 
affairs. 

All tbo three wore introduced into tho dacal sa- 
loon, where Mr. Williams was all by himself. 

Tobx Grant mado thorn sit down on the same side 
of tho tabic. 

The Dnke und Duraudin exchanged a bow. 

'• May I be allowed to ask," said Monsieur de Oom- 
pans, directing his glance towards ^Vcstern, "in M'hat 
quality Monsieur assists at our interview ? " 

Before Western could reply, Durandiu spoke, 
lie was evidently quite perfect in his lusson. 

" Monsieur is a kind of colleague of mine/' said 
he. 

And he added as ho rose from his chair : — 

"Monsieur le Due, Mr. Williams— Mr, Williams 
Monsieur le Due do Compans-Maillepre." 

The American and tlie Peer of Franco exchanged 
a sti^Tand formal bow. 

Duraudin had under his arm a bundle of papers, 
among which was the Memoir of Mr. Williams. 

He spread them out on the table, and arranged 
them in order methodically. 

" Monsieur le Due," said he, " I beseech you to 
9XCUS0 the delay of Monsieur lo AUrquis. We can 
perfectly well enough begin without him. You 
knew that I havo full powers of acting for him." 

The Duke made a sign of approval. 

" There is no necessity of our hero mincing the 
matter," resumed Duraudin.-—" It appears. Mon- 
sieur le Due, that you hare caused to be fraudulently 
taken away from my client a particular pocket-book, 
which had formerly been taken &*om an American oif ' 
the name of Western." 

The advocate winked his eye as ho looked at Mr. 
Williams, who remained motionless and mute. 

" 'Tis correct," replied Monsieur de Compans.— 
"What then?" 

Duraudin cleared his voico with a court of justice 
oough. 

'^ Mumph ! It is perfectly correct T' ho resumed. 
"There is no necessity, I pre&jume, of my asking 
Monsieur le Due if he is disposed to give us up the 
papers that were in the pocket-book ? I shall merely 
confina myself to state as a £act, that the theft which 
was effected by the operation of Monsieur le Due 
miffht have caused us an irreparable injury had it 
not been for other papers which have fallen into 
our possession, to make up for the loss of them." 

The Duke cast an inquisitive glance, but in which 
theri^ was no appearance as yet' of uneasiness, on 
the papers that were spread out before Durandin. 

" The humbug of a lawyer," he muttered. 

" Would you nave the kindness to inform us of 
the nature and contents of those papers ? ** asked 
tho Duke's man of busiiMss. 

"All in good time," replied Durandin, "all in 
good time. We have, geiiUemen, as I am desirous 
of informing you, more tlian one string to our bow. 
In such extreme drcomstances as that in which 
Monsieur le Due has placed us, you must bo well 
aware that my client has not withheld any secret 
from me. Ah 1 it is a magnificent piece of business ! 
—li wc fail in the civil tribunals, we have tho courts 
of assize." 

The Duke's man of bu-siness made a movement of 
astonishment, and the Bulte 4ilightlt knit his brow. 

" If you havo no other weapon than these paltry 
menaces—" he began. 

'Ah I Monsieur," interrupted Durandin, "we 
have a complete arsenal of weapons. And first of 
all," he added ,raising Wes(«em's enormous packet, 
" hero is a small memoir to consult, signed by a 
ghost, which contains thin gs eminently singular. — 
Perhaps you remember Jam es Western, Monsieur ? " 

"Maitro Durandin," replied Monsieur de Com- 
j pans, trying to speak with an air of great severity, 
"confine yourself, if you pLcasc, within the limits of 
tho question for which wo are assembled here.'* 

"Alas! Monsieur le Due," replied tho advocate 



with an air of hypocritical good-humour, " it is not 
my fault if this question ocjisasionaUy refers to som« 
little assassination— But we will not speak of it 
again, as the subject does not seem to be very agree- 
able to you. We have, thanlf God, matter enough 
to occupy our time ana attention. I only ask your 
permission to say a few words about this memoirl" 

Durandin slowly turned over the leaves of tho 
largo packet, between the pages of which he l^ad 
placed some marks. 

Mr. Williams put his hand on his arm. 

"Wait a little, Monsieur," said he in a serious 
tone of voice ; " there are other parties besides whom 
this memoir interests." 

Mr. Williams rose and proceeded towards one of 
the doors of the saloon which he opened. 

In tho adjoining room there was a rather nume- 
rous assemblage of persons. As Mr. Williams 
opened the door, a rapid glance cast into the oth^r 
apartment might have recognised the frank and 
clever-looking face of Nazaire called l)ragQn, the 
pretty features of Mignonne and the rough cbi^nte- 
nance of Jean Marie Blot. 

RomeOj the sculptor, was betwcei) Gaston and 
Sainte. 

" Introduce the children of my sister," said Mr. 
Williams, "with the Duchess,-Dowager their grand- 
mother." 

Monsieur de Compans raised his head quickly. 

Durandin remained with his mouth open, looking 
at the door with a stupefied expression of counte- 
nance. 

At the first moment his surprise was q^iite equ^ 
to the Duke's. 

But his instructions were precise, and ordered him 
to proceed in his business, whatever i^ight occ^r. 
He had, consequently, no right to be astonished. 

Jean Marie !Biot, in the meanwhile, ha4 advancdd* 
and was standing, yriih his hat ^ ^is hand, on the 
right-hand side of tiie door. 

"* The Duchess-Dowager of Maillepre I " he ut- 
tered in a loud voice. 

The stiff and dried-up old lady appeared under 
the doorway. This unaccustomed solemnity had 
produced in her a vague sensation of pride and 
pleasure. She held her head quite upright, in which 
there appear^ to be no signs of life. 

Western took her respectfully by the hand and 
led her to the first arm-chair, which was placed on 
the opposite side of the table, in front of Monsieur 
le Duo do Compans. 

The old lady seated herself without bending ia 
the least her inflexible body, and slovvly gazed around 
on the company with her corpse-like look. 

Durandin was now laughing in his sleeve ; for he 
perceived that there were fear and anger in the 
features of Monsieur le Due. 

"Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepre! "again an- 
nounced Jean Marie Biot. " Mademoiselle de Ker- 
gaz ! Mademoiselle de Naye ! " 

Gaston, Cliarlotte, and Sainte, all dressed iu deep 
mourning from head to foot, advanced and too^ 
their places on three empty chairs which were stand- 
ing- by the side of the Duchess-Dowager. 

On seeing Sdnte a shudder passed over the frame 
of the Duke, and ho grew pale under tho thick 
layer of paint which covered his wrinkled cheeks. 

He turned aside a little in order not to enconntor 
the glance of Gaston, which was fixed upon him 
with a haughty and grave expression. 

This movement caused his eyes to rest on the old 
lady, whose glassy and sightless orbs were directed 
at this moment on his face. 

There was something which occasioned emotion 
within him, and there was an indefinable kind of 
anguish in his bosom. 

He loaned towards his man of business, and said 
to him in an altered tone of voice, as he attempted 
tt» jest: 

" The whole of this is a complete comedy." 
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Mr. Williams had resumed his seat. There 
reigned a perfect silence in the room. 

Gaston, who was seated near tho old lady, had a 
proud dignity on his handsome features, and his 
brow preserved its precocious melancholy. 

Charlotte was "very sad. There was no more 
liyely gaiety ! — No more giddinesses ! no more smiles 
for her ! All that surrounded her was a matter of 
indifference to her. She certainly loved Sainte and 
Gaston, and had a wish that every thing might turn 
out to their good ; but she felt that her fate was not 
theirs, and that tho drama which was being played 
around her, though it would hayu4i denouement for 
all, would have none for her. 

Sainte bad a timid blush on her brow. Her beau- 
tiful eyes were cast to the ground, and she raised 
them at times for her glance to wander towards tho 
door. 

li was there that she had loft Romeo. 

But the door was shut, and Jean Marie Biot, in 
his livery of mourning, was supporting his herculean 
form against the closed door. 

Durandin had examined every one of the new- 
comers attentively and curiously. 

He had smiled on seeing Charlotte, because the 
thought had entered his mind that Du Chebnel 
would be obliged to pay court again to his wife. 

But the smile of tho advocatettiad not its wonted 
(quietness. He did not understand what was going 
on around him. 

*< Monsieur and these ladies/' said he, after a 
pause, and addressing himself to Mr. Williams, 
''compose undoubtedly tho family of Maillcpre 
that is spoken of in this memoir ? " 

Mr. Williams made a sign of affirmation. 

'• 'Tis very good,"resumed.I)urandin. " My situa- 
tion becomes a difficult one, and the presence of my 
client, the Marquis, would free me, at this moment, 
from a heavy responsibility. But' his orders were 
positive, and I am here only to conform to them. 
Please to listen to me. Monsieur le Due,'' ho added, 
turning towards that personage. ** Never did a 
more serious business require your attention." 

He opened tho memoir again, and turned over the 
leaves of It. 

" Mademoiselle do Maillepro 1 " exclaimed at this 
moment tho old lady in her dry and inflexible tone 
of voice, " be so good as to toll me, I beseech you, 
who these men are, and why they have introduced 
themselves into my presence ? " 

At these words, which recalled too cruelly tho 
absence of poor Bertha, Gaston looked sorrowfully 
at his suit of mourning, and Salute's eyes were 
filled with tears. 

Charlotte had her thoughts elsewhere, 

Tho voice of the Duchess produced on the Duke 
and the advocate its accustomed effect. They lis- 
tened without any emotion, to its sound which did 
not soera to belong to our world. 

"My dear parent," replied Gaston, respectfully, 
" this meeting has for its object the establishment of 
our rights to tho heritatro of the Duke Jean, your 
husband." 

" A law-suit ! " murmured tho old lady, relapsing 
into her state of moody indifference. " Maillepre 
always gains his lawsuits. Is not tho President of 
the Parliament our cousin ? " 

There was a pause which was broken by the clear 
voice of Durandin. 

"This Due Jean of whom monsieur has just 
spoken,' said he, ** left for America two yeai-s before 
tho birth of Monsieur le Due do Compans-Maillepre 
here present. Had it not been for this circum- 
stance it is very probable that Monsieur le Due 
would have had no need of adding the name of 
Compaus to that of Maillepre." 

" What is that you say? " interrupted the Duke. 

** It would be very astonishing," replied Durandin, 
without exhibiting the slightest emotion, ** if Mon- 
sieur do Compans has put that question to mc iu 



good faith and all sincerity ; for it is impossible that 
the father and mother who adopted him should not 
have apprised him that he is the son of Bertha de 
Dreux, Duchess of Maillepre I " 

" Who speaks of Bertha de Dreux?" uttered the 
old lady, as if musing. 

"/Monsieur ! " cried at the same time Gaston and 
thc'Duke, " you are declaring that there has been aa 
imposture." 

But before Durandin had time to reply Mr. Wil- 
liams spoke, and said, addressing himself moro 
particularly to Gaston : — 

" The fact is true. I will guarantee that it is." 

Gaston coloured and lowered his eyes. 

The Duke was a prey to feverish agitation. His 
eyes were rivetted on the ground ; he dared no longer 
raise them on that woman who was sitting oppoi^te 
to him, and who was his mother. 

"Monsieur le Due must pay particular attention," 
said Durandin, " in order that his new adversaries 
who have arrived, produce no change in ihe state of 
the question between himself and the Marquis, my 
client." 

*' It seems to me, then," was the repartee of the 
Duke, without raising his eyes, that these new ad- 
versaries are your own as well as mine." 

" Perhaps," replied Durandin, in a careless man- 
ner ; at any rato I do not defend their cause, as I 
imagine they do not want their advocate." As he 
thus spoke, he bowed to Mr. Williams, and con- 
tinued : " I confine myself merely in supporting 
myself on the excellent arguments that they bring 
me. Monsieur le Due, this is th«» 28th of Novem- 
ber, and we have only till to-morrow evening to in- 
terrupt the delay fiked upon by the law. Believe 
mo this memoir is quite worth all the papers con- 
tained in tho pocket-book. It is signed — ^this me- 
moir — with the name of James Western." 

" It is, then, very old, that memoir," said the 
Duke's man of business. 

" It bears date a week back," replied Durandiu. 
, The Duke raised his head quickly. 
' "It is impossible! "ho observed. *' It is now seven 
years ago " 

"Monsieur le Due," interrupted Durandin. " Here 
is a speech which before a court of justice would 
have a powerfully dramatic effect. Ah ! it is seven 
years ago.— It is very true.—But here is a diabolical 
affair » 

The dead, after seven years, come from the tomb. 

" James Western appears again and narrates in 
his own fashion your pursuit of him in the Garden 
of the Palais Royale, the care that you took in in- 
toxicating him an hour before the assassination, and 
other trifling circumstances besides." 

Tho Duko struggled energetically against the 
trouble of his mind, and succeeded in resuming a 
disdainful and phlegmatic air. 

" Your endeavour to terrify mc is vain, monsieur," 
said he. 

" It is, then, because you are very bold," replied 
Durandiu. 

" If this Western was alive," resumed the Duke, 
" would he have w&ited seven years 'i " 

Mr. Williams rose. 

" You must not lose valuable tune in discussing 
this point," he observed in his stern and calm tone 
of voice. "Western is alive; and he has waited 
seven years. For I am Western." 

Tho Duke trembled on his chau* and looked at 
him. 

The Duke's man ^f business, who, up to this mo- 
ment, had confined himself merely to listen to what 
was going forward, here stretched forth his hand to 
take up his book of extracts ; and* made a note in it 
with the triumphant air of a lawyer who has fished 
out a sophism. 

** Mere is the position, then," went on Durandin. 
" Setting aside Monsieur lo ^larquis do Maillepre, my 
client, whose rights 1 reseivo— Monsiieur le Duo 
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finds himself face to face with the direct heirs of the 
Dae Jean de Maillepre, who have come to claim their 
patrimoDy. With respect to that family, Monsieur 
le Due has many small sins on his conscience. I 
content myself with citing only one of them : these 
young people remember Uieir father being ejected 
out of his dwelling into the open streets an hour be- 
fore his death." 

Gaston turned away his head with a shudder: 
Sainte and Charlotte bent their eyes to the ground ; 
and Biot, who was near the door, clasped Us large 
hands and shook his long hair. 

" Besides these here/' continued Durandin, point- 
ing to Mr. Williams, " here is a formidable witness, 
who, in a civil court or a criminal court, will crush 
you. Monsieur le Due." 

Compans called up painfully to his lip a contemp- 
tuous smile. 

** An isolated testimony in these kind of causes," 
said the Duke's man of business, *' isof no avail." 

Durandin struck his hand on the large packet. 

" There will be another story," he cried. " The 
Due Jean is not dead." 

There was really and truly an incredible look in 
the face of De Compans. 

''Jean Marie fiiot," said Mr. Williams, " let the 
Duke Jean de Maillopre be introduced." 

Biot went out. 

There prevailed a profound silence in tho ducal 
saloon. 

The three children of Maillepre waited gravely 
and calmly. 

Mr. Williams remained motionless, with his arms 
crossed on his chest, and keeping that stiff position 
which the inflexibility of his neck, — the consequence 
of his wound, — ^gave him. 

The cheerful uuce of the good advocate Durandin 
expressed a roguish curiosity : he went on turning 
his hands quickly round each other, and looking 
slyly at the Duke. 

The Duke had his brows knit. He had just ad- 
dressed a question to his man of business, who had 
endeavoured to pluck up his spirits : but in his face, 
in spite of all his efforts, there were depicted a vio- 
lent embarrassment and an increasing anxiety. His 
eye remained fixed and rivetted on the door by 
which Biot had gone out. 

The Duchess-Dowager seemed to be completely 
unaware of all that was going forward. Her death- 
like eyes were fixed on vacancy, and her pale lips 
moved without uttering a syllable. 

Biot was a long time returning. 

'' Mademoiselle de Maillepre," said the old lady, 
with a voice that sounded dry and broken amid the 
absolute silence that prevailed, "these sunbeams 
hurt my sight. Have the kindness to conduct me 
into the shade." 

The Duchess had placed her hand before her eyes 
on which fell full tho white and bright light of the 
lamps. 

Sainte and Gaston both rose. 

They wheeled quietly the arm-chair of their grand- 
mother to the extremity of the room which was the 
farthest from the lamps. 

In this new position the arm-chair of the Duchess 
was in a deep recess that was covered over with 
closed curtains. 

On her right was a door, which, to complete the 
symmetry of the saloon, was a companion to that 
where Jean Marie Biot had been standing a short 
time back. 

Almost above her head hung the portrait of 
Bertha de Dreux and of the Due Jean de Maillepre. 

Gaston and Sainte had resumed their seats. 

At this moment Biot appeared again under the 
door-way. 

** Monsieur le Due has escaped from his room,'' 
said he. 

At tho same instant tlicre were heard in the gar- 
don and in the courtyard voices crying out : 



"Oguah! Oguah!" 

Mr. Williams sprang towards a window which he 
opened. 

The others followed his example, because the cries 
were redoubled, and because lighted torches were 
flickering about in all directions in the darkness. 

For some seconds every body was at the window, 
and the interior of the ducarsaloon remained de* 
serted. 

The door on the right of the Duchess was opened, 
so softly that the acutest ear could not have heard 
the sound. 

At the height when there generally appears tho 
head of a human being, nothing was seen ; but, level 
with the ground, there appeared a large red face 
with a wi-inkled skin, motionless eyes, and a bald 
crown, from which rose a small tuft of white hair. 

Tliis head passed insensibly through the open 
folds of the door, and one could have seen, little by 
little, the gigantic body of Oguah advancing as he 
crept into the room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE RED STRING. 

The tall foi*m of Oguah glided noiselessly through 
the door, which was ajar. He was crawling on UU 
hands and knees. 

When his legs had passed from beneath the thres- 
hold, he stopped, turned his head round vdth the 
unquiet vivacity of a wild beast, and pushed the door 
to with his foot. 

In the courtyard and in the garden they were 
still crying out : 

" Oguah ! Oguah ! " 

The Great Chief laughed siliBtly; and it was a 
singular sight to trace upon those almost centenary 
features the roguish malice of childhood. 

He looked all round him with curiosity. On see- 
ing the people assembled at the windows, and who 
had their backs turned upon him, he opened Us 
mouth as if to utter an exclamation of surprise, but 
not a sound proceeded from his lips. 

He got up from his knees. At his neck, fastened 
to a string twisted with the straw of his bed, hung 
a small medallion which fell on his bosom. 

One would have fancied it to be the miniature 
taken out of the lid of the gold snuff-box which had 
served as a frame to it. 

He was three steps, at the most, from the Duchess- 
Dowager, who was seated on an arm-chair which 
touched the curtains of the recess that was the far- 
thest off from the lights: and where there was a 
kind of twilight. 

The old Duchess had not perceived Oguah and 
continued keeping her dead-looking eyes fixed on 
vacancy. 

In the meanwhile all was noise and motion out of 
doors. The lighted torches were flickering as they 
were darted about under the trees of the garden, 
and, from time to time, the two servants of Mr. 
Williams called aloud the name of Oguah. 

Every time that he heard this name, the Great 
Chief had that silent smile on his lips of which we 
have repeatedly spoken. 

As he was making a circuit of the room, his look 
rested on the panel that contained the portrait of 
the Due Jean and the Duchess Bertha, his own por- 
trait, and that of his wife. 

There seemed to bo a gleam of reason in his eye, 
and one could have read in it that a vague remini- 
scence was passing through his mind. 

It was the matter of a moment. In continuing 
his circular course, his eye fell on the moody and 
motionless face of the old lady. 

His lid drooped, and there was again a dim film 
over his eyes. 
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He placed both hU hauds on the carpet, and 
crawled along by the wall till he reached the feet 
of the Duchess, who did not perceiTe him. 

There he stopped, and continued contemplating 
the Duchess for sereral seconds, while an undefina^ 
ble kind of emotion was risible on his features. 

Darandin and the Duke's man of bnniness were 
the ilrst to leare the windows. Their example was 
followed by the rest of the company, who went and 
returned their seats round the table. 

Mr. AVilliams himself, after haying given an order 
that all the arenues of the house should be guarded, 
went and took his seat again by the side of Du- 
randin. 

Oguah had thrown himself flat on the carpet as 
soon as the company had made a motion to regain 
their scats. His eye watched every one of them with 
a savage timidity. 

No one had observed him. "NVhon every one had 
reUken their places, he glided along without the 
least noise, and disappeared behind the closed cur- 
tains of the recess. 

The instant after, his red face might have been 
seen peeping through the silk curtains just above 
the arm-chair of the old lady. 

** I have little to add," resumed Durandin, '* and 
to say the truth, it is of no matter whatever, if we 
have present among us that old man who is or is 
not the Due Jean de Maillepre, the grandfather of 
Monsieur le Marquis. The principal matter is that 
to-morrow morning 1 shall deposit in the register of 
the Cour Royalo this memoir, in taking the neces- 
sary steps for the interruption of a delay — unless 
that Monsieur le Due do Compans should think 
proper to come to some terms, in which case I 
await his propositions.'' 

" But I will come to no terms with him," said 
Mr. Williams. 

Gaston thanked him with a look, and added : 

« There can be no possible arrangement between 
that man and us." 

" Allow me to say a few words," replied Durandin, 
turning to both Mr. Williams and Gaston. " I am 
only about to observe to you that I have no order to 
speak for you, gentlemen. I represent bore but my 
cUent^ Monsieur le Marquis de Maillepre, — and 1 
await the answer of Monsieur le Due." 

The Duke looked at his man of business, and said, 
** What do you think about this, Monsieur ? " 

The counsel of the Duke on being appealed to, put 
on his spectacles, and consulted his notes. 

" The pretended heirs of Maillepre-," said he, " re- 
nounce having any thing to do with regard to com- 
ing to terms. They act properly. As to Monsieur 
la Marquis, he asks it, on the contrary, and he is 
wrong. — Thifl memoir contains but vag^e allega- 
tions, beneath which there is not a shadow of a 
proof. The accusation of assassination, thrown out 
as if by accident, is the best index of the want of 
means to maintain their cause on the part of our ad- 
versaries. Besides, the murdered man appears to 
me to be in the enjoyment of very good health. As 
to this pretended Jean de Maillepre, who must be 
about a hundred years old at the present day, 
whether he is shown to us or whether he is hid from 
us is of no consequence, as my learned brother says. 
All that concerns us are facts : all that concerns us 
are proofs. — Where are these proofs ? " 

Before Durandin had time to reply, the Duke 
spoke, addressing hUnself to Mr. Williams. 

** Monsieur/' said he, in a tone of calm dignity, 
'*I am in the possession of an immense fortune 
which has come to mo collaterally. I am getting 
old» and I have no children.— There was a time when 
I should have treated, according to the rigour of my 
rights, people who took the name of my family and 
whom I believed to be impostors.— But now I have 
altered my mind, and I have acknowledged, with too 
much facility, a pretended MaUlepre who deceived 
me by skilful falsehoods." 



The Duke stopped, and looked at Durandin with 
a severe air. 
" I speak of your client. Monsieur." 
"Patience," observed Durandin. "My cUent 
could very easily return you an answer." 

" In spite of the chagrin which a former error 
causes me,** continued the Duke, "there is within 
me a voice of justice which cries out to me not to 
repulse these orphans demanding the property of 
their father. I would rather be deceived a second 
time than leave in misfortune people who are per- 
haps Maillepres. I do not even wish that further 
proof should be alleged. Speak, monsieur. Say, 
yourself, what portion of my property you would 
deprive me of ? I am ready to make again this sa^ 
crifice." 

There were inflexions of emotion in the voice of 
the Duke as he thus spoke : and his painted fisce 
was masked with an hypocritical tenderness. 

His man of business looked at him with astonish- 
ment. 

Durandin puffed out his cheeks.— Surprise pa- 
ralysed his thumbs, which ceased turning round 
each other. 
Mr. Williams hesitated. There was a pause. 
During this silence the red face of the Great Chief 
appeared again between the two open curtains. 

IIo had in his hand the medallion which hung from 
a string that was fastened round his neck. 

His glance wandered from the medallion to the 
lace of the head-dress of the old lady who was saated 
motionless beneath him. 

A great agitation was visible on the features of 
Oguali. His brows were knit ; his mouth had a 
cruel and ferocious smile ; and the madness which 
was in liis bloodshot eyes shot forth exasperated 
menaces. 
Durandin rose and approached Mr. Williams. 
" There is not in all these papers," he whispered 
in his ear. " a single thing which can entitlq^you to 
draw a crown out of the pocket of a man. Ask for 
Williams. And if he offers you 50,000 francs, be- 
lieve me, accept it," 

Mr. Williams turned towards Oaston, and asked 
him with a look what he should do. 

There was in the countenance of Gaston all its 
haughty pride. 

"My nephew," said Mr. Williams, " I cannot take 
upon myself to refuse this offer. It is for you to 
speak.'' 
" I refuse it," said Gaston. 

And, as if he was afraid of its having any ulterior 
temptation to Charlotte and Sainte, he added : — 
" I refuse it for myself and for my sisters." 
Sainte, with her sweet voice, and Charlotte ab- 
sent rather than resigned, repeated, obedient to a 
sign from their brother : 
"We refuse it." 

Durandin, instead of resuming his seat, walked 
up and down before the door. — He felt that his task 
was over. 

The Duke's man of business, taking advantage of 
his absence, rolled his chair quietly towards the ta- 
ble, and took, from under the memoir, the papers 
which composed Durandin's file. 

" Reflect ! " continued the Duke. " You repel an 
opportunity which Providence does not send twice 
in one's life. What do you ask ? My fortune ? I 
will give you half of it from this day, and I will 
make you my heir." 

" You are well aware, monsieur," replied Gaston 
in a calm and peremptory tone, " that between you 
and me there can never be any thing in common." 

" Well and good 1 " cried at this moment the man 
of business of Monsieur de Compans, pushing away 
with a disdalnftil gesture Durandin's file of papers. 
" Your dignity, Monsieur le Due, does not i>ermit 
you to repeat an offer that has been twice refused. 
And, truly, it would be too much weakness on your 
part— I should say, too much generosity. These p»- 
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pers would be worth something if they were com- 
plete. But there are wanting, with many others, 
the register of the birth of the son of Jean de Mail- 
lepre, and there is nothing here about the Due Jean 
himself. There are no possible means here for carry- 
ing on a law-suit" 

Monsieur de Gompans rose. 

" There will, however, be a law-suit," said James 
Western. "And we shall see what justice is in 
France.*' 

^ Bah ! " said the Duke*s man of business, with 
the air of a man who is intimately acquainted with 
justice. 

The Duke rapidly whispered some words.in his 
ear. 

'' Not a centime. Monsieur le Duo ! " replied his 
man of business. '' Do not oifcr the hundredth part 
of a centime ! Henceforth I will be answerable for 
•tery thing for you." 

The Duko immediately assumed an air of wounded 
dignity. 

" After the manner in which my offers have been 
received," said he, after the menaces which have just 
been made to me, my presence here cannot but be 
displeasing. 1 will retire. And when it shall please 
you to begin your litigation, 1 shall be prepared to 
defend myself." 

He directed his steps towards the door. Durandin 
•tepped aside to let him pass. 

" Why the devil has the Mai'quis made me come 
here? " he growled as ])c was passing by him. 

The door, which was opened before Monsieur le 
Dae had time to put his hand on the bolt, might 
have been regarded as an^ answer from the advo- 
cate. 

The Baroness de Rove, dressed in a black silk 
gown, and with a bonnet on her head, with a veil 
falling over her face, appeared under the doorway. 

" Monsieur le Duke," said she, in a slow and sad 
voice, ^" you are in too great a huiTy to break up 
this meeting. It is my turn now to be heard. Bo 
pleased to resume your seat." 

The Duke, on seeing Carmen, had first of all knit 
his brow angrily. — Then he had become pale, and he 
had stammered confusedly some words in reply, be- 
cause he had just recognised in Carmen's hand the 
r^ morocco pocket-book which he thought was in 
Us ieeretaire under triple lock and key. 

Durandin had also recognised the pocket-book. 

He rubbed his bands together with enthusiasm 
and sprang towards the counsel of Monsieur le 
Due. 

** Good ! good ! good ! " he cried out three times, 
" my learned brother put on your spectacles again 
we are going to laugh." 

The door of the adjoining room, through which 
the Baroness had entered, remained open. 

One could have new seen near the doorway Ro- 
mee who was trying to guest what had been going 
forward, and who was looking on at the scene with 
^e interest of a lover ; one could have seen the 
good-humoured and open countenance of Nazaire, 
and the sparkling roguish eye of Mignonne, who 
was trying to pass, fnll of inquisitrveness, between 
Romee and her betrothed. 

" Whether it pleases you to wear the clothes of a 
woman or the clothes of a man,'' said the Duke to 
Carmen, " your presence here, monsienr, cannot 
produce any change. I want to go." 

" I want you to stay," said Carmen. 

The Duke stopped for a moment undecided, then 
he returned with an evident repugnance and re- 
■mned his seat. 

Durandin was already seated in his chair. 

The two young girls and Mr. Williams looked on 
without understanding what it was all about 

Oaston hesitated. The voiee of the Baroness had 
moved him to the bottom of hit soul. His eyes 
strenre to pieree. the thiek t eil tbst stUl covered Cftr- 
jbma'j face. 



She advanced close to the table and raised her 
veil. 

Gaston uttered a C17 of joy. 

Western opened his eyes quite wide, and his hands 
shook. 

A powerful emotion also agitated Carmen, who 
was pale and on the point of fainting. 

Ilcr magnificent beauty, supreme at this moment, 
had a character of almost superhuman grandeur. 

She seemed purified in her sadness, and around 
her brow there was a beaming like a halo of re- 
signed sorrow. 

** James Western," said she, " do vou recognise 
me?" 

Western turned aside his head and murmured : — 

^'I think that I know you again." 

"I thank God," resumed Carmen, "that he has 
let you live, and that he has interposed his hand be- 
tween you and my crime. Look at me, James Wes- 
tern, my heart has undergone a complete change. 
I bring back to you what 1 stole from you." 

Gaston listened and felt a coldness at his heart. 

The Duke had drops oi' cold perspiration on his 
forehead. — For him, it was beggary after sixty years 
of opulence. 

Western, in the meanwhile, had taken the pocket- 
book, and as he was unwilling to believe his eyes, 
he was in no hurry to give a loose to joy. 

Durandin, stupefied, let his hands fall down by the 
side of his body. 

Carmen advanced slowly towards Gaston. 

Charlotte and Sainte looked with astonishment 
at that woman of such marvellous beauty, who had 
the air of having suffered so much, and whom they 
did not know. 

" Gaston," said Carmen, pointing with her finger 
to the pocket-book that AVcstern was in the act of 
opening, '' here are the name and the prospects of 
your father which 1 promised to restore to you. 
The Baroness de Roye and the false Marquia de 
Maillepre are the same, and alike guilty. That 
guilty person is myself. — Gaston, we shairnever see 
each other again." 

Gaston had his eyes bent to the ground ; his heart 
beat fast — a tear was on his eve-lash. 

♦ » * ♦ « 

« * « 

At this moment there was heard a slight noise in 
that part of the room where they had wheeled the 
arm-chair of tlie Duchess-Dowager. 

Sainte and Charlotte looked in that direction. 

The Duchess was still in the same place, upright 
and stiff: no change had taken place in lier person. 
But Charlotte and Sainte fancied that they aaw 
round her neck a red string. 

They had ne time, however, to pay any attention 
to this circumstance, because at that moment Mr. 
Williams exclaimed :~ 

*^ Thanks, woman. I pardon you from the bot- 
tom of my heart, and I thank you." 

Then be added, passionately clasping his hand :^ 

''Children, thank God.— The object of my life 
is accomplished and my fault is repaired. Gaston, 
you are here in your own house, and yon can bear 
the name of your ancestors." 

As he uttered these words in a loud voice there 
was heard a long shout of joy in the other room. 

A man sprang forward pushing aside Romee and 
Nazaire, and went and fell at the feet of Gaston. 

It was Jean Marie Biot, who was rendered almost 
mad .with joy. He took the bands of Gaston ind 
Charlotte and Sainte, and pressed them all to- 
gether against his heart. 

"My cherished children! my masters !" he stam- 
mered, laughing and crying. 
The good Nazaire had also a tear in his eye. 
** There 'B an old man I love 1 " he observed, look- 
ing at JeanMarie ; '* he l^es them, at the least he 
loves them.— Come, Falot, do as yOK ovght^ And #iB- 
braee the old mas." 
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Mignonne dried her eyes as well as she could. 

Romee had his heart full of joy, and full of sad- 
ness, for Sainto was now too rich. 

As the young girl's glance, smiling through tears, 
met his, he involuntarily cast his eyes down. 

And while Nazaire and Mignonne advanced i^to 
the room, he remained standing alone hehind the 
door. 

Durandin approached Mr. Williams, and stretched 
out his hand to him. 

" As you may well fancy," said he to him In a low 
voice, " dear monsieur, I knew perfectly well how 
all this would end. I was In the secret. I hope 
that I shall continue to be the advocate of the fa- 
mily." 

Oaston, who was sad amid his joy, looked on all 
aides for Carmen ; but Carmen had disappeared. 

Monsieur de Compans remained motionless in the 
same place, with his head and his body bent down, 
as if he had been struck by a thunderbolt. 

At length he rose staggering, and directed his 
Steps towards the door. 

He was too well acquainted with the contents of 
the pocket-book to have the shadow of a hope, now 
that the Malllepres had been found. 

Nobody thought of detaining him. 

When he arrived under the doorway, he turned 
round to speak, but his voice failed him, and he de- 
parted. 

*• Here is one string less to Du ChesneKs bow," 
thought Durandin. " If he knew that he had sent 
away from his home In a coach, 150,000 francs of 
income ! " 

The Malllepres were alone in the ducal saloon, 
and surrounded only by their friends. 

Gaston saw Romee leaning In a musing attitude 
against the folds of the door. He ran to him. 

" Come, my brother," said he. 

He led him away, and placed In his hand tho little 
hand of Salute. 

" Bravo ! Palot ! " cried Nazairo. 

Blot was watching all this, and returning thanks 
to God. 

Amid all this happiness, his was the greatest. 

His heart was inundated with joy on seeing hap- 
piness beaming on the young faces of his children, 
whom' he called his masters. 

« « « # * 



Theirs was silent happiness. 

They all exchanged their joy in mute looks. 



In the midst of this silence they heard a low 
sound, that was at first almost imperceptible. 

It was like a gnttural song which rose from some 
part or other of the room, but whence nobody could 
tell. 

They looked about and saw — nothing ! 

The song rose higher and more distinctly; and 
Its slow and monotonous notes reached the ear. 

According as it rose they could find out the direc- 
tion whence it came, and every eye was directed to- 
wards that part of the room where the dowager 
Duchess de Malllepre was sitting. 

She was still holding herself upright and stiff on 
her arm-chair, and there was observed around her 
neck that red string which had astonished Chariotte 
and Salnte. 

Both the young girls rose at the same time to ap- 
proach their grandmother. 

At the first step they took, the song ceased on a 
sudden. 

Salute, who arrived the first, asked Madame la 
Duchesse how she did. 

The Duchess made no reply. 

Charlotte then sought to see what was the red 
string that was round her gi*andmother*s neck. 

She raised her hand to It, and drew back stagger^ 
Ing, uttering a cry of horror. 

Every body hastened to tho spot, bringing lights 
with thorn. 

When tho light fell on tho string, they perceived 
two red and wrinkled hands which were clasped 
tightly round the nock of tho old lady. 

" Oguah ! " cried AVostern, horror-struck. 

At the name of Oguah, a shout of guttural laugh- 
ter was hoard behind the curtains, and thq two red 
hands wore slowly drawn away. 

The old lady, no longer having a support, fell like 
a lifeless mass. She had boon dead for some time. 

Western quickly drew tho curtains. 

Behind them, Oguah was standing, and he drew 
up his tall form to its full height. 

His face had a terriblo expression of satisfied 
vengeance. 

His little medallion still hung round his neck. It 
was the portrait of the Chevalier de Ryonne. 

When every body was looking at him stupefied, 
ho pointed to the body of the Duchess with an em- 
phatic gesture, and said : — 

" A Cherokee has his revenge. Oguah is a Great 
Chief." 

Then he stretched himself on the carpet, and re- 
sumed his song. 



THE END. 
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